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CHAPTER  L 

When  Chauncey  galloped  away  from  West 
Creek  he  had  no  definite  intention  of  going 
either  to  Madison  or  any  other  destination. 
The  groom  had  been  leading  his  impatient 
horse  up  and  down  the  avenue  when  he 
met  him,  and  he  had  taken  the  bridle, 
mounted,  and  ridden  off  at  full  speed,  as  if 
trying  to  escape  from  himself  and  his  con- 
science. But  this  he  could  not  do;  the 
words  of  Constance's  letter,  "  I  know  you 
would  never  forget  me,"  were  still  before 
him,  and  torturing  him  with  reproach.  How 
could  he  answer  her  now  ?  How  could  he 
ever  again  meet  that  sweet  fond  look,  with 
its  truthful  glance,  that  trusted  even  while 
it  questioned  him?    He  had  the  letter  in  his 
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hand,  and  he  must  answer  it  at  once ;  but 
how  ?  Could  he  tell  her  that  she  had 
judged  him  rightly — that  he  had  been  true 
to  her — and  place  that  falsehood  between 
them  for  ever  ?  The  thought  of  her  ever 
learning  or  suspecting  his  faithlessness  was 
too  horrible  to  think  of.  Yes,  it  must  be 
hidden  from  her  —  hidden  for  ever  ;  but 
how  was  that  to  be  assured  ?  If  he  sent 
Irene  away,  Constance  would  still  learn 
from  Philadelphia  of  her  having  been  at 
West  Creek,  and  would  anxiously  insist  on 
knowing  where  she  was;  and  if  he  sent  her 
to  the  North,  still  Constance  would,  sooner 
or  later,  hear  the  truth;  and  was  it  not  more 
honest  to  be  at  once  his  own  accuser, 
instead  of  letting  others  tell  the  tale  for 
him  ?  But  what  a  confession !  No,  he  never 
could  let  her  hear  it ;  she  who  believed  him 
to  be  all  that  was  worthy  and  true.  How 
he  hated  himself,  and  how  she  would  hate 
him !  Had  it  been  any  other  but  Irene ! 
but  Constance  loved  her  as  a  sister  ;  yes, 
she  had  called  her  "  sister,"  and  spoken  of 
her  as  such  to  him.  Irene  had  naturally 
believed  him  to  be  her  truest  friend,  and 
he   had   pledged    himself   to   procure  her 
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liberty,  and  protect  her  from  all  danger. 
Yes,  he  had  promised  that,  and  was  Con- 
stance to  hear  all  this,  and  how  he  had 
fultilled  his  promise  ?  Could  she  ever 
pardon  him,  or  was  this  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  losing  her   love  for  ever  ?     Could  she 

forgive ? 

As  he  thought  of  the  grief  and  horror 
Constance  would  feel,  his  own  conduct 
began  to  assume  still  darker  colours  to  him. 
If  she  owed  love  and  affection  to  Irene,  so 
did  he  for  her  sake ;  her  kindness  to  Con- 
stance merited  gratitude  from  him,  and  of 
all  men,  he  should  have  been  bound  to 
respect  the  defenceless  girl  thus  placed  in 
his  power.  He  cursed  himself  again  and 
again ;  he  would  have  given  almost  life 
itself  to  recall  the  past  week.  But  there 
was  now  no  time  to  mend  matters  ;  no  time 
to  release  Irene ;  he  must  act  at  once,  and 
communicate  with  Constance  by  letter  or 
word,  concealing  or  confessing  his  temporary 
faithlessness  to  her.  This  confession,  terri- 
ble as  it  was,  was  his  only  resource;  he  could 
not  keep  that  secret  in  his  heart  while  she 
thanked  him  and  loved  him  for  his  supposed 
constancy,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  safety 
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in  concealing  it.  Whether  Irene  was  sold 
or  freed,  it  would  be  known  at  last ;  it  was 
better  to  risk  all,  and  avowing  the  whole, 
to  throw  himself  on  Constance's  mercy. 
Others  would  exaggerate  his  guilt,  while  he 
could,  perhaps,  soften  her  anger  and  plead 
his  own  temptations. 

But  what  temptations  had  he  had  but 
Irene's  helplessness  ?  vShe  had  been  thrown 
utterly,  and  without  appeal,  into  his  power. 
He  was  her  natural  friend  and  protector, 
and  yet  he  had  forgotten  her  claims  on  his 
chivalry,  and  remembered  only  that  she  was 
a  slave  and  his  own  property.  He  had 
acted  towards  her  as  Ellsland  might  have 
done,  with  this  difference,  that  he  would 
not  have  sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the 
poor  child,  and  so  have  added,  as  Irene  had 
said,  perjury  to  his  wickedness  and  cruelty. 
She  had,  indeed,  a  sacred  claim  on  his  man- 
liness and  kindness ;  it  was  to  her,  even, 
that  he  owed  ever  having  met  Constance  at 
Chestnut  Brook,  and  she  was  her  adopted 
sister ;  he  remembered  too  how  thoroughly 
Irene  had  confided  in  him,  never  dreaming 
of  danger  from  him,  and  refusing  to  believe 
her  own  ears  when  he  first  told  her  of  his 
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passion.  Poor  child  !  she  had  thought  of 
him  almost  as  a  brother,  and  her  look  of 
bewildered  terror  and  consternation,  when 
she  first  found  her  mistake,  came  back  to 
him  now  as  the  keenest  reproach  and  con- 
demnation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  the  past ; 
he  who  had  felt  so  confident  in  his  own 
strength,  so  firm  against  any  temptation, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  a  just  and 
humane  master  to  his  very  slaves,  and  a 
fair  and  chivalrous  foe  even  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  after  constituting  himself  guardian 
of  this  unprotected  girl,  and  receiving  the 
blessings  and  thanks  of  her  friends  for  so 
doing,  to  have  outraged  her  with  such  atro- 
cious offers  !  His  faithlessness  to  Constance 
was  but  the  smallest  part  of  his  treachery  ; 
but  how  could  he  have  done  this  ?  Five 
years  ago  he  felt  he  would  have  been  inca- 
pable of  it.  True,  he  had  hardly  then  met 
the  temptations  of  life,  much  less  those  of 
Southern  life ;  but  when  he  contrasted  his 
tender,  romantic  love  for  Helen  with  his 
brutal  passion  for  Irene,  he  felt  he  was  now 
an  altered  man.  He  had  feared  this  before ; 
he  knew  he  was  more  indifferent   to  the 
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sufferings  of  his  negroes  than  once  ;  and  he 
remembered  with  shame  the  savage  order 
he  had  sent  to  his  overseer  before  he  left. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  change  in  him,  and 
unwillingly  he  recognised  that  his  Southern 
life,  or,  at  least,  slaveholding,  was  exer- 
cising, as  his  uncle  said  it  invariably  did,  a 
fearfully  deteriorating  influence  on  him. 
He  was  once  reluctant  to  punish  a  slave 
for  a  real  fault;  now  he  had,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  sentenced  the  poor  old  woman  who 
had  so  long  and  faithfully  served  him  to  a 
torture  which  he  could  only  trust  Mr.  Bland 
had  too  much  humanity  to  inflict. 

Chauncey  had  plenty  of  time  to  make 
these  reflections.  Constance,  controlled  by 
her  promise  to  Mrs.  Bolton,  had  only  given 
him  the  address  of  Mr.  Saville,  who  she  said 
would  forward  the  letters  to  him,  and  as 
he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  North,  he  was 
compelled  to  wait  until  that  gentleman  had 
answered  his  inquiries  as  to  vdiere  Miss 
Annersly  was.  He  remained  at  a  roadside 
inn  for  the  present,  sending,  however,  home 
for  the  few  necessaries  he  should  require 
for  a  hasty  journey  northwards,  and  direct- 
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ing  also  Mr.  Saville  to  write  without  delay ; 
he  would  not  return  to  West  Creek  before 
he  found  Constance.  Whether  he  was  to 
receive  her  forgiveness  or  not,  he  dared  not 
think ;  find  her  he  must,  and  confessing- 
all  to  her,  await  his  sentence.  Could  she 
allow  for  his  weakness  ?  Ah !  she  knew 
him  better  than  he  did  himself  when  she 
hesitated  to  place  her  happiness  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  exercised  this  dan- 
gerous irresponsible  power  over  others. 

Chauncey  had  an  indistinct  prescience 
where  this  train  of  reasonins^  was  lead  in  of 
him,  but  he  could  not  leave  it,  never- 
theless ;  he  felt  that  to  shrink  from  the 
examination  of  any  of  the  consequences  of 
slaveholding  was  unworthy  of  him.  He 
continued  this  mental  inquisition,  moreover, 
as  he  journeyed  to  Virginia,  after  receiving 
Mr.  Saville's  letter,  and  hearing  that  he 
would  find  Constance  at  Oaklands.  He 
had  not  written  to  her  as  she  had  asked 
him  to  do,  though  he  sent  to  Saville,  for 
he  had  that  to  tell  which  must  not  be 
trusted  to  a  mere  letter  ;  he  must  be  there 
to  plead  his  own  defence  while  he  accused 
himself.     Yet  as  he  grew  more  convinced 
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of  the  evil  influence  that  slave- holding  had 
exercised  over  him  during  the  past  ^yq 
years,  he  began  to  hope  that  she  would  also 
recognise  the  temptations  that  had  sur- 
rounded him,  and  be  inclined  to  mercy 
from  her  very  detestation  of  the  system 
which  had  laid  the  snare  for  him. 

As  he  pursued  his  journey  he  was  more 
alive  to  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  system 
than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  at  one  road- 
side inn  he  heard  the  complaints  of  a  negro 
woman  who  was  being  cruelly  beaten,  and 
he  was  sufficiently  distressed  to  attempt  an 
intercession  for  her,  when  he  found  she 
was  being  punished  for  laziness,  as  her 
mistress  averred,  in  not  preparing  the  tra- 
veller's supper.  A  Northern  man  would 
hardly  have  found  an  appetite  for  the  re- 
past in  question  when  it  came,  and  even 
Chauncey  gave  one  thought  to  the  poor 
slave  who  had  been  whipped  to  ensure  its 
punctual  appearance. 

In  this  mood  of  mind  he  accidentally 
came  across  a  slave  auction,  and  though  he 
fully  recognised  that  this  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  great  institution,  the  sight 
affected  him  more  than  he  wished.    He  had 
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attended  such  scenes  occasionally  before,  and 
seen  men  sold  like  horses  or  farniture,  but 
he  had  then  been  intent  upon  his  own  affairs, 
and  the  particular  negro  he  wanted  and 
was  waiting  for ;  but  now,  without  having 
this  object  in  view,  and  with  his  feelings 
powerfully  excited  by  his  own  late  reflec- 
tions, he  experienced  a  new  sensation  at 
the  sight.  There  were  a  number  of  women 
standing  near  the  auctioneer  waiting  their 
turn,  and  Chauncey,  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  having  no  desire  to  see  them  sold, 
was  leaving  the  place,  when  a  young  man 
of  striking  appearance  mounted  the  auction 
block,  and  stood  awaiting  a  purchaser. 
He  was  small,  and  delicately  moulded,  but 
when  he  Avas  stripped  for  inspection,  his 
neatly  turned  limbs  and  well-formed 
shoulders  promised  more  strength  than  his 
bulk  would  have  augured,  and  the  auc- 
tioneer was  not  contradicted  when  he  ob- 
served there  was  as  much  work  in  him  as 
in  a  heavier  built  creatur.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  but  his  high-cut  and  aristocratic 
features  showed  that  white  blood  was  strong 
in  his  veins,  and  his  upright  carriage  and 
bold  aspect  had  almost   the  dignity  of  a 
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free  man.  He  had  been  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant, the  auctioneer  said,  and  was  sold,  not 
for  any  faulty  but  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  owner. 

"  Well,  boy,  what's  your  name  ?  Wallace, 
eh  ?  Well,  Wallace,  do  you  think  you 
could  do  plantation  work?"  said  a  gentle- 
man, calling  the  man  off  the  block  to  him. 
The  slave  looked  scrutinisingly  at  his  inter- 
locutor, and  evidently  liking  his  face,  an- 
swered briskly, — 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  could,  though  I  like 
to  look  after  horses  best." 

"  Ah,  but  I've  got  a  boy  for  that  already; 
perhaps  I  can  put  you  to  it  next  season. 
Now  I  want  you  for  fieldwork." 

"  I  daresay  I  can  do  it,  sir.  I  always 
give  satisfaction,  I  believe.  I've  never  been 
whipped  once,"  replied  Wallace,  proudly, 
"  and  I  mean  never  to  deserve  it." 

"  Very  good,  then  I  hope  you'll  do," 
answered  the  gentleman ;  '•  I'll  bid  for  you," 
and  the  man  remounted  the  auction  block. 

There  were  several  bids,  and  he  sold  for 
a  high  price,  though  some  of  the  bystanders 
shook  their  heads,  and  said,  "  the  nigger 
was  too  uppish  for  a  field  hand,  and  needed 
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a  breaking  in."  His  new  master,  however, 
declared  himself  satisfied  with  his  purchase, 
and  told  Wallace  to  carry  his  portmanteau 
to  the  railway  for  him. 

As  the  crowd  broke  up,  the  purchasers 
came  to  take  away  their  new  acquisitions, 
and  even  the  dull  and  brutal  faces  Chauncey 
had  pronounced  incapable  of  exhibiting  the 
emotions  of  humanity,  were  now  piteous 
with  grief  and  despair,  as  the  men  bade 
farewell  for  ever  to  the  wives  and  sisters 
they  had  loved  to  the  best  of  their  poor 
natures.  Their  suffering  was  not  less 
crushing  because  they  had  no  moral  strength 
to  bear  it,  or  language  to  express  it ;  but 
when  it  was  shown  in  shrieks  and  sobs,  it 
met  with  neither  pity  nor  attention,  until 
the  agonised  parting  of  a  woman  from  her 
husband  attracted  the  observation  even  of 
the  slave-drivers.  The  man  had  stood  in 
unmoved  silence  to  see  her  sold ;  only  his 
flashing  eyes  and  clenched  hands  betraying 
what  he  felt  as  he  heard  the  bids,  and 
turned  his  burning  gaze  from  one  to  another 
of  the  purchasers  who  offered  to  take  his 
wife  from  him ;  the  agony  of  the  woman 
was  no  less  silent  and  controlled,  but  there 
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was  madness  in  her  eyes  and  blanclied 
cheeks,  and  fingers  nervously  trembling  as 
she  stood  on  the  auction  block.  When  she 
was  sold  she  sat  down  quietly,  without 
showing  any  further  signs  of  agitation ;  but 
as  her  owner  came  to  take  her  away,  she 
burst  from  him  and  flung  her  arms  round 
her  husband's  neck  with  one  loud  shriek 
which  echoed  through  all  the  crowd.  The 
auctioneer  took  her  from  her  husband's 
arms,  and  as  he  found  she  had  fainted,  she 
was  carried  away. 

Chauncey  threaded  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  reached  the  open  road,  where  a 
new  spectacle  presented  itself.  A  negro 
man,  from  want  of  muscle  and  inaptitude  to 
conceal  a  slight  deformity,  had  been  declared 
unsound,  and  no  bids  were  offered  for  him. 
He  Avas,  therefore,  bought  in  by  a  friend 
of  his  owner,  and  was  now  undergoing 
punishment  for  his  awkwardness,  as  it  was 
considered,  or  sulkiness,  in  not  showing 
himself  off  to  advantage. 

Chauncey  went  home  to  his  hotel  in  a 
sad  mood,  and  the  recollection  of  these 
scenes  haunted  him  even  among  his  own 
hopes  and  fears,  as  he  came  nearer  to  the 
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place  where  Constance  was.  His  letter  to 
Mr.  Saville  had  not  met  with  an  immediate 
answer,  and  it  was  more  than  a  fortnio^bt 
after  Constance^s  letter  had  reached  West 
Creek,  before  Chauncey  came  in  sight  of 
the  tall  poplars  which  surrounded  Oak- 
lands,  and  were  visible  to  the  traveller  for 
many  miles. 

Chauncey  learnt  before  he  entered  the 
gate  that  Mrs.  Bolton  was  seriously  ill, 
and  that  a  clergyman  was  already  with  her. 
Nevertheless,  he  sent  in  his  card  to  Miss 
Annersly,  and  went  to  wait  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Mr.  Saville  was  earnestly 
en  gaoled  talkino;  to  another  orentleman. 

They  ceased  speaking  as  Chauncey  en- 
tered, and  the  lawyer,  feeling  it  in  some 
degree  incumbent  on  him  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  house,  informed  the  stranger  that 
his  client's  death  was  hourly  expected  ;  but 
that  he,  being  the  legal  adviser,  would  be 
the  person  to  whom  all  questions  upon 
business  should  be  referred.  Mr.  Saville 
was  disposed  for  conversation,  but  as 
Chauncey  did  not  respond  to  his  invitation, 
he  continued  to  write  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then,  turning  to  his  companion,  con- 
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tinued  the  discussion  that  Chauncey's  en- 
trance had  interrupted. 

"  Oh  !  the  manumission  is  secure  enough, 
the  old  lady  has  spared  no  effort  to  assure 
the  freedom  of  the  niggers  ;  but  it's  an 
awful  waste  of  property,  and  I  pity  the 
heir  from  my  soul." 

"  You  don't  think  he  can  recover  the 
niof^ers  under  the  Poindexter  decision,  do 
you,  then  ?"  said  the  other  gentleman.  "  I 
should  advise  him  to  try." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  not  his  legal  adviser, 
James,"  replied  Mr.  Saville,  laughing  con- 
fidentially. "He  may  try,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  any  good.  Mrs.  Bolton, 
or  rather  Miss  Annersly,  for  it  was  all  her 
doing,  first  to  last,  was  up  to  that,  and  not 
content  with  my  saying  the  will  was  good, 
must  needs  refer  it  to  one  of  the  judges  for 
his  opinion,  and  it  is  so  w^orded  as  not  to 
be  really  affected  by  the  Poindexter  case  at 
all,  as  I  can  see." 

*'  That's  a  pity,  then,"  answered  the 
second  lawyer.  "  I  saw  Miss  Annersly,  I 
think,  the  other  day — good-looking,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  she  seems  to  have  a  most  deter- 
mined will.     It's  a  pity  she  ever  met  the 
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poor  old  lady,  to  put  this  nonsense  into  her 
head.'^ 

"  Well,  James,  now  I've  a  word  of  advice 
for  you.  I  only  speak  as  your  brother  and 
your  elder,  you  know.  Don't  give  up  your 
profession.  I  daresay  you're  sick  of  it,  but 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  away  all  you 
have  done  now." 

"  It's  very  well  for  you,  who  have  such 
a  windfall  as  Heyward  Bolton  to  look 
to,  but  I'm  disgusted  with  it  all,"  replied 
James  Saville.  "  No,  I've  had  enough  of 
the  law,  and  I'm  off  to  Kansas.  There's 
something  for  a  gentleman  to  do  there,  and 
I've  made  my  mind  up." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were  you," 
said  his  brother  ;  "  anyhow,  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  don't  get  a  Free-soil  bullet 
through  you  if  you  can  help  it.  Who  on 
earth  is  that  ?"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice, 
glancing  at  Chauncey,  who  was  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  their  presence. 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  looks  fixed,  anyhow," 
replied  Mr.  James ;  "  but  here's  some  one 
coming,  and  it  must  be  your  Miss  Annersly," 
he  continued,  as  Constance  entered  the  room 
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and  Chauncey  turned  to  her.  There  were 
traces  of  tears  on  her  cheeks,  but  a  radiant 
joy  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she  met  him, 
though,  mindful  of  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Saville,  she  said,  in  a  voice  ahnost  cahii, — 

"  I  knew  you  would  come  as  soon  as  you 
could  do  so,  but  when  did  you  receive  my 
letter  ?  " 

Chauncey  could  only  press  her  hands  in 
his,  and  wish  Mr.  Saville  in  the  next  world 
for  his  untimely  presence ;  but  a  servant 
entered  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
subdued  by  some  deep  feeling  of  awe  or 
reverence, — 

'*  Missis  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Burgoyne, 
please,  Miss  Annersly;  and  you,  too,  sir,"  to 
.Mr.  Saville;  and  Constance  took  Chauncey 
upstairs,  only  finding  time  to  say,  "  She  is 
dying ;  she  has  been  almost  a  mother  to  me 
since  I  left  you,"  and  they  stood  in  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  lady. 

It  was  crowded  with  a  number  of  slaves, 
of  all  ao-es  and  shades  of  colour,  who  stood 
sadly  watching  the  fleeting  moments  of  their 
mistress's  life,  thinking  that  after  she  was 
gone  they  would  be  transferred,  with  her 
house  and  furniture,  to  the  hard  rule  of  her 
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heir  and  his  still  more  dreaded  bailiff. 
Here  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  weeping, 
but  yet  many  of  them  shed  tears  for  her 
sake  alone,  for  she  had  been  a  kind  mistress, 
and  they  were  grateful  for  the  consideration 
she  had  often  shown  them.  Two  physicians 
and  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  stood  by  the 
bedside,  and  an  old  mulatto  woman,  the 
foster-sister  of  Captain  Bolton,  supported 
her  mistress's  head  on  her  arm  as  she 
leaned  back  exhausted  with  suffering  on 
her  pillow.  She  raised  herself,  however, 
and  a  look  of  strange  animation  crossed  her 
countenance  as  her  eye  lighted  on  Chaun- 
cey,  and  she  said,  as  she  took  Constance's 
hand, 

"  Is  it  he,  my  dear?  let  me  speak  to  him." 

Chauncey  came  nearer  and  stood  by  the 

bed,  waiting  in  respectful  silence  for  her  to 

speak,  which  she  did  in  a  voice  audible  to 

him  and  Constance  alone. 

"  Mr.  Burgoyne,  I  am  glad  you  have 
come.  I  would  willingly  have  seen  her 
joined  to  one  I  dearly  loved,  but  your 
memory  was  too  powerful  with  her.  God 
bless  her,  and  make  you  both  happy !  And 
now,  Constance  dear,  speak  to  them  and  tell 

VOL.    III.  c 
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them  what  I  have  done  for  them,"  she 
added  in  a  faint  voice ;  and  Constance, 
turning  to  the  slaves  present,  said  very 
slowly  and  distinctly, 

"  Your  mistress  you  know  already  is 
dying,  and  she  does  not  wish  to  leave  you 
all  to  a  hard  and  cruel  master.  You  have 
been  good  and  faithful  servants,  and  she 
will  reward  you  for  that  now ;  she  has 
made  you  all  free  by  her  will,  as  well  as  all 
the  others  who  are  on  the  plantation,  and 
your  children  too,  and  she  trusts     .     .     ." 

Her  voice  was  drowned  amid  the  bursts 
of  thanksgiving  and  sobs  of  joy  from  the 
slaves  as  they  simultaneously  fell  on  their 
knees  and  prayed  heaven  to  reward  their 
mistress  in  the  next  world  for  her  kindness 
to  them.  One  or  two,  feeling  themselves  pri- 
vileged by  long  service,  approached  the  bed, 
and  kneeling  took  the  hand  of  the  dying- 
lady,  and  kissed  it,  and  then  at  a  signal 
from  Miss  Annersly  they  left  the  room  to 
carry  the  joyful  tidings  of  their  promised 
freedom  to  tlieir  fellow-slaves  in  the  field.* 

*  These  unfortunate  creatures  never  obtained  the 
freedom  promised  them.  Mr.  James  Saville  had  sug- 
gested that  the  will  might  be  annulled  by  the  decision 
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Mrs,  Bolton  signed  to  the  clergyman  to 
come  to  her,  but  her  strength  was  exhausted, 

of  the  Poindexter  case,  and  the  sequence  proved  he 
was  right.  By  the  decision  to  which  he  referred,  the 
manumission  of  negroes  in  the  State  of  Virginia  was 
rendered  much  more  difficult.  Mr.  Poindexter  di- 
rected in  his  will  that  the  negroes  should  have  the 
choice  of  freedom  or  being  sold  by  auction,  and  sup- 
posed that  their  liberty  by  this  was  secured.  Their 
freedom,  however,  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that 
the  slaves  were  not  actually  manumitted,  but  that 
their  freedom  depended  on  their  own  choice,  and 
slaves  "cannot  legally  have  the  power  of  choice,"  as 
this  would  involve  the  exercise  of  civil  and  legal 
rights  and  legal  capacity  ;  and  "  as  slaves  have  no 
civil  or  social  rights,  or  legal  capacity,  to  make  or 
agree  to  contracts,  they  cannot  exercise  the  power  of 
choice  with  regard  to  manumission."  They  were  to 
remain  slaves  unless  they  chose  to  be  free,  and,  while 
slaves,  they  could  not  legally  make  any  choice  on  the 
subject,  and  they  therefore  remained  slaves  despite 
the  evident  intentions  of  their  former  owner. 

To  guard  against  a  similar  construction,  Mrs. 
Bolton's  will  was  carefully  worded  so  as  to  avoid  the 
knotty  question,  and  her  slaves  were  directed  to  be 
freed  on  a  certain  day,  and  funds  raised  from  her 
estate  to  be  employed  to  remove  them  to  any  Free 
State  where  they  desired  to  go ;  but  in  order  to  allow 
them  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  Virginia,  if  any 
desired  it  (a  privilege  which  the  laws  refuse  to  freed 
negroes,  under  pain  of  re-enslavement),  she  provided 
c  2 
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and  she  sank  back  into  the  arms  of  her 
favourite  servant,  and  listened  with  closed 

that,  if  any  preferred  to  remain,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  masters  among  her  rela- 
tives. 

When  this  will  was  first  examined,  it  was  decided 
that  the  negroes  were  freed  by  it,  unless  they  declined 
their  liberty  ;  but  the  appeal  being  made  by  the  heirs, 
the  judges  who  had  decided  the  case  of  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter's  will  now  ruled  that  the  same  objection  ap- 
plied to  this.  An  English  lawyer  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  see  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases,  but 
they  ruled  that  the  negroes,  having  no  legal  power  to 
make  the  choice  proposed,  remained  slaves. 

These  decisions,  which  reversed  the  judgment  of 
former  courts,  who  had  in  similar  cases  given  the 
negroes  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  allowed  them  to 
be  free,  virtually  annulled  many  other  wills  already 
drawn  in  Virginia,  and  were  hailed  by  the  slavehold- 
ing  party  as  the  most  important  decisions  that  had 
occurred  on  the  subject  of  slavery  since  the  time  of 
Lord  Mansfield  (of  English  memory).  Lord  Mans- 
field's decision  that  no  slave  could  exist  on  English 
ground,  was  given^,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  1772, 
four  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  in  America. 

The  lawyer  who  drew  up  Mrs.  Bolton's  -will  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  the  heirs  in  overthrowing  his 
own  work.  Truly  the  people  of  Virginia  are,  as  one 
of  their  leading  journals  said  on  this  occasion,  "fully 
and  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  slavery." 
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eyes  to  the  prayers  which  he  commenced 
reading  for  her. 

That  same  night  she  died  quietly  and 
peacefully  Avithout  a  struggle. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Chauncey  and  Con- 
stance that  their  interview  took  place  while 
the  feelings  of  both  were  strongly  impressed 
with  the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed  ;  the 
knowledge  that  death  was  so  near  to  them 
stilled  their  own  emotions  with  a  reverential 
awe.  It  was  a  long  and  painful  conversa- 
tion. On  first  hearing  of  Mr.  Morton's 
cruelty  and  the  change  in  Irene's  fortunes, 
Constance's  distress  was  so  great  that  it 
was  some  time  before  Chauncey  could  pro- 
ceed to  his  own  share  in  the  history. 

Constance  turned  deadly  pale  and  grasped 
the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  she  sat, 
almost  convulsively ;  she  said  nothing  ex- 
cept once.  "  Chauncey,  are  you  telling  me 
the  Avhole  truth  now?"  and  then  she  turned 
away  from  him  and  remained  silent.     .     . 


*'  Constance,  dear  Constance,  you  cannot 
think  as  badly  of  me  as  I  think  of  myself. 
Do  not  give  me  up  yet." 

*'  I   never   could   have   imagined    this," 

c  3 
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answered  Constance,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

It  was  a  relief  to  them  both  that  she  was 
called  away  to  direct  the  preparations  for  the 
funeral,  and  she  did  not  return  to  him  for 
some  hours.  She  did  not  blame  him,  she  saw 
he  was  too  unhappy  to  need  that,  but  he  read 
his  condemnation  in  her  sorrowful  look  and 
quivering  lips  ;  perhaps  the  horrors  of  slav- 
ery had  never  struck  her  so  forcibly  as  at  that 
moment.  She  was  not  hard-liearted;  she 
showed  more  pity  for  him  than  he  had  for 
himself,  but  she  did  not  deceive  him,- — he  saw 
how  he  had  sunk  in  her  estimation,  and  that 
the  past,  though  it  might  be  forgiven,  could 
not  be  forgotten,  and  then  her  thoughts  went 
to  her  poor  friend  ;  she  was  not  thinking 
of  her  own  injury  alone,  her  heart  burned 
to  rescue  and  console  her,  and  if  she  forgave 
Chauncey,  it  was  as  much  to  secure  Irene's 
freedom  and  provide  for  her  instant  rescue. 
She  exacted  a  promise  that  he  would  re- 
turn immediately  to  West  Creek  and  send 
Irene  instantly  to  the  North  under  the 
careful  escort  of  Stephen  Bland  and  his  wife. 
Chauncey  promised,  and  left  Oaklands  on 
this  errand  the  very  next  morning. 
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When  he  was  gone,  Constance  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings  ;  horror,  grief,  and  indigna- 
tion almost  overpowered  her,  and  her  heart 
was  nearly  broken.  She  had  sent  him  to 
secure  Irene's  liberty,  and  had  insisted  on 
his  going  for  that  purpose,  before  she  would 
even  think  whether  she  could  forgive  or  not ; 
but  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  this  ?  Her 
conscience,  her  sense  of  duty,  her  principles, 
told  her  she  ought  never  to  return  to  Chest- 
nut Brook  again  ;  but  her  love  for  Chauncey 
was  too  strong ;  she  could  not  part,  from 
him  now,  fallen  as  he  was.  She  had  cast  in 
her  lot  with  him  for  better  or  worse.  He 
was  no  longer  what  she  had  fondly  ima- 
gined him  to  be.  He  too  was  contaminated 
by  the  foul  atmosphere  that  surrounded 
him ;  but  she  could  not  leave  him  to 
struggle  alone  against  the  temptations 
which  she  saw  were  necessary  consequences 
of  his  position.  She  ought  to  aid  him  in 
redeemino^  the  past.     No  ;  she  must  return 

Ox  ' 

to  Chestnut  Brook  again,  and  pardon  Chaun- 
cey.    She    would   do   so ;    but  life  seemed 
chano^ed   to    her,   and  her    love  could    no 
longer  be  joy  only,  as  it  had  once  been. 
Chauncey  would  have  hated  himself  even 

c  4 
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more  than  he  did,  had  he  known  the  in- 
tensity of  the  distress  in  which  he  left 
Constance  when  he  returned  home  to  send 
Irene  to  the  North.  He  hastened  to  West 
Creek,  and  found,  to  his  amazement,  that 
Irene  had  gone  to  his  father's  plantation, 
and  was  now  absent  with  Mrs.  Burgoyne. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  go 
to  the  Creek,  and  to  wait  until  his  mother 
returned.  Meanwhile  he  consulted  with 
his  overseer  upon  the  best  means  of  sending 
Irene  to  the  North,  which  he  told  Mr. 
Bland,  in  confidence,  must  be  done  with 
the  utmost  secrecy.  To  his  astonishment, 
his  mother  returned,  unaccompanied  by 
Irene.  He  waited  a  day  or  two,  supposing 
that  Mrs.  Burgoyne  had  left  her  to  come  on 
with  the  luggage,  while  she  had  hurried  on 
to  Eleanor ;  but  as  no  Irene  appeared,  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  finding  his 
mother  alone  to  ask  her  where  she  had  left 
her. 

"  She  is  quite  safe  now,"  replied  Mrs. 
Burgoyne,  in  a  tone  which  sent  the  blood 
to  her  son's  face.  "  Oh,  Chauncey  !  Chaun- 
cey !  I  little  thought  Constance's  friend 
would  not  have  been  safe  at  West  Creek. 
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I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  protect 
her." 

Chauncey  made  no  answer  —  he  could 
not  —  he  only  sought  to  learn  where  Irene 
was,  and  hearing  that  she  was  in  good 
hands,  and  on  her  way  to  the  Free  States, 
he  returned  to  Virginia. 


26 


CHAPTER  11. 

Mrs.  Burgoyne  had  left  Irene  in  the  httle 
wagon,  preparing  to  start  for  the  free  ter- 
ritory of  Kansas.  As  long  as  her  kind 
friend  was  near  her,  she  felt  her  courage 
good  ;  but  when  she  lost  sight  of  her  as  the 
noisy  party  in  the  tavern  filled  up  the 
doorway,  her  terror  returned  at  the  pro- 
spect of  her  long  and  uncertain  journey. 
The  nio:ht  was  dark,  and  seemed  even 
blacker  in  contrast  with  the  glow  of  light 
from  the  large  fire  in  the  tavern ;  and  as 
she  looked  fearfully  round  into  the  gloom, 
a  distant,  long,  plaintive  howl  came  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  sent  a  shudder  through 
her  as  she  recognised  the  often-described 
cry  of  the  prairie  wolves.  One  of  the 
horses  in  the  wagon  started  at  the  sound, 
his  harness  rattled,  and  Irene  trembled  as 
if  an  enemy  were  close  at  hand. 

"  Well,  are  you  ready,  Madam  ?"  said  a 
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rough  but  friendly  voice,  at  the  side  of  the 
cart.     "  We've  a  long  drive  before  us." 

"•  Going  to  start  now,  eh  ?  "  said  one  of 
the  men  in  the  bar,  speaking  through  the 
broken  window. 

"  Yes,  I'm  oiF,  for  I  like  company,  and 
those  before  me  won't  wait  for  any  man ;  " 
and  clambering  into  the  cart  with  another 
person  who  took  the  reins,  he  of  the  voice 
sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  vehicle  and 
commenced  smoking,  while  the  horses  set 
off  at  a  steady  trot,  as  if  aware  that  a  long 
journey  was  before  them. 

"  There'll  be  a  moon  soon,"  observed  the 
farmer,  and  Irene  waited  anxiously  for  that 
light  to  come,  that  she  might  distinguish 
the  faces  of  her  fellow-travellers.  They 
soon  came  within  sound  of  another  vehicle, 
in  which  occasional  loud  laughs  and  snatches 
of  song  betokened  a  merry  and  half-drunken 
company.  As  the  wind  rose  higher,  the 
clouds  drifted  faster,  and  at  last  a  chasm  in 
their  dark  folds  let  the  starlight  down  into 
the  prairie,  and  she  was  able  to  see  her 
companions,  who  on  their  part  had  both 
turned  round  to  look  at  her.  The  driver 
was  a  negro,  the  other  a  white  man,  evi- 
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dently  his  master,  and  there  was  something 
in  the  cordial  tone  with  which  he  spoke  to 
his  servant,  which  cheered  Irene,  and  made 
her  hope  he  was  a  kind-hearted  slaveholder, 
for  slaveholder  he  evidently  was.  He  asked 
her  several  questions  about  her  journey, 
which  she  answered  as  well  as  she  could ; 
but  he  soon  lay  back  on  his  buffalo  skin, 
and  smoked  and  dozed  in  silence.  Irene 
could  not  close  her  eyes  for  a  moment ;  the 
fearful  anxiety  she  had  been  suffering  for 
many  days,  the  uncertainty  of  her  route, 
and  the  strangeness  of  her  new  situation, 
left  her  far  too  excited  to  lose  consciousness 
for  an  instant.  She  strained  her  eyes  into 
the  darkness,  becoming  more  terrified  when- 
ever the  clouds  deepened  the  gloom  around 
her ;  she  started  when  the  peals  of  discord- 
ant laughter  sounded  from  the  invisible  cart 
in  front  of  them,  and  shivered  with  fear  as 
the  long  howl  again  showed  the  wolves  to 
be  in  their  vicinity. 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  them,''  said  the 
master  of  the  wagon,  rousing  himself,  as  the 
howl  was  again  heard,  and  seeing  her  fear, 
"  I'll  get  you  safe  on  your  journey.  Did  you 
say  you  were  making  for  Lawrence  ?  " 
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Irene,  knowing  that  she  must  appear  to 
have  a  definite  termination  of  her  journey, 
immediately  answered  that  she  was  going 
to  the  town  he  named. 

"  I  shan't  be  able  to  see  you  there 
myself,  then,"  he  replied  ;  ''  but  I'll  take 
you  where  you'll  soon  find  some  one  as  will. 
It's  the  first  time,  I  calculate,  you've  ever 
travelled  without  a  friend  ?  " 

Irene  pleaded  the  illness  of  a  friend  in 
Lawrence,  and  he  answered, 

"  Well,  if  you  were  not  going  out  of  this 
State,  I  would  have  lent  you  a  nigger 
woman  to  go  with  you  ;  but  I  shouldn't  get 
her  again  out  of  Lawrence,  I  s'pose." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  Irene, 
gratefully  ;  "  have  you  many  servants  ?  " 

*'  Ten  or  twelve,  I  calculate  ;  yes,  wish  I 
hadn't,  I  do.  I  wish  there  was  a  law  to 
make  all  the  niggers  free ;  for  I'm  sick 
of  having  to  look  after  them,  they'll  do 
nothing  without  whipping  and  cursing,  and 
they're  such  a  wretched,  lying  lot  that  I'm 
ashamed  to  let  my  children  grow  up 
amongst  them.  Well,  I  don't  care  wdio 
knows  it,  I  wish  the  niggers  was  free,  and 
I've  often  said  so." 
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"But  is  there  no  dauger  in  saying  that  ?" 
asked  Irene,  in  surprise,  whilst  her  heart 
beat  very  fast  as  she  wondered  whether  he 
was  a  safe  confidant. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  there  is  danger ;  I 
won't  say  what  I  don't  think  to  please  any 
man,  and  if  they  should  come  to  settle  me, 
there'd  be  daylight  through  some  of  them 
too,  I  calculate.  No ;  I've  had  niggers  all 
my  life,  and  I  say  it's  a  plaguy  business." 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and  beyond  a 
few  observations  to  the  negro,  said  no  more 
until  morning  dawned  on  the  prairie.  As 
the  sun  rose,  the  little  wagon  halted  ;  the 
negro  kindled  a  fire  and  waited  on  his  mas- 
ter and  Irene  as  they  ate  a  traveller's 
breakfast,  and  after  an  hour's  delay  they 
set  out  again.  A  long  distance  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  evening,  when  the 
Missourian  stopped  the  horses  before  the 
door  of  a  low  shanty,  built  of  roughly 
squared  logs,  on  the  border  of  a  little 
rivulet.  Several  carts  and  light  wagons 
were  drawn  up  under  an  open  shed,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  two  or  three 
dogs  lay  near  them,  eyeing  each  other  with 
looks  of  suspicion  that  showed  them  to  be 
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the  guardians  of  their  respective  masters^ 
property. 

"  Now,  look  you,  I  shall  leave  you  here," 
said  Irene's  conductor.  "  I'm  going  a  piece 
further  on  myself;  but  it's  to  a  place  where 
you  wouldn't  be  comfortable,  may  be. 
Here  you  can  sleep  quiet,  the  missis  is 
kind  and  thoughtful,  she  will  look  after 
you,  and  I  will  ask  them  to  let  you  go  with 
some  one  as  will  take  care  of  you  to 
Lawrence.  Some  one  will  be  coming  by 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

He  went  into  the  house,  followed  by 
Irene,  and  she  heard  him  tell  the  woman 
who  came  to  meet  them  that  he  wanted 
to  leave  the  young  lady  with  her,  as  hers 
was  a  quiet  respectable  house,  if  she  could 
find  an  escort  for  her  to  Kansas,  where  she 
had  friends  waiting  for  her. 

*'  She  can  stay  with  us,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  mistress  of  the  cabin  ;  "  but  there's  a 
man  going  on  to-morrow  towards  the  bor- 
der, if  that  will  help  her ;  but  he's  one  of 
the  free-soil  folks,  I  think. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  Missourian,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  the 
hostess,  he  turned,  and  beckoning  Irene 
aside,  said, 
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*^  This  man  is  going  on  into  the  terri- 
tory. He's  a  free-soiler,  but  he's  a  man  I 
know  something  of;  his  name's  Foster, 
and  he  owns  a  farm  out  there.  He'll 
take  you  comfortable  a  piece,  and  find  you 
some  one  to  take  you  on  to  Lawrence 
quick." 

The  idea  of  her  new  conductor  being  one 
of  the  free-soilers  had  not  roused  any  fears 
in  Irene,  as  the  Missourian  seemed  to  expect 
it  would ;  aud  she  congratulated  herself  on 
finding  so  good  an  escort,  while  he  assured 
her  that,  though  he  was  one  of  the  rebels, 
Foster  was  a  quiet,  sober  man,  and  she 
need  have  no  fears  of  travelling  under  his 
guidance.    • 

She  could  not  induce  the  kind-hearted 
Missourian  to  accept  any  payment  for 
having  brought  her  so  far  on  her  journey  ; 
he  replied  gallantly  that  it  wasn't  often 
that  he  had  had  so  pleasant  a  companion  to 
talk  to  in  his  wagon ;  and  with  a  fatherly 
consideration  for  her  inexperience,  he  in- 
formed her  exactly  how  much  she  was  to 
pay  her  hostess  the  next  morning,  and 
wishing  her  a  good  journey,  he  shook  her 
hand  heartily  and  retired. 
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The  good  woman  of  the  house  was  hos- 
pitable, nay,  even  kind,  to  the  young  stran- 
ger. She  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  she  was  a  coloured  woman,  and  asked 
questions  innumerable  about  her  friends 
in  Lawrence.  Irene  was  glad  to  escape 
from  her  sympathy  and  curiosity  by 
pleading  excessive  fatigue,  and  lay  down  to 
rest  on  a  bed  which  stood  in  the  one  room, 
vv^hich  was  parlour  and  kitchen  too.  AYorn 
out  with  her  journey  and  anxiety  she  soon 
dropped  into  a  slumber,  and  slept  for  some 
hours  through  all  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
plates,  the  continuous  fretting  of  a  teething 
baby,  and  the  loud  snoring  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  whose  bed  was  also  in  the  little 
kitchen.  Two  hours  before  dawn  her 
hostess  Avakened  her,  and  told  her  she  must 
make  ready  to  start,  for  Mr.  Foster  was 
ffoino'.  Irene  hurried  on  her  shaAvl,  ate  a 
few  hasty  mouthfuls  of  breakfast,  paid  for 
her  entertainment,  and  took  leave  of  her 
hostess.  Mr.  Foster,  the  Kansas  farmer, 
was  ready,  and  she  was  soon  installed  in 
his  wagon,  wrapped  comfortably  in  blankets 
and  cloaks,  and  leaning  against  a  barrel 
of  corn,  while  her  new  companion,  mounting 
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beside  her,  took  the  reins,  and  she  was  once 
more  on  her  way. 

Her  companion  was  a  tall,  brawny  man, 
rough  and  rude  in  his  exterior,  but  there 
was  a  kindly  look  in  his  eye,  and  something 
in  his  western  accent  which  seemed  a  pledge 
of  his  friendly  disposition  to  her,  so  that  she 
felt  herself  already  safer,  and  surer  of  her 
freedom,  before  they  had  gone  ten  miles  on 
their  road,  and  the  long  streak  of  light  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  prairie  showed  the 
dawn  was  come. 

To  attempt  to  realise,  or  even  to  imagine, 
the  feelings  of  the  fugitives  who  see  freedom 
before  them  after  escaping  from  the  foul 
den  of  Southern  slavery,  must  ever  be  an 
impossible  task  for  him  who  has  not  gone 
through  their  soul-crushing  agony  and 
despair.  Thank  heaven !  there  are  only 
four  millions  of  men  and  women  in  Chris- 
tendom who  can  understand  or  suffer  this 
agony  of  agonies  —  to  feel  a  human  soul 
panting  and  aspiring  in  them,  and  to  know 
themselves  to  be  by  law  but  things  and 
chattels,  in  whom  protest  or  assertion  of 
human  feeling  is  to  be  punished  with  the 
lash,  in  whom  reason  is  a  crime,  and  natural 
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affection  an  unrecognised  attribute.  When 
such  as  these,  after  the]  struggle  and  peril 
of  life,  gain  the  freedom  so  long  desired  and 
panted  for,  their  joy  is  such  as  none  who  have 
not  shared  their  sorrow  can  enter  into. 

The  farmer  asked  many  questions  about 
Irene's  destination,  which  she  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  answering,  for  she  dreaded  lest  she 
might  betray  herself  by  her  ignorance  of 
Kansas ;  she  could  only  say  that  she  was 
going  to  Lawrence  to  meet  some  friends, 
and  must  wait  there  until  they  joined  her. 

"  Then  have  you  no  friends  to  stay  with 
now  at  Lawrence  ?"  he  asked,  with  some 
surprise  and  curiosity. 

"  Xo  particular  friends,"  replied  L^ene, 
carelessly.  The  farmer  smiled  as  he  glanced 
at  her  young  and  beautiful  face,  and  said — 

"  And  do  you  think  you  shall  be  safe, 
miss,  to  stop  a  long  while  in  Lawrence,  with 
no  friends  to  take  care  on  you  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  incautious  and  fright- 
ened Irene,  "  Lawrence  is  a  free  town,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

The  man  turned  sharply  round,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  keen,  scrutinising 
glance ;    her   varying   colour    and    evident 
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confusion   aroused  his  suspicions,    and  he 
asked,  — 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  Are  you  going  to  friends 
in  Lawrence,  or  do  you  only  want  to  get  to 
a  free  territory  ?  " 

Irene's  heart  almost  stood  still  with  ter- 
ror ;  she  saw  she  was  discovered,  and  was 
about  to  confess  the  truth  and  throw  herself 
on  his  mercy,  when  he  continued,  "  Well,  if 
so,  you're  not  the  first  I've  driven  from  the 
Slave  States  to  Lawrence,  or  further  still ; 
and  if  you're  a  slave  you  may  tell  me,  for 
I'm  a  Free-soil  man^  and  I'll  see  you  to  a  safe 
place." 

"  You  will  take  me  to  the  Free  States, 
you  will  ?  "  cried  Irene,  clasping  her  hands 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  imploringly. 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  he  replied,  "that  I  will 
I'll  not  let  you  lose  your  freedom  now 
you've  come  so  far  for  it ;"  and,  expressing 
his  sympathy  for  her  in  kind  and  hearty 
language,  he  wound  up  by  saying,  "  And  I 
guess  I'll  take  you  to  a  house  where  they 
won't  think  of  coming  after  you,  or  they'd 
get  the  worst  of  it,  maybe.  You  shall  go 
to  James  Montgomery's  cabin,  and  his  wife, 
I'm  certain,  will  be  kind  to  you  till  you  can 
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go  on  to  Canada,  for  it's  there  you  must  go 
at  last,  I  guess." 

The  Free- soil  man  kept  his  word,  and 
conducted  Irene  to  the  house  of  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Free-soilers,  and  here 
Irene  felt  herself  at  last  secure  from 
danger. 

The  Kansas  Territory  was  at  this  time, 
November,  1858,  the  scene  of  bloody  skir- 
mishes and  contests  between  the  Free-soil 
men  and  the  upholders  of  law  and  order, 
as  the  Southern  party  styled  themselves. 
Since  the  colonisation  of  Kansas,  the 
struggle  between  North  and  South  had  as- 
sumed a  new  form,  and  questions  which  had 
been  left  to  the  votes  of  legislatures  and 
senators  were  brought  to  the  fierce  decision 
of  the  sword. 

As  the  accession  of  any  new  state,  with 
its  resources  and  votes  in  Congress,  gives 
increased  poAver  to  either  the  Northern  or 
Southern  party,  when  the  time  came  for 
the  fertile  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  to  be 
colonised,  the  South  resolved  to  have  a 
share  of  the  territory,  although,  by  old 
agreement  and  standing  treaties,  it  had  been 
given  to  the  North  as   an  equivalent  for 
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Missouri.  Having  long  since  recognised 
that  free  labour  and  slave  labour  are  almost 
incompatible,  the  North  understands  that 
any  territory  where  the  South  introduces 
slavery  is  virtually  lost  to  Northern  emi- 
grants and  industry  for  ever.  This  being 
the  case,  regard  for  its  own  interests  justi- 
fied the  North  in  desiring  that  the  new 
territory  west  of  Missouri  should  be  made  a 
free  state.  It  was  already  so  by  treaty  and 
by  law,  having  been,  like  the  old  Missouri 
territory  fifty  years  ago,  secured  by  solemn 
pledges  against  the  introduction  of  "  in- 
voluntary servitude."  When  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  1820  gave  over  all  the  terri- 
tory south  of  36°  30'  to  the  slave  power, 
the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  territories  lying 
above  that  line  consoled  the  North  in  some 
measure  for  its  loss ;  but  as  years  rolled  on, 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  advanced  to 
those  countries,  the  Southern  party,  in- 
creasing in  power,  would  no  longer  be 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  old  treaty,  and 
when  measures  were  concerted  for  orga- 
nising the  Indian  country  into  "  Terri- 
tories "  (the  preliminary  step  for  creating  a 
new  state),  the  slaveholding  party  stepped 
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forward  ao^ain  to  secure  an  advantao-e  for 
itself. 

As  the  new  country  was  legally  free  soil^ 
the  question  of  slavery  had  no  right  to 
obtrude  itself  into  the  deliberation  of  Con- 
gress when  the  new  territory  was  under 
consideration,  yet  the  Southern  members 
audaciously  proposed  that  the  "  new  terri- 
tories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  be  given  the 
option  of  entering  the  Union  as  Free  or 
Slave  States,  as  their  citizens  might  here- 
after decide."  This  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  North  was  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  power  of  the  South, 
and  afterwards  carried  in  one  of  the  most 
lengthened  debates  Congress  ever  witnessed. 

As  soon  as  the  Kansas  bill  was  passed, 
May,  1854,  leaving  the  fate  of  the  future  state 
to  be  determined  by  the  votes  of  the  first 
settlers,  it  became  evident  that  a  race  would 
be  run  between  the  North  and  the  South 
to  secure  the  new  country  for  freedom  or 
slavery.  Never,  perhaps,  has  an  emigration 
been  better  organised  than  that  from  the 
Northern  states ;  clergymen  and  school- 
masters accompanied  the  settlers,  and  men 
of  education   and  respectability  were  first 
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among  the  colonists, — and  never,  perhaps, 
has  a  new  country  been  settled  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  But  the  Southern 
patriots  were  not  idle,  and  having  but  a 
scanty  working  population  wherewith  to 
people  the  debatable  ground,  they  prepared 
to  resist  the  "  Free-soil  invaders  "  with 
other  measures.  "  I  tell  you,"  said  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  Missouri,  "  to  mark 
every  scoundrel  who  is  in  the  least  tainted 
with  abolitionism  or  free-soilism  and  exter- 
minate him.  Neither  give  nor  take  quar- 
ter from  the  d d  rascals.    To  those  who 

have  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violating 
laws,  state  or  national,  I  say,  the  time  has 
come  when  such  impositions  must  be  dis- 
regarded, as  your  rights  and  property  are 
in  danger.  I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to 
enter  every  election  district  in  Kansas  in 
defiance  of  Reeder*  and  his  myrmidons,  and 
vote  at  the  point  of  the  bowie-knife  and 
revolver.  Neither  take  nor  give  quarter,  as 
the  cause  demands  it.  It  is  enough  that  the 
slaveholding  interest  wills  it,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal." 

*  The  Governor  of  Kansas. 
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Notwithstanding  these  threats,  and  the 
constant  annoyance  from  parties  of  Mis- 
sourians  on  the  watch  for  plunder,  the  Free- 
soilers  continued  to  settle  in  the  country ; 
and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
met  to  elect  their  delegate  to  Congress,  the 
majority  of  the  Free-soilers  was  so  evident 
that  seventeen  hundred  armed  men  from 
Missouri,  marched  over  the  border,  voted  as 
citizens  of  Kansas,  and  by  these  means  car- 
ried a  pro-sla.very  candidate.  Four  months 
later,  in  March,  1855,  the  same  scene  v/as 
repeated  ;  the  citizens  of  Kansas  having  met 
to  elect  their  representatives,  nearly  five 
thousand  Missourians  appeared  to  control 
the  polls,  and  elected  a  legislature,  of  which 
some  members  were  even  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri. The  Free-soil  settlers  refused  to  re- 
cognise this  legislature,  or  the  pro- slavery 
laws  it  enacted,  and  subsequently  elected 
another*  to  represent  fairly  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens.  A  month  later,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Pierce,  denounced  this 
second  legislature  as  an  illegal  assembly,  and 
sent  Federal  troops  into  the  territory  to  en- 

*  Called  the  Topeka  legislature. 
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force  the  laws  of  tlie  first.  Sympathisers  and 
volunteers  from  the  South  had  also  come  to 
aid  the  pro-slavery  party;  a  band  of  Missou- 
rians,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  had  marched 
to  attack  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and  now, 
joining  the  Federal  troops,  committed,  under 
the  shelter  of  their  name,  many  outrages  on 
the  Free-state  settlers.  The  Free-soilers, 
not  choosing  to  resist  the  Federal  authority, 
though  it  was  then  under  pro-slavery  influ- 
ence, offered  no  opposition,  while  under 
the  plea  of  arresting  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  the  Federal  troops  marched  to 
Lawrence,  cannonaded  the  principal  public 
buildings,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder. 
After  this  time,  the  Free-state  men,  con- 
demned as  rebels  by  the  Federal  autho- 
rity, and  exposed  to  the  continual  invasion 
of  the  Southern  champions  of  law  and 
order,  had  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and 
protect  their  families  and  homes  as  they 
best  might.  There  were  many  skirmishes 
between  them  and  the  Southern  guerillas, 
and  many  cowardly  murders  of  Free- 
state  men  were  recorded,  before  twenty- 
one  hundred  mounted  Missourians  rode 
into  the  country  again  to  plunder  and  de- 
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stroy  wherever  they  could  advance  unmo- 
lested. This  was  in  the  summer  of  1856. 
The  Federal  authorities,  sympathising  with 
the  pro-slavery  party,  dispersed  the  Free- 
state  legislature,  and,  to  their  eternal  dis- 
grace, the  United  States'  troops  remained 
quiet  and  indifferent  spectators,  while  the 
Missourians  sacked  and  burned  a  Free-state 
town,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  re- 
volting brutality.  The  roads  were,  accord- 
ing to  a  Federal  authority, ''  literally  strewed 
with  dead  bodies;"  the  Free-soilers,  con- 
demned as  rebels  to  the  Union,  were  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  "  Border  ruffians,"  armed 
in  many  instances  with  muskets  from  the 
armouries  of  the  United  States.  Nothing, 
however,  could  daunt  their  love  of  freedom, 
or  their  detestation  of  slavery,  and  they  stood 
their  ground.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
most  removed  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Missourians,  the  struggle  gradually  became 
one  of  political  intrigue,  in  which  the  Free- 
soil  cause  triumphed ;  but  fighting  still 
continued  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
territory,  nor  had  it  ceased  at  the  time 
when  Irene  Morton  sought  a  refuge  among 
the  Free-soilers  in  the  Avinter  of  1858. 
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Kindly  treated,  and  promised  assistance 
in  going  to  the  Free  States  or  Canada, 
Irene  felt  she  could  safely  wait  a  few  weeks, 
and  learn  if  Maxwell  was  still  her  friend  or 
not.  She  wrote  to  Philadelphia,  and  she 
also  sent  word  of  her  safety  to  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne,  wisely  omitting,  however,  to  say 
where  she  was,  lest  the  letter  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Colonel.  The  letter, 
however,  was  a  sufficient  assurance  of  her 
safety  to  rejoice  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  and  also 
Constance,  to  whom  she  showed  it,  and  set 
their  minds  at  ease  concerning  Irene's 
present  condition. 

The  answer  to  Irene's  Northern  missive 
came  after  many  days,  but  not  by  letter. 
One  day,  as  she  was  anxiously  watching 
for  it,  and  trusting  it  was  already  on  its 
road,  she  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  near 
the  door  ;  a  voice  that  made  her  heart  bound 
with  joy  inquired  for  her,  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  locked  in  Maxwell's  arms. 

Edward  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from 
his  Southern  prison  only  the  day  before 
Irene's  letter  reached  her  old  governess,  and 
without  losing  an  hour,  he  set  off  to  find 
his  darling.     His  long  strange  silence  was 
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well  explained  when  he  told  her  of  his 
arrest  and  tedious  imprisonment.  He  had 
hastened  to  join  her  before  he  gave  a 
thought  to  the  important  affairs  on  which 
he  was  engaged  previous  to  his  arrest,  and 
he  was  therefore  unwillingly  obliged  to 
return  home  for  a  few  weeks,  not  choosing 
to  take  her  with  him  on  so  hurried  a  jour- 
ney, but  at  the  same  time  removing  her  to 
a  place  of  greater  safety  than  the  house  of 
Montgomery  was  likely  to  be  during  its 
master's  occasional  absences.  He  had  ac- 
quaintances in  the  territory,  for  his  name, 
which  v/as  well  known  as  that  of  a  stren- 
uous advocate  of  freedom,  secured  him  many 
friends  among  those  devoted  to  the  same 
cause  ;  and  he  felt  no  fear  in  leaving  Irene 
with  them  while  he  went  to  prepare  for 
his  marriage  and  subsequent  journey  to 
Boston. 

The  circumstances  of  his  business  allowed, 
or  rather  advised  his  residing  in  his  native 
state  for  a  year  or  two,  and  he  trusted  to 
be  able  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his 
parents  for  his  young  w^ife.  They  would 
never  suspect  her  history,  and  would,  he 
hoped,  forgive  him  his  political  theories,  for 
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the  sake  of  her  sweet  face.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  therefore,  having  first  taken 
Irene  to  the  house  of  a  friend  he  had  known 
for  many  years.  To  that  house  he  was 
sure  no  slaveholder  would  follow  her,  for, 
like  all  those  within  many  miles  round,  it 
was  protected  from  Southern  invasion  by 
the  presence  of  the  brave  old  man  who  has 
since  died  on  an  American  scaffold,  a  suf- 
ferer in  the  holy  war  against  unchristian 
slavery  and  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  South. 
At  this  time  Captain  John  Brown  was 
working  on  his  farm,  surrounded  by  the 
sons  and  the  friends  who  loved  him  and 
the  Right,  enough  to  follow  him  in  the 
bold  enterprise  which  has  since  made  the 
slave  power  tremble  to  its  foundation.  The 
attempt  failed  through  treachery,  and  few 
of  those  who  in  Europe  heard  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  old  man  and  his  surviving 
companions  understood  the  object  of  his 
undertaking,  or  knew  that  the  so-called 
anarchist  and  incendiarist  was  a  man  of 
the  kindest  heart  and  tenderest  humanity 
— hating  war  itself  as  unchristian,  but 
hating  slavery  still  more ;  a  man  who,  fore- 
seeing the  fury  of  the  negro  insurrections 
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that  will  —  that  must  break  out  in  the 
Southern  states  in  a  year  or  two,  sought  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  that  time  by  placing 
the  inevitable  movement  under  civilised  and 
Christian  control. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Chauncey  had  meantime  brought  Con- 
stance back  to  Chestnut  Brook,  where  she 
was  received  with  tears  and  the  warmest 
affection.  Even  the  Colonel  said  as  he 
kissed  her,  ''  By  Jove!  we  have  missed  you, 
my  dear  child,"  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne's  emo- 
tion was  too  great  for  words. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  it,  Con- 
stance," said  Mavor,  "  but  I  did  not  know 
what  I  Avas  saying.  You  know  our  South- 
ern tempers  are  so  fiery,  and  Harwich  had 
driven  me  nearly  mad." 

"  And  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  whilst 
I  was  so  angr}',"  said  Constance,  as  she 
offered  her  cheek  to  his  kiss  of  peace, 
"  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  she  was 
your  aunt." 

Mavor  made  no  answer  to  this ;  perhaps, 
because  he  knew  he  had  not  entered  into 
the  combat  for  Aunt  Mary's  sake.  "  It 
was  not  for   her  I  was  angry  with  Con- 
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stance,"  he  said  to  Eleanor  afterwards;  "but 
it's  no  use  telling  her  what  is  the  truth — 
that  this  Northern  nonsense  of  hers  will 
ruin  her  happiness  and  Chauncey's  too  if 
he  can't  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  Oh,  he  will  be  able,  depend  upon  it, 
Mayor ;  she  will  do  nothing  to  vex  him. 
It  never  would  have  happened  if  he  had 
been  at  home.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  Con- 
stance has  come  back,  I  have  been  thinking 
all  the  time  I've  been  ill  that  I  never 
should  see  her  again." 

"  Ah,  you  are  full  of  fancies,  Leonore," 
said  her  husband,  fondly.  "  I  have  heard  to- 
day that  you  are  always  miserable  lest 
some  mischief  should  happen  to  baby." 

Eleanor  tried  to  laugh,  she  could  not  tell 
him  what  she  feared;  but  Mrs.  Burgoyne 
had  seen  that  she  could  not  bear  to  have 
the  infant  out  of  her  sight  unless  one  of  the 
family  was  watching  it.  It  was  no  use 
reasoning  with  Eleanor,  she  was  in  evident 
terror  lest  some  wilful  mischief  should  hap- 
pen to  the  child,  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne  was 
obliged  to  keep  it  under  her  own  eye  when- 
ever it  was  absent  from  its  mother's  room. 
Eleanor,  satisfied  whenever  it  was  in  her 
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charge,  became  calmer,  and  when  she  saw 
how  fond  Hester,  who  had  been  made  the 
baby's  nurse,  seemed  of  it,  she  grew  some- 
what less  anxious  for  its  safety,  and  hoped, 
by  giving  the  girl  many  presents  for  herself 
and  her  own  infant,  to  secure  her  real  love 
for  the  little  one  in  her  care. 

Amongst  Chauncey  Burgoyne's  friends, 
it  had  been  a  surprise  to  Constance  to  find 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Tarleton  was  one  of  the 
dearest  and  most  intimate,  and  she  had 
only  learned  it  after  that  gentleman  had 
been  a  visitor  at  Oaklands  for  some  time. 
Before  his  hostess  he  could  never  speak  of 
his  friends  at  Chestnut  Brook,  and  Con- 
stance had  learned  to  practise  the  same 
reserve;  and  it  was  not  until  one  day  when 
Mrs.  Bolton  was  not  present,  that  Mr. 
Tarleton  mentioned  the  name  of  Chauncey 
Burgoyne  as  his  friend.  Constance  in- 
stantly confessed  to  knowing  the  family 
intimately,  and  Mr.  Tarleton,  after  talking 
of  them  for  an  hour,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
very  fortunately  for  himself,  that  the  ob- 
stacle to  his  projects  which  he  had  convinced 
himself  already  existed  in  Miss  Annersly's 
heart,  was  Chauncey.     He  made  the   dis- 
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covery  happily  in  time,  before  he  had 
either  committed  himself  or  his  affections  ; 
he  prudently  left  Oaklands,  and  soon  sa- 
tisfied himseli  that  no  better  thing  could 
happen  than  a  marriage  between  his  friend 
and  Miss  Annersly.  It  was  therefore  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  afterwards  read  a 
letter  from  Chauncey  informing  him  of  her 
engagement  to  himself,  and  his  task  of  con- 
gratulation was  easy,  as  he  had  only  to 
write  to  both  his  friends  and  praise  each 
one  to  the  other,  and  exact  from  them 
a  promise  to  visit  his  plantation  at  some 
time  not  very  remote,  he  hoped. 

Eustace  had  met  Constance  with  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  pleasure,  but  there 
was  a  marked  change  in  him,  and  she 
thought  for  the  worse.  Had  she  known 
the  companions  he  had  been  consorting 
with  during  her  absence,  her  surprise  would 
have  been  lessened.  At  this  time  a  fit  of 
sulks  came  over  the  young  gentleman,  owing 
to  his  father's  refusal  to  invite  his  friend 
Adrian  to  the  house,  or  permit  his  son  to 
visit  Adrianville.  Colonel  Burgoyne  now 
saw  cause  to  regret  the  intimacy  which  had 
sprung  up  between  the  two  young  men,  for 
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he  learned  that  the  gaming-table  had  lately 
been  added  to  the  attractions  of  Adrian- 
ville;  and  though  Adrian,  out  of  regard  to 
the  Colonel's  "  prejudices"  on  this  point,  had 
prevented  Eustace  from  joining  it,  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  this  forbearance  would 
be  of  long  duration,  and  Colonel  Burgoyne 
felt  very  uneasy  on  the  subject.  He  there- 
fore made  his  son  decline  another  invitation 
to  his  friend's  house,  and  Eustace  was 
much  disgusted  thereby.  Adrian  was  lively 
and  amusing — his  friends  were  the  same  ; 
he  prided  himself  upon  his  good  horses, 
first-rate  dogs,  and  handsome  quadroon 
servants;  and  all  these  were,  with  his  house, 
at  the  disposal  of  his  friends.  There  is  no 
hospitality  like  Southern  hospitality.  Eu- 
stace consoled  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
by  riding  over  to  a  tavern  in  the  wood, 
where  there  was  a  deal  of  coloured  company 
of  both  sexes,  all  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
good  will  of  the  son  of  so  rich  a  planter  as 
Colonel  Burgoyne.  His  father  would  will- 
ingly have  kept  him  at  home,  but  he  was 
occupied  with  business  correspondence,  and 
Mavor  was  always  engaged  overlooking 
Henninof  in  the  field. 
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If  Mavor  had  really  hoped  that  Chauncey 
would  get  the  "  Northern  nonsense  "  out  of 
Constance's  head,  he  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. She  had  thought  more  of  the 
subject  during  her  exile  at  Oaklands  ;  the 
heartless  selfishness  and  indifference  to  suf- 
fering which  marked  the  conversation  of 
Hey  ward  Bolton  and  his  friends  when  they 
spoke  of  their  human  property,  and  which 
induced  Mrs.  Bolton,  a  slaveholder  for  forty 
years,  to  free  her  servants  rather  than  leave 
them  to  their  mercies,  had  had  its  effect 
on  Constance,  and  she  wo\ild  have  returned 
to  Chestnut  Brook  confirmed  in  her  detesta- 
tion of  slavery,  even  without  the  arrest  of 
Irene  and  its  consequences.  Now  the  idea  of 
being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system,  which,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  West  Creek,  she  soon  must  be,  was 
abhorrent  to  her,  and  she  was  intensely 
pained  by  hearing  a  few  words  of  Letta's, 
spoken  when  she  did  not  imagine  any  of  the 
family  were  near. 

"  Miss   Annersly's   very  kind   at   heart 
now,  if  it  lasts." 

"  Yes,  but  it  won't  last,  I  tell  yer,"  said 
Clara;    '*  them    Northern   ladies  is   allays 
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kind  at  first  ;  but  lors,  Letta,  'times  they 
gets  worse  on  our  real  ladies.  My  ole 
missis  as  I  lived  with  was  an  Englisher, 
they  said,  and  she  used  to  be  soft  enough 
when  I  was  a  little  un,  but  she  didn't  stop 
so.  I  don't  think  she'd  whip  us  much,  but 
she  was  allays  jawing  and  scolding  round 
at  us." 
,  "  Worse  nor  missis  ?  "  asked  Jessy. 

"  Oh,  missis  is  kind  to  her,"  answered 
Clara,  "  though  I  suppose  the  devil  will 
have  her  with  the  rest,  if  all  were  known. 
If  Mis'  Harwich  would  say  what  she  knows 
about  that  Katie,  we'd  know  something,  I 
guess." 

Letta  shuddered,  but  answered,  "  That 
was  before  she  was  so  fond  of  church,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  was ;  but  that  don't  make  no 
difference,"  said  Jessy.  "  Lors  !  my  ole 
mas'r  was  a  preacher,  and  he  was  the 
hardest,  meanest  old  sinner  that  ever  went 
to  the  devil,  I  think  ;  he " 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake !  "  murmured  her 
companions,  and  Constance  found  them  all 
intent  on  their  work  when  she  came  for- 
ward. 
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After  hearing  this  colloquy  she  felt  a 
perfect  dread  of  becoming  one  of  the  hated 
mistresses  of  these  unwilling  and  unhappy 
servants,  and  the  fear  hung  heavily  on  her 
that  she  might  in  time  become  one  of  the 
less  tender  owners,  and  deserve  their  hatred 
and  mistrust.  Chauncey  acknowledged  that 
he  had  grown  more  indifferent  to  the 
punishment  of  his  hands,  and  he  won- 
dered how  Stephen  Bland  could  still  remain 
so  soft-hearted. 

But  still  Constance  had  some  comfort  in 
thinking  that  Chauncey's  mind  was  gra- 
dually being  awakened  to  new  views  upon 
the  subject.  She  saw  he  avoided  entering 
into  his  former  favourite  political  discus- 
sions with  his  brother,  and  she  divined 
that  some  doubts  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  his  own  responsibilities  as  a 
slaveholder,  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  She 
told  him  one  day  of  Clara's  assertion  that 
her  English  mistress  had  treated  her  worse 
than  a  native-born  Southerner  would  have 
done. 

Chauncey  tried  to  laugh,  but  he  looked 
sad,  nevertheless.  *'  We  must  do  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  bribe  them  to  good  beha- 
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viour  by  presents  and  indulgences,"  he  said. 
"If  we  were  in  Virginia,  or  any  state 
where  manumission  is  easier,  we  would 
promise  to  free  them  all  some  day,  if  they 
behaved  well,  and  that  might  keep  them  in 
good  order." 

"  Will  the  law  here  ever  be  altered,  do 
you  think  ?  Perhaps  it  may  before  that 
time,"  suggested  Constance. 

"I  fear  not,"  said  Chauncey,  and  the 
slight  tone  of  sadness  with  which  he  said 
this  was  music  to  Constance's  heart ;  "  but 
if  it  is  not,  and  we  are  still  of  the  same 
mind,  we  must  remove  our  servants  to 
Virginia.  I  see  you  are  proud  of  the 
manumission  of  the  Oaklands'  niggers,  and 
you  may  well  be,  for  it  is  more  than 
sixty  thousand    dollars  thrown  away." 

"  Thrown  away,  Chauncey  ?  " 

"  Well,  unemployed  then ;  lost  to  the 
heirs,  at  any  rate ;  will  that  be  the  right 
way  to  phrase  it  ?  You  cannot  expect  me 
to  say,  restored  to  its  rightful  liberty,"  and 
as  he  laughed  he  sighed,  and  said  no 
more. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  since  Constance 
had   returned   to  Chestnut  Brook,  and  as 
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Chauncey,  confident  in  Mr.  Bland's  good 
management,  and  general  ability,  felt  he 
might,  without  hesitation,  leave  home  before 
the  crop  was  entirely  gathered  in,  Con- 
stance was  persuaded  to  ^x  her  wedding- 
day  for  the  end  of  October.  Her  joy  may 
be  imagined  at  the  sudden  and  totally 
unexpected  arrival  of  her  brother  at 
Chestnut  Brook  a  fortnight  previously. 

"  I  could  not  stay  another  month  with- 
out seeing  you,"  he  concluded,  after  he  had 
given  her  a  hasty  sketch  of  his  fortunes ; 
"  and  I  am  indeed  glad  I  came  now,  as 
you  will  be  away  so  soon,  and  I  should 
have  found  you  flown."  He  laughed  as 
he  spoke,  but  his  gaiety  was  strangely 
forced,  and  Constance  could  see  that  he 
was  in  much  secret  agitation  and  restless- 
ness all  the  time.  His  attention  was  wan- 
dering from  those  present,  and  he  answered 
their  remarks  somewhat  widely  and  vaguely. 
The  truth  was,  Charles  was  in  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  for  he  was  very  distressed  to  find  his 
sister's  marriage  so  immediately  at  hand, 
and,  moreover,  on  his  journey  he  had  heard 
at  Philadelphia  of  Irene's  arrest,  and  subse- 
quent going  to  Chestnut  Brook.     His  too 
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evident  agitation  could  not  remain  long  un- 
noticed, and  when  Mrs.  Burgoyne  left  the 
room,  Chauncey  and  the  others  withdrew 
also  on  various  pretexts  of  business,  and 
the  brother  and  sister  were  left  together. 

"  Charles,  has  anything  happened  ?"  said 
Constance,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Eus- 
tace, who  had  left  at  a  sign  from  Chauncey; 
"  is  dear  aunt  ill,  or  anything  ? '' 

Though  Charles  had  more  than  one 
reason  for  his  uneasiness,  he  could  easily 
account  for  his  anxiety  by  one  only. 

"  Constance,  I  have  been  through  Phila- 
delphia on  my  way  here.  What  of  Irene  ? 
Is  she  here  now  ?     Can  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens !  do  you  know  it  already  ?" 
exclaimed  his  sister,  in  consternation. 

"  Know  it  ?  yes,  I  do.  Oh,  that  double- 
faced  scoundrel,  her  father!  How  he 
talked  of  his  affection  for  her  when  we 
were  at  Jefferson ville !  Nothing  was  too 
good  for  her.  Had  he  not  seemed  to  set 
such  a  value  upon  her,  I  might  have  had 
courage  to  speak  then.  But  quick,  Con- 
stance, is  she  here  with  you,  and  how  is  she 
treated  by  them  all  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  here,  Charles,"  replied  Con- 
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stance ;  "I  was  away  with  a  friend  when 
she  came,  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne  sent  her 
away,  and  she  is  now  in  the  Free  States." 

"  In  the  Free  States,  do  you  say  ?  Are 
you  sure  of  that  ?  They  had  not  heard  of 
that  in  Philadelphia.     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  In  Philadelphia  —  no,  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  heard ;  but  we  heard  from 
her  a  fortnight  since.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  has 
had  a  letter  from  her  to  say  she  is  safe, 
and  has  met  some  people  who  are  very 
kind  to  her.  There  is  no  address  and  no 
date." 

''  No  address  and  no  date  ?  Can  I  see 
the  letter  ?  I  must  see  it,  Constance ;  I 
must  get  to  her  directly.  She  shall  see 
that  she  has  friends  still,  who  will  not  leave 
her  because  she  is  no  longer  an  heiress, 
and  white,  as  they  call  themselves.  Yes, 
I  must  go  to  her  immediately.  When  I 
think  how  tenderly  she  watched  my  father ; 
how  she  sat  by  him,  and  sang  to  him  in  her 
sweet  angel  voice ;  how  she  looked  when  I 
bade  her  farewell,  and  she  promised  to 
take  care  of  you,  Constance ;  and  think  of 
her  being  called  a  slave  !  —  insulted  with 
that    name  of   slave !  —  insulted  by  every 
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man  wlio  looks  at  her !  —  I  wonder  how  I 
can  keep  myself  from  madness  !  However, 
I'll  find  her,  I'll  take  her  safely  to  the 
North,  and  if  that  sneaking  fellow  to  whom 
she  was  to  be  married  is  going  to  cry  off,  as 
he  seems  doing,  I  will  tell  her  that  there 
is  one  man  who  loves  her,  and  that  in 
England " 


"Charles,  you  do  not  love  Irene?"  ex- 
claimed his  sister,  in  amazement. 

"  Why  should  you  look  so  astonished  ? 
You  surely  know  I  loved  her  before  I  left 
America?  What!  do  you — can  you  think 
that  her  being  called  coloured  can  afi'ect 
me?  Curse  on  those  wicked  American 
prejudices!  To  call  her,  her  coloured!  — 
her  with  her  pure  transparent  blood  and 
golden  hair,  who  looked  as  if  she  were  a 
child  of  heaven." 

"  But  Charles,  she  loves  Mr.  Maxwell," 
interposed  Constance,  hurriedly. 

*'I  know  that,  Constance;  but  he  is 
gone,  and  no  one  knows  where  he  is,  and 
if  he  does  not  come  to  seek  her  love,  I  will 
tell  her  that  I  have  always  loved  her.  I 
will  go  to  her  at  once.  Will  you  get  me 
the  letter,  dearest  sister  ?" 
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"  But  there  is  no  address  in  it,  you 
cannot  go  to  her,  Charles,"  said  Constance, 
hurrying  away  to  fetch  it ;  and  after  read- 
ing it,  and  assuring  himself  that  Irene  was 
quite  safe,  Annersly  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  agree  that,  for  the  present,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  her  whereabouts,  and 
that,  if  she  was  with  friends,  he  must  be 
content  to  wait  till  he  could  gain  some 
other  clue.  He  said  he  should  go,  however, 
to  Philadelphia,  and  learn  if  Mrs.  Lessing 
knew  where  she  was,  for  he  thought  Max- 
well had  "  chosen  to  take  himself  off,  and 
that  the  task  of  consolino;  Irene  would  be 
left  to  him." 

Constance  shook  her  head ;  she  had  more 
trust  in  Maxwell's  constancy,  but  she  could 
not  convince  her  brother  of  his  mistake, 
and  could  only  entreat  him  to  be  outwardly 
calm  and  silent  as  to  Irene,  now  that  Colonel 
Burgoyne  and  his  wife  were  re-entering  the 
room. 

The  others  soon  joined  them,  and  Con- 
stance watched  with  some  anxiety  to  see 
the  mutual  impression  that  her  brother 
and  Chauncey  produced  on  each  other. 
Charles  was  more  bent  on  learning  the  true 
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feelings  of  his  sister  towards  her  affianced 
lover  than  even  on  forming  an  estimate  of 
Chauncey ;  he  was  predisposed  to  believe 
she  could  not  be  really  and  truly  in  love 
with  him,  and  was  dismayed  to  find  that 
the  marriage  was  already  so  near.  There 
seemed  no  chance  that  his  representations 
could  be  of  avail,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
with  real  relief  that  he  acknowledged  to 
himself,  before  the  evening  was  over,  that 
Constance  looked  happy,  and  as  if  her 
choice  was  one  of  true  affection.  As  to 
whether  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  fortunate 
one,  Annersly  had  still  many  doubts ; 
he  was  not  disposed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  judge  any  member  of  the  slave- 
holding  aristocracy  favourably,  and  though 
he  felt  personally  rather  attracted  towards 
Chauncey,  he  could  not  forget  all  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  ultra- Southern  theories  of 
the  future  statesman. 

''  Well,  Charles,  how  do  you  and  he  get 
on  ?"  Constance  asked,  rather  timidly,  the 
next  day,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  her 
brother  to  introduce  the  subject.  "  You 
all  sat  up  talking  very  late,  I  hear." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  and  Mr.  Burgoyne  talked 
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for  a  couple  of  hours,  I  suppose,  after  you 
ladies  had  all  left  us.  I  like  him  very  much, 
Constance,  I  am  most  agreeably  surprised. 
I  thought  when  I  first  came  that  his  brother 
was  he,  and  it  was  a  shock ;  I  must  say  I 
felt  readier  to  shoot  than  to  like  him." 

"  Now  be  serious,  Charles.  You  did  not 
take  Mavor  for  Chauncey?" 

"  Indeed,  but  I  did ;  he  met  me  so  cor- 
dially. I  must  say  he  seems  an  amiable 
fellow  too,  but  certainly  not  the  man  I 
expected  would  be  your  choice.  I  like 
your  Mr.  Burgoyne,  I  like  him  very  much, 
but  I  wish  he  was  not  a  planter." 

''  Oh,  Charles,  you  cannot  wish  it  more 
than  I  do,"  answered  his  sister,  sadly ;  and 
Charles  felt  it  would  not  do  to  say  more. 
Chauncey  joined  them  at  the  same  moment, 
and  Annersly  saw  by  the  look  with  which 
Constance  turned  to  him  that,  whether  her 
life  with  him  was  to  be  happy  or  not,  any 
interference  on  his  part  was  utterly  out  of 
the  question. 

Constance  was  exceedingly  desirous  that 
her  brother  should  stay  at  Chestnut  Brook 
until  her  marriage  ;  but  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  go  to  Philadelphia,  to  learn  further  news 
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of  Irene  ;  he  could  not  give  up  the  idea 
that,  if  Maxwell  cooled  in  his  protestations 
of  affection,  she  might  listen  to  his  suit  if 
skilfully  urged ;  and  pleading  urgent  busi- 
ness at  the  North,  he  refused  alike  his 
sister's  entreaty  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne's  press- 
ing invitation,  to  remain  at  the  plantation. 

A  letter  which  arrived  from  Philadelphia 
changed  his  resolution.  It  was  to  Con- 
stance from  Mrs.  Lessing,  and  defeated  all 
Charles'  but  half-confessed  hopes  that  Max- 
well might  prove  faithless  after  all.  Mrs. 
Lessing  wrote  that  Maxwell  had  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  having  been  for  many  weeks 
imprisoned  in  jail  in  South  Carolina.  He 
had  never  been  ])rought  to  trial,  but  had 
been  released  through  the  intervention  of  a 
gentleman  Avho  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  family.  He  had  received  news  of 
Irene's  safety  in  Kansas  the  very  day  that 
he  reached  Philadelphia,  and  had  set  off 
immediately  to  find  her,  and  evidently  had 
no  thoughts  of  drawing  back,  or  of  giving  up 
his  darling. 

This  letter  Constance  put  into  her  bro- 
ther's hand,  walking  away  herself  that  he 
miffht   read  it  alone ;    but  she  could  not 
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help  watching  him  from  a  distance,  and 
saw  the  sudden  start  which  showed  his 
having  reached  the  announcement  of  Max- 
well's going  to  find  Irene.  He  continued 
either  re-reading  the  letter,  or  pretending 
to  do  so,  for  some  minutes;  and  when  he 
came  back  slowly  towards  her,  she  saw  he 
was  under  great  and  painful  excitement. 
He  merely  remarked,  however,  as  he  reached 
her, — 

"  Abominable  that  a  man  can  be  fastened 
up  in  jail  without  trial  or  crime !  Well, 
Constance,  I  see  no  use  in  wasting  time,  as 
there  are  seven  days  clear  before  the  great 
day.  I  shall  leave  here  and  run  down  to 
JefFersonville,  and  see  the  place  there." 

Annersly's  voice  faltered,  and  he  could 
not  proceed  any  further.  His  sister  pressed 
his  hand  affectionately,  saying, — 

^'  You  can  go  there,  Charles,  when  I  am 
away,  but  do  stop  with  me  just  this  week. 
I  feel  I  want  you  so  much." 

"  I'll  stop  then  if  you  want  me,  dear;  if  you 
think  they  really  like  to  have  a  Britisher  in 
the  house;  but  I  can't  even  make  a  pretence 
of  agreeing  with  them  in  their  Southern 
theories.     I   can't  bear  to   think    of  you, 
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Conny,  being  a  slave-mistress,  and  ordering 
those  poor  niggers  to  be  punished." 

"  Now,  nonsense,  Charlie,  be  quiet,"  said 
his  sister,  stopping  his  mouth  with  a  kiss. 
*^  You  are  as  cruel  in  teasing  as  when  you 
were  a  boy ; "  but  she  sighed  as  her  own 
heart  re-echoed  his  words.  Annersly  sighed 
too,  and  evinced  his  dissatisfaction  by  send- 
ing a  great  stone  splashing  into  the  little 
river,  or  the  brook,  as  it  was  modestly  called 
in  the  country  of  mighty  rivers,  and  which 
ran  along  smoothly  under  the  chestnuts, 
which  with  it  gave  a  name  to  the  estate. 

"  Water  looks  placid  enough,"  Charles 
observed,  as  the  circles  slowly  widened  on 
the  surface.  "  Well,  you  want  me  to  stop, 
so  I  will,  and  I  must  hope  they  won't  be 
angry  at  my  British  prejudices." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like  to  Chaun- 
cey  ;  he  will  listen  to  it,"  said  Constance. 

"  Ah,  you  have  taught  him  that,  I  sup- 
pose ;  he  has  had  to  grow  patient  with 
listening  to  you." 

"  No,  he  always  was  ready  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  any  opponent ;  but  you  must  be 
careful  how  you  speak  before  the  others.  I 
used  to  think  there  was  no  need,  but  I 
know  there  is  now." 
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"  ril  be  careful,  trust  me/'  replied  Char- 
les, and  he  had  every  intention  of  being 
careful  for  his  sister's  sake.  He  felt 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but 
since  his  sister  was  going  to  become  a 
slaveowner  herself,  his  hands  were  tied. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions,  but 
avoided  the  subject  of  niggers  or  Southern 
institutions  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and 
Mavor,  already  warned  by  his  experience 
of  British  prejudice  in  Constance,  and  un» 
willing  to  annoy  Chauncey  by  any  dispute 
or  disagreement  with  the  Englishman,  imi- 
tated his  o'uest's  reserve  and  forbearance. 

With  all  his  care,  however,  Charles  could 
not  avoid  the  question  entirely  ;  his  very 
ignorance  of  American  politics  exposed  him 
to  danger,  and  he  soon  lost  ground  in  the 
estimation  of  Mavor,  who  complained  to 
Eleanor  that  the  Englishman  Avas  to  the  full 
as  fanatical  as  the  worst  abolitionist  that 
ever  breathed. 

"  Oh,  he  knows  nothing  of  us,  and  only 
repeats  the  common  talk  of  all  Northerners 
and  Englishm.en,"  replied  Eleanor,  sooth- 
ingly ;  and  she  took  down  the  atlas  and  ex- 
amined the  route  by  which  Constance  and 
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Chauncey  were  to  pursue  their  wedding 
trip.  The  rest  of  the  party  gathered  round 
the  atlas,  and  the  Englishman's  ill-luck 
soon  involved  him  in  an  unfortunate  argu- 
ment. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  observed,  pointing  to  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  *'  that  the  Indian 
territory  of  Kansas  should  cause  so  much 
disturbance  about  slavery  or  non-slavery? 
It  is  above  the  Southern  line,  and  ought  to 
be  a  free  state  without  any  dispute  ;  ought 
it  not  ?  " 

"  There's  no  ought  in  the  case,"  replied 
Mavor,  sharply,  and  Chauncey  added,  more 
mildly, — 

'^  So  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  under 
the  old  law,  but  it  has  been  lately  enacted 
that  the  question  shall  be  determined  by 
the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
and  not  by  Federal  authority." 

Charles,  thus  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and  wholly  un- 
qualified to  judge  of  the  merits  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  applauded  the  new  law  as 
highly  constitutional  and  judicious. 

"  But  then  how  comes  it,"  he  asked, 
"  after  so  admirable  a  provision,  that  there 
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should  be  all  this  disturbance  ?  We  hear 
of  regular  set-to  fights  and  several  mur- 
ders." 

"  Because  the  rebels,  that  is  the  Free- 
soilers,  find  that  they  cannot  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  are  trying  to  put  down  the 
peaceable  Southern  settlers,"  replied  Mavor. 
^'  Tliey  have  crowded  into  the  territory 
from  all  parts  of  the  North  by  the  help  of 
some  illegal  emigration  societies,  and  now, 
having  chosen  their  own  legislature,  they 
are  discontented  with  it,  and  are  clamouring 
for  imaginary  rights.  They  are  just  such 
a  set  as  I  fancy  your  Chartists  must  have 
been,  and  fellows  v;hose  passions  Montgo- 
mery and  old  Brown  know  how  to  use 
for  their  own  factious  purposes.  It's  just 
what  everyone  knew  the  Northern  institu- 
tions and  cant  must  come  to." 

"  Northern  institutions?  Why,  I  thought 
they  were  the  very  model  of  a  republican 
government,"  said  the  Englishman,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  They  are  f^ist  leading  us  into  anarchy, 
that  I  know,"  replied  Mavor.  "  No,  a 
republic  should  be  supported  by  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizens,  who  can  sacrifice  their 
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own  interests  and  private  feelings  for  the 
res  puhlica;  and  there  is  not  one  of  these 
Northern  clamourers  who  would  do  that. 
There  can  be  no  true  and  successful  re- 
public except  in  a  slave  society.  You  will 
not  get  good  government  except  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  exists;  that  is,  a  na- 
tural sub-division  of  the  population  into 
the  upper  and  the  working  class ;  and  only 
where  it  obtains  is  there  a  real  chance  for 
the  success  or  development  of  true  repub- 
licanism.'' 

"  Well,  but  what  are  they  doing  in  Kan- 
sas ? "  said  Charles,  who  was  desirous  to 
escape  the  argument  in  favour  of  slave 
society  ;  "  what  are  they  actually  doing  at 
the  present  moment  ?  " 

"  Robbing  and  insulting  respectable  citi- 
zens, murdering  unoffending  men,"  replied 
Mavor,  "  defying  the  Federal  authority  and 
their  own  governors,  overthrowing  the  acts 
of  their  own  legislature,  and  every  other 
kind  of  excess  conceivable.  Why,  Federal 
troops  have  had  to  march  into  the  territory 
to  keep  order  ;  the  rebels  even  shot  a  sheriff 
when  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 

"  Take  care,  Mr.  Annersly,  how  you  re- 
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ceive  our  statements,"  observed  Chauncey, 
laughing,  "  they  may  be  exparte  ones,  for  all 
you  know.  You  had  better  investigate  the 
subject  further." 

Charles  laughed;  Mavor  frowned.  "  Why 
did  you  say  that  to  him  ?  "  he  whispered,  as 
Annersly  followed  Constance  to  another 
table. 

"  Why,  I  should  not  wish  him  to  quote 
your  name  or  mine  in  support  of  the  facts 
or  falsehoods  you  were  furnishing  him 
with." 

"  Falsehoods  !  all  I  have  said  is  true." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  literally  true,  yet  it  omits 
the  one  false  step  on  our  side  which  gave 
some  colour  of  right  to  the  rebels," 

"Oh,  you  mean  our  seizing  the  polls  and 
ballot  boxes  ?  Well,  you  know,  I  think  it 
was  good  strategy,  and  quite  defensible, 
considering  the  interests  at  stake." 

"  It  was  most  unconstitutional,  and  if  the 
Southern  cause  is  right,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  how  we  injure  it  by  any  illegal  and 
hasty  act,"  answered  his  brother. 

"  Well,  if  it  was  unconstitutional,  so  is 
Free-soilism  illegal  and  unconstitutional; 
and  if  the  North  employs  that  engine  against 
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our  interests,  we  were  justified  in  meeting 
it  even  by  illegal  means.  It  could  bring 
capital  and  numbers  to  attack  us,  and  we 
have  to  meet  the  power  of  money  both  by 
stratagem  and  by  force." 

While  Mavor  was  speaking,  Constance 
was  replacing  the  atlas  on  its  shelf,  and 
as  Annersly  stood  by  her  elbow,  she  said, — 

"  You  used,  when  we  were  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  to  preach  caution  to  me  upon  the 
Slavery  question,  Charles,  now  I  must 
remind  you  of  your  ancient  prudence." 

'^  I  did  not  intend  to  run  into  mischief  at 
all,  dear  sis',  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
quite  ignorant  that  this  Kansas  affair  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Our  English  news- 
papers keep  us  shamefully  uninformed  upon 
such  points.  Trust  me,  I  will  say  nothing 
about  their  pet  institution;  but  it's  a  horrid 
business,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  took 
down  a  novel. 

"  Oh,  Charles,  indeed  it  is,  and,  as  a 
stranger,  you  don't  see  the  worst ;  I  did 
not  for  many  months,  and  you  hear  only 
the  best  side  of  it." 

"  Ah  !  but  I've  heard  something  else  too, 
where  I  have  been,  down  at  Brass  river. 
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There  was  a  man  there  who  had  been  up 
and  down  the  African  coast  for  years,  and 
I  used  to  go  to  drink  tea  with  him  in  his 
shanty,  and  talk  of  the  things  he  had  seen. 
He  told  me  of  that  colonisation  humbug 
which  they  are  all  canting  about  here,  and 
I  daresay  they  have  persuaded  you  it's  a 
good  thing  too.'' 

"  No ;  I  have  learnt  to  be  suspicious  of 
anything  that  is  in  great  repute  here." 

*'  Quite  right,  too  ;  a  good  general  rule,  I 
say,  for  this  country.  Well,  you  know  how 
they  talked  about  putting  down  the  slave- 
trade,  calling  it  piracy,  and  all  that  sounds 
right,  the  hypocrites !  I  could  tell  you 
what  I  have  known ;  however,  to  go  on  to 
the  colonisation  theory.  They  have  made 
Liberia  a  safety-valve  to  send  the  slaves 
they  manumit  to,  and  a  few  poor  coloured 
men,  who  are  too  uppish  to  suit  them,  and 
then  they  send  them  back  to  their  native 
country  as  they  call  it ;  but  whether  to  die 
of  starvation  or  fever  there,  without  any 
means  of  support,  no  one  cares." 

"And  is  there  any  ground  for  that 
dreadful  supposition  ?  " 

"  That  has  just  found  its  way  to  Ame- 
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rica?  That's  it ;  I  see  what  you  are  coming 
to,— that  they  are  re-enslaved,  and  brought 
back  here  again.  Yes,  they  are,  it  seems  ; 
at  least,  you  know  what  an  excitement  the 
affair  of  this  ship  has  just  made  —  the  Re- 
gina  Cceli ;  but  I  dare  say  the  matter  has 
been  hushed  up  in  the  South,  though  it  has 
caused  a  sensation  everywhere  else.  That 
French  emperor,  it  seems,  is  a  regular 
slaveholder  at  heart;  but  whether  it  is  he 
or  the  Yankees  who  are  most  to  blame, 
cannot  be  determined.  This  ship  was  laden, 
you  know,  I  suppose,  at  Liberia  with  emi- 
grants, as  they  were  called  —  emigrants 
in  chains — and  they  rose  on  the  ship's  crew, 
and  afterwards  sought  protection  from  the 
British  consul  and  one  of  our  African 
squadron.  The  French  say  that  these  poor 
fellows  who  were  chained  up  like  slaves 
were  free  American  emigrants  —  Ameri- 
cans, mind  —  and  the  surgeon  swears  two 
hundred  of  them  could  read  and  write. 
Translate  that  as  you  best  can.  One  New 
York  paper  suggests  that  it  is  important 
the  Liberian  authorities  should  be  exon- 
erated, for  the  honour  of  America." 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  believe  it,  Charles.  They 
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would  never  make  men,  legally  manumitted, 
slaves  again — not  in  such  a  wholesale  way. 
Common  honour " 

*'  Honour  among  thieves,"  replied  Charles ; 
''  I  can  believe  anything  of  a  nation  who 
tolerate  slavery  among  themselves  ;  and 
as  to  the  slave-trade  being  piracy " 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time,"  said 
Constance,  suddenly  perceiving  that  Chaun- 
cey  stood  behind  them,  and  must  have  heard 
all  their  conversation. 
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In  the  afternoon  Eleanor  and  Lucy  drove 
over  to  Madison,  and  as  Mavor  and  his 
father  went  out  to  the  cotton -field,  Chaun- 
cey  was  left  to  entertain  Annersly,  and 
they  sat  lounging  in  the  verandah,  neither, 
however,  seeming  very  anxious  to  converse. 

"  You  saw  something  of  the  slave-trade 
carried  on  by  American  ships?"  said  Chaun- 
cey,  rousing  himself  at  last  from  a  long 
and  apparently  painful  reverie.  "  You 
know  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  truly 
and  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,  and  our 
government  keeps  vessels  of  w^ar  on  the 
coast  to  prevent  it?" 

"  Yes ;  I  saw  your  vessels  lying  at  anchor, 
but  the  general  impression  on  the  coast  is 
that  they  wish  success  to  the  trade.  They 
never  catch  sight  of  a  slaver  if  they  can 
help  it,  and  if  they  do  give  chase,  they 
take  care  to  lose  her." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that   to   be  the 
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case,"  said  Chauncey  ;  ^^  I  know  that  many 
of  our  officers  must  feel  very  indifferent 
to  the  subject,  for  they  are  of  Southern 
families,  and  perhaps,  have  even,  at  times 
doubted  whether  it  is  advisable  to  close  the 
traffic ;  but,  still,  as  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  trade,  and  their  own  interests  as 
seamen  point  to  doing  the  work  they  are 
sent  to  do  well,  they  have  every  incentive 
to  look  out  for  slavers,  and  bring  them  in 
as  prizes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  drily,  "  but  are 
they  sent  to  do  the  work  ?  At  least  I  have 
heard  that  doubted  by  Americans  them- 
selves. I  have  heard  it  from  many  sources, 
but  the  one  I  rely  on  was  an  American 
officer  from  one  of  those  very  ships ;  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  my  authority  at 
present,  though  I  don't  doubt,  as  he  is  a 
brave  man,  that  he  will  himself  come  for- 
ward to  disclose  the  truth  some  day  ;  but 
he  was  one  of  your  officers,  and  I  only 
repeat  his  words,  when  I  say  that  the 
captain  took  care  never  to  see  a  slave-ship 
if  he  could  help;  and  if  it  were  seen 
and  reported  by  mistake,  never  tried  to 
catch  the  chase.     I  am  not  surprised  that 
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there  is  a  feeling  of  indifference,  as  you 
say,  among  Southern  men  on  the  point ; 
but  it  rests  with  the  government  to  make 
good  its  promises,  if  it  has  any  political 
honesty  or  good  faith.  It  has  pledged  it- 
self in  the  face  of  Europe  to  put  down  the 
trade,  and  it  ought  to  see  its  pledge  re- 
deemed." 

"  But  the  government  is  not  proved  in- 
sincere because  its  officers  choose  to  evade 
its  orders,"  said  Chauncey.  ''  The  negli- 
gence on  the  stations  may  proceed  from 
deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
captain,  not  from  any  instructions  at 
home." 

"  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, — if  the  officers 
of  the  United  States'  service  are  willing  to 
support  the  slave-trade  against  their  own 
government,  it  only  shows  what  I  feared 
was  true,  that  the  whole  people  of  America 
is  in  reality  slaveholding  at  heart,"  said 
Annersly.  "  I  believe  it  is  so,  and  that 
the  North  cares  no  more  for  freedom,  at 
least  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  than  the 
South  ;  in  fact,  that  New  York  and  New 
England  would  be  as  Southern  in  prin- 
ciple  as   Georgia    and    Carolina,    if  their 
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climate  would  only  allow  them  to  grow 
cotton." 

^'  It  is  probable  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  England,  with  all  her  boasted  aboli- 
tionism, if  what  I  hear  is  true,"  said 
Chauncey,  quietly.  "  We  find  Englishmen 
make  as  good  slaveholders  as  ourselves 
when  they  settle  in  this  country  ;  and  it 
is  said,  on  credible  authority,  that  large 
manufacturing  houses  in  Manchester  not 
only  hold  mortgages  on  our  slaves,  but  do 
not  scruple  to  realise  the  money  by  selling 
the  negroes  by  auction." 

Charles  was  silent — he  would  willingly 
have  refused  credence  to  Chauncey's  asser- 
tion, but  he  had  met  at  Charleston  with  two 
or  three  of  his  countrymen,  and  been  had 
astonished  to  hear  them  defending  Southern 
rights,  and  the  necessity  of  slavery,  as  ably 
as  any  Carolinian,  and  the  recollection  of 
this  prevented  him  continuing  the  argu- 
ment. After  some  moments  Chauncey 
suggested  a  walk,  and  they  went  towards 
the  avenue  to  see  if  the  ladies  were  return- 
ing from  Madison. 

"  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Annersly,"  said 
Chauncey,  after  a  pause,  "  the  slave-trade, 
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though  it  seems  cruel,  is  the  means  of 
bringing  the  negroes  to  a  civilised  country, 
and  as  slaves,  here  they  are  infinitely  better 
off  than  at  home." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  agree,  after  seeing  the 
amount  of  civilisation  which  they  have  at 
present  at  home,"  said  Charles.  '- 1  think 
they  are  as  well  off  in  their  own  country 
as  here,  without  being  torn  from  their 
families  and  half  stifled  in  the  slavers  into 
the  bargain.  The  slave-trade  is  the  very 
curse  of  Africa ;  the  people  would  become 
sufficiently  civilised  in  a  few  years,  if  they 
could  be  let  alone  to  grow  their  corn  and 
their  cotton  in  peace ;  but  the  prospect  of 
gain  stirs  up  all  the  fiercest  and  strongest 
of  the  chiefs  to  make  war  on  their  weaker 
and  more  industrious  neighbours,  and  de- 
vastate and  destroy  whole  communities, 
that  they  may  carry  a  few  hundred  slaves 
to  the  baracoons  of  the  Spanish  and  Ame- 
rican traders." 

Charles  ceased  speaking  as  Mavor  ap- 
proached them,  but  he  was  walking  quickly, 
and  passed  them  by  with  only  a  bow  and 
smile;  he  looked  vexed,  and  struck  the 
magnolia  trees  with  his  rattan  as  he  walked, 
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as  if  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  ill-humour 
on  them  or  something  else.  Annersly  con- 
tinued. 

"I  saw  something  of  the  negro  people 
before  I  left — I  mean  the  real  people  in 
their  own  villages,  who  had  had  hardly  any 
intercourse  with  Europeans.  When  I  left 
the  station  and  was  going  to  Sierra  Leone, 
I  landed  with  a  friend  and  spent  a  fort- 
night with  him  shooting  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  those  rivers  that  are  part  of  the 
Quorra  or  its  branches.  We  saw  the 
people,  the  negroes  I  mean,  and  were  quite 
struck  with  their  industrious  habits,  and 
their  little  villages  and  corn-fields — every- 
thing seemed  so  thriving  and  prosperous.  I 
am  no  farmer,  but  still  I  could  see  their 
crops  were  good,  and  they  worked  hard. 
They  were  very  hospitable  to  us  ;  we  were 
entertained  by  the  chief  of  one  town,  a 
fine  young  fellow,  he  was  hardly  a  savage, 
certainly  not  a  savage  as  your  brother  de- 
scribed savages  the  other  day ;  he  had  the 
stuff  of  a  man  and  a  good  statesman  in 
him,  and  we  were  really  pleased  with  him 
and  his  village.  One  of  our  guides  spoke 
English  very  well,  and  interpreted  fluently 
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between  us  and  the  chief.  Well,  we  went 
on,  and  after  staying  ten  days  in  the  high 
grounds,  where  we  found  the  climate  some- 
what better,  we  came  back.  People  said  we 
had  done  a  very  foolish  thing  to  go,  and 
we  deserved  to  die  of  the  fever ;  however, 
we  did  not,  and  we  came  back  to  the  village 
where  we  had  lodged  before ;  we  meant  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  the  young  chief. 
The  village  was  gone  !  burnt  down  !  every 
soul,  man  and  woman,  carried  off  into 
slavery,  except  two  or  three  men  who  were 
left  dying  of  their  wounds,  and  one  or  two 
old  women  who  were  too  feeble,  I  suppose, 
to  be  worth  taking  away;  perhaps  there 
were  a  few  children  left,  but  I  don't  know, 
— the  people  of  the  village  were  all  gone. 
It  was  another  chief  who  had  come  down 
upon  them  with  his  warriors ;  they  had 
killed  half  the  men  before  they  could 
capture  the  rest,  and  had  driven  them 
away  to  ship  them  for  a  baracoon  on  the 
coast,  where  they  were  to  wait  for  an 
American  vessel.  My  God,  it  was  a  most 
terrible  sight — there  were  all  these  bodies 
lying  among  the  ruins  of  the  little  huts, 
for  it  was  only  the  day  before  we  came, 
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and  they  were  hacked  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  a  horrible  way." 

Seeing  his  listener  was  deeply  attentive, 
Charles  went  on.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
special  interest  which  the  subject  had  for 
Chauncey,  as  the  long  and  earnest  advocate 
for  the  slave-trade ;  and  he  had  much  more 
to  say  about  it,  having  received  full  details 
from,  a  man  he  had  met  with  at  his  own 
station.  He  talked  on  for  nearly  an  hour, 
relating  all  his  informant  had  seen  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  negroes,  as  the  slave 
coffles  were  driven  or  conveyed  by  water 
to  the  baracoons,  till  at  last  Chauncey,  half- 
stifling  a  sigh,  said — 

"  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Annersly,  that  it 
will  not  do  to  say  all  this  to  anybody  but 
me,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  temper  of  your 
countrymen,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but  I  heard 
that  you  yourself  never  minded  giving  an 
opponent  fair  play,  so  I  speak  freely,  but, 
oh,  it's  a  painful  subject !  let  us  change  it. 
Don't  you  smoke  ? "  he  continued,  looking 
out  a  fresh  cigar. 

"  No,  I  have  given  it  up." 

"What!    given    it   up?   ah!    to   please 
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Conny,  I  suppose.  Well,  she'll  never  get 
me  to  forego  it  for  any  consideration,  I  can 
tell  her ;  but  there  is  some  one  coming  to 
call  us.  Dinner,  I  presume  ;  shall  we  not 
wait  for  Mrs.  Mavor  and  your  sister?  " 

While  his  brother  and  the  Englishman 
had  walked  towards  the  gate  of  the  avenue, 
Mavor  went  to  the  house  and  found  his 
way  to  the  butler's  pantry,  where  Letta 
was  arranging  a  grand  show  of  glass  and 
china,  in  preparation  for  the  next  day's 
feast.  She  did  not  perceive  his  entrance, 
and  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
she  said  gaily,  "  Is  it  you,  Harvey  ?" 

"  No,  it's  I,  Letta,"  said  Mavor,  sharply, 
and  she  turned  round  with  a  start  of  terror 
and  confusion.  "  Ah  !  I  know  you  wish  to 
see  Harvey,  but  I  won't  stand  this,  you 
hypocrite  —  you  ungrateful  minx !  I  know 
you  were  down  at  the  stables  yesterday 
when  your  mistress  wanted  you,  and  you 
w^ere  not  to  be  found." 

"Indeed,  I  was  not,  mas'r,"  Letta  an- 
swered, firmly,  though  with  blanched  cheeks, 
"  I  was  down  to  see  Clara,  I  was." 

"  You  lie,  you  know  you  do,"  exclaimed 
Mavor,  angrily,  giving  her  a  slight  shake  as 
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he  spoke ;  "  and  mind  this,  Letta,  if  ever 
you  speak  to  him  again,  I'll  pay  him  for  it. 
I'll  cowhide  him  myself,  I  will,  and  you 
shall  wash  his  shoulders  with  salt  and 
water  to  make  vou  remember,"  and  Mavor 
turned  away  as  he  gave  this  threat,  and  left 
the  pantry. 

Letta  had  grown  pale,  and  she  sank  on  a 
chair,  faint  and  dizzy  with  terror,  as  she 
heard  his  menaces  as^ainst  Hars^rave.  She 
was  roused  by  Ellie's  voice,  and  starting  up 
hastily,  pushed  the  chair  back  ;  its  upper 
rail  caught  the  tray  she  had  rested  on  the 
table,  and  half  its  contents  lay  in  shivers  on 
tl:e  stone  floor  as  the  housekeeper  entered, 
and  her  cry  of  dismay  drew  her  mistress, 
who  was  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  Letta  made  all  the  excuses  she 
could  devise,  but  she  was  clearly  in  fault, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  punished  that 
evening. 

"  Never  mind,  you  can  escape  it,"  said 
Jessy,  laughing.  "  Go  along  and  ask  Mr. 
Mavor  to  get  you  oflP." 

"  No,  I  shan't  go.  I  don't  mind  the 
whipping.  I  shan't  go  and  ask  him  to  do 
anything,"  replied  Letta,  sullenly. 
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"  Oh,  you'd  best,  Letta,  'deed,"  said  the 
negro  girl,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  sympathy. 
"  You  don't  know  what  a  real  whippin'  is 
— you've  never  been  let  to  have  one.  You'd 
better  go  to  him." 

Letta  shook  her  head,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  of  reflection  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment overcame  her  reluctance,  and  taking 
her  little  child  by  the  hand  she  went  to 
find  Mavor,  and  beg  him  to  intercede  for 
her.  He  was  at  dinner,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  came  out,  for  as  Chauncey  and 
Annersly  had  left  the  table  with  Constance 
and  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  Mavor  and  the  Colonel 
sat  long  over  their  dessert,  and  Letta  saw 
that  he  was  rather  the  worse  for  wine  as  he 
at  length  crossed  the  hall,  where  she  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  him. 

*'  Master,  I  am  to  be  whipped  for  break- 
ing some  glasses;  I  am  very,  very  sorry, 
I've  done  mischief.  You  won't  let  me  be 
whipped,  will  you,  now?" 

"  Why,  you  don't  deserve  that  I  should 
beg  you  off,  Letty,"  said  Mavor,  trying  to 
open  the  hall-door,  and  not  seeing  very  dis- 
tinctly how  to  do  it. 

"  But  you  have  never  let  me  be  whipped. 
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dear  mas'r,  and  you  won't  let  them  do  it 
this  time,  will  you  ?"  she  said,  coaxingly, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Mavor 
began  to  relent,  but  at  that  instant  the  car- 
riage, containing  Eleanor  and  Lucy,  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  the  sight  of  Harvey, 
who  held  the  reins,  recalled  all  his  anger. 

*'  No,  I  have  begged  you  off  often  enough 
already  ;  it  will  do  you  good,  you  jade  ;  it 
will  teach  you  to  be  grateful  for  all  my 
kindness.  Leave  go  of  my  arm,  and  get 
out  of  the  hall.  What  business  have  you 
here?"  and  disengaging  his  arm  from  her 
hold,  he  opened  the  door,  and  ran  out  to 
meet  his  wife  and  sister. 

''Well,  ladies,  have  you  brought  home 
everything  ?  All  your  white  satin  ribbons 
right  ?  I  have  been  wondering  what  kept 
you.  I  hope  you  have  dined  with  the 
Pierces,  for  our  dinner  was  over  two  hours 
ago." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  wait,"  said 
Eleanor,  gaily.     "  How's  baby  ?" 

"  All  right,  I  believe.  Well,  you  look 
tired  out,  Eleanor,  and  so  is  mamma,  for 
she  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day." 

"  Well,  thank  goodness,   I   think  Ave've 
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got  all  ready,"  said  Lucy,  going  to  find  her 
mother,  while  Eleanor  went  to  look  after 
her   infant,    who  was   lying  asleep   in   its 
nurse's  arms.    It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
left  it  for  so  many  hours,  and  she  had  felt 
some  return  of  her  former  terrors  for  its 
safety  when  out  of  her  sight ;  but  the  fond 
caresses  which  Hester  bestowed  on  it  some- 
what re-assured  the  mother,  and  she  testified 
her  satisfaction  with  the  girl  by  presenting 
her  with  a  new  print  gown  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  her  own  baby.     She  further  told 
her  that  Mrs.  Burgoyne  intended  giving 
each  of  the  women  in  the  house  a  bright 
ribbon  on  the  morrow  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Chauncey's  wedding-day,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  glass  of  rum  was  to  be  served  out  to 
each  of  the  field  hands.     Had  the  wedding 
occurred  at   any  other   time   the   negroes 
would  have  had  a  holiday,  but  there  was 
now  too  much  to  be  done  on  the  plantation. 
Either  Mavor  did  beg  Letta  off,  or  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  remitted  her  sentence,  for  she  was 
not  punished  that  evening.    Henning,  how- 
ever, had  plenty  of  flogging  to  do ;  the  day 
had  been  hot,  and  many  of  the  negroes  fell 
short  in  their  tasks.    A  field  hand  had  been 
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missed  that  morning ;  Henning  searched 
for  him  all  over  the  plantation,  and  now 
guessed  that  he  had  gone  to  a  distance  to 
visit  his  wife,  a  pleasure  which,  though  it 
had  been  promised  him,  had  been  with- 
drawn as  he  was  about  to  set  out.  The 
man,  however,  feeling  that  his  wife,  who  had 
just  given  birth  to  a  child,  and  expected 
him  to  come  and  see  the  baby,  would  be 
alarmed  at  his  non-appearance,  evaded 
Henning's  vigilance,  and  slipped  away,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  He  returned 
after  midnight,  and  found  the  overseer 
waiting  for  him  with  a  strong  negro,  and 
he  was  immediately  secured  and  flogged, 
first  by  Henning,  and  then,  when  he  could 
no  longer  lift  his  arm,  by  the  other  negro  ; 
while  his  cries  and  groans  warned  the  slaves 
in  the  neighbouring  cabins  of  the  danger  of 
imitating  his  example  and  crim.e. 

Only  four  hours  before  the  infliction  of 
this  punishment  Colonel  Burgoyne  had 
dilated  upon  the  indulgences  which  his 
hands  received,  and  the  contentedness  of 
the  negro  population  in  general,  for  the 
edification  of  Mr.  Annersly. 

"  Well,  their  being  contented  is  a  for- 
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tun  ate  thing,"  said  Charles;  "however,  they 
are  more  an  affectionate  than  a  reasoning 
race.  I  believe  they  are  generally  much 
attached  to  kind  owners,  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Attached  ?  indeed  they  are,  and  very 
faithful,  as  a  rule;  there  is  sometimes  a 
naturally  discontented  and  turbulent  one, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  severely  punished, 
as  such  fellows  generally  manage  to  be,  he 
becomes  morose  and  sullen,  and  gives  a  deal 
of  trouble ;  but  the  others  are  good  crea- 
tures, though  as  lazy  as  tortoises." 

*'  But  can  you  trust  them  ?  Are  you 
never  afraid  of  insurrection  among  them  ?" 
said  Charles.  Colonel  Burgoyne  saw  he 
was  talking  with  an  inquiring  and  not 
easily  satisfied  observer,  and  therefore  re- 
plied,— 

"  Well,  we  are  sometimes  a  little  anxious, 
because  while  there  are  hot-headed  and  dis- 
contented ones  among  the  niggers  there 
might  be  mischief,  for  they  are  led  astray 
like  children,  and  they  have  no  power  of 
judging  for  themselves ;  but  as  to  their 
fidelity,  I  would  trust  myself  unarmed 
among  my  own  niggers  without  scruple,  if 
there  were  a  riot.     I  don't  say  I  would,  if 
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there  were  one  next  door  to  me,  because,  you 
know,  rebellion  is  contagious,  like  small-pox, 
but  I  should,  if  it  were  only  twenty  miles 
distant,  so  as  to  give  me  and  my  hands  fair 
play  and  time  to  understand  one  another. 
Well,  to-morrow  you  will  see  them  all  made 
happy,  Mr.  Annersly,  and  I  wish  I  could 
add,  all  sober,  but  I  fear  the  majority  will 
be  hopelessly  intoxicated  in  honour  of  your 
sister.  But  I  see  it  is  late,  and  I  wish  you 
good  night." 

"  Well,  good  evening,  Conny,  and  God 
bless  you!"  said  Charles,  as  he  passed  her 
in  the  hall.  "  To-morrow  you  will  be  made 
an  American,  but  don't  lose  all  your  old 
British  prejudices  for  that,  mind." 

"Don't  fear  that  for  me,"  replied  Con- 
stance, forcing  a  laugh,  but  turning  away 
her  face  that  he  might  not  see  the  tears 
which  his  ill-advised  remark  called  into  her 
eyes.  She  went  up  to  her  own  room,  but 
did  not  try  to  rest ;  she  sat  looking  at  her 
trunks,  half  packed  for  her  journey,  and 
thinking  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 
The  next  day  was  to  change  her  whole  life, 
and  though  she  was  willing  it  should,  her 
reflections  were  serious,   and  even   tinged 
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with  some  sadness  and  foreboding.  She 
would  no  longer  be  free  to  act  entirely  as 
her  conscience  would  advise  her,  and  added 
to  this  reflection  was  a  vague  fear  that 
troubles  were  waiting  for  her  and  Chauncey 
— that  his  union  with  her  would  injure  him 
in  the  estimation  of  his  political  friends  — 
that  the  attempts  he  and  she  might  make  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  own  negroes 
would  bring  suspicion  on  him  and  irritate 
Colonel  Burg03me,  and  she  might  again  be 
accused  as  the  destroyer  of  the  family 
peace. 

The  clock  on  the  staircase  struck  two ; 
her  wedding-day  was  already  come,  and 
though  she  smiled  at  the  thought,  she  could 
not  help  crying  also.  She  wiped  away  the 
tears,  however,  and  resolutely  saying  that  it 
would  not  do  to  disgrace  herself  and 
Chauncey  by  heavy  eyes  and  pale  cheeks  in 
the  morning,  she  prepared  to  take  a  few 
hours'  rest.  But  she  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  distant  sound,  that  resembled,  she 
thought,  the  cries  of  a  human  voice  under 
terrible  suffering.  She  could  not  help 
shuddering  and  trembling  as  it  was  re- 
peated in  a  long,  low  moaning.     She  went 
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to  the  window,  but  found  it  was  already 
open,  and  though  she  leaned  far  out  of  it, 
she  could  hear  nothing  more  distinctly  than 
before,  for  the  sound  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  Had  she  heard  it  in  the 
daytime,  or  even  in  the  evening,  she  Avould 
have  supposed  it  was  a  field  hand  being 
whipped,  but  at  this  hour  it  seemed  more 
like  the  cry  of  some  suffering  or  even 
wounded  person  calling  for  assistance. 
Her  imagination  was  strongly  excited,  and 
she  opened  her  door,  deliberating  whether 
she  should  call  Mrs.  Bargoyne,  or  wake 
Hester,  who  slept  with  the  baby  in  a  room 
adjoining  her  young  mistress.  She  hesi- 
tated about  disturbing  them,  however, 
until  she  had  further  investigated  what 
the  strange  moaning  might  be.  It  came 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  plantation, 
perhaps  from  the  river,  and  she  wondered 
that  it  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of 
Chauncey  and  Eustace,  whose  windows 
looked  in  that  direction.  All  was  quiet 
nevertheless  in  the  house  ;  she  listened  to 
hear  some  window  open,  but  every  one  ap- 
peared fast  asleep,  and  at  last  she  resolved 
to  go  down  into  the  old  school-room,  and 
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unfastening  the  shutters,  listen  there  with 
more  chance  of  success,  as  it  had  a  northern 
view,  and  from  thence  she  could  distinguish 
whether  the  sound  came,  as  she  supposed, 
from  the  negro  quarters.  She  was  still 
dressed,  so  she  immediately  took  her  candle 
and  stole  softly  down  the  polished  oak 
staircase,  which,  well  built  and  fastened 
together,  did  not  betray  her  by  a  single 
creak.  She  opened  the  school-room  door 
with  caution  ;  but  as  she  unfastened  the 
window  shutters  a  heavy  bar  fell  with  a 
crash,  and  extinguishing  her  candle  left 
without  light.  The  moon,  however,  was 
very  bright,  and  she  stepped  out  on  the 
stone  terrace  before  the  window.  Here,  in 
the  open  air,  and  with  no  building  inter- 
vening between  her  and  the  sound  she 
was  listening  for,  she  could  easily  distin- 
guish that  it  came  from  the  negro  quarters, 
and  felt  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  it 
was  a  slave  undergoing  punishment,  though 
at  that  unusual  hour.  There  were  brutal 
voices,  too,  mingling  with  the  moans.  The 
mystery  which  had  alarmed  her  was  all 
explained,  and  very  sad,  but  no  longer 
frightened,  she  reclosed  the  window.     In 
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the  depressed  and  excited  state  of  her  nerves, 
it  seemed  a  bad  omen  to  herald  in  her  wed- 
ding morning. 

She  fastened  the  shutters  with  some 
difficulty,  and  being  now  in  complete  dark- 
ness, she  commenced  groping  her  way 
towards  the  door  carefully,  as  she  remem- 
bered that  the  few  chemical  stores  which 
Eustace  had  once  collected  for  his  labo- 
ratory were  still  standing  on  the  tables, 
and  might  at  any  moment  be  thrown  down. 
She  had  to  move  several  chairs  out  of  her 
path,  and  at  last,  to  her  great  relief,  found 
the  wall ;  but  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
reach  the  door,  she  encountered  the  danger 
she  had  so  much  feared,  and  heard  a  sharp 
crash  of  broken  glass,  and  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  pile  of  books  at  the  same  instant. 
Eecollecting  that  sulphuric  acid  was  among 
the  stores  of  the  unlucky  chemist,  she  made 
the  best  of  her  way  from  the  spot  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  noiselessness 
of  her  movements.  And  now,  roused  by  the 
crash,  Lucy's  lap-dog  began  to  bark  loud 
and  furiously.  At  the  same  time  she  heard 
a  movement  in  the  house  itself. 

"  Oh,  dear,  they  will  be  quite  alarmed  — 
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they  will  think  that  some  one  is  ill,  or  that 
there  are  thieves,  who  knows?"  she  thought; 
and  she  tried  again  to  grope  her  way  to  the 
door,  but  in  her  hurry  and  confusion  it 
was  quite  two  minutes  before  she  could  find 
it,  and  meantime,  she  knocked  down  ano- 
ther precious  chemical,  but  fortunately 
without  injury  to  herself  At  last  she 
found  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  got  out 
into  the  hall;  the  dog  was  still  barking, 
and  she  heard  the  sound  of  feet  hurrying 
along  the  corridor.  She  hastened  up  the 
staircase  —  all  was  dark,  but  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  corridor  she  was  met  by 
Mavor,  revolver  in  hand. 

"  My  God  !  is  it  you,  Constance  ?  Go 
back,  keep  in  your  own  room !  You  will 
be  murdered  directly  if  you  go  down 
there." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mavor,  what  is  the 
matter?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

^^  Go  into  your  own  room,  and  keep  there, 
for  heaven's  sake  !  Go  to  Eleanor,  her 
door  is  the  nearest.  It  is  locked,  but  she 
will  let  you  in.     Go  on,  go  on." 

"  But  what  is  it?  "  said  Constance  ;  "  is 
anything  really  the  matter  ?  "    But  a  light 
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now  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  Charles  cried  : 

"  Come  here,  Constance  —  make  haste, 
don't  be  afraid.  Keep  cool,  for  the  honour 
of  Old  England,"  he  added  in  a  lighter  tone, 
as  he  saw  her  safe  by  his  side.  "  Now 
go  and  lock  yourself  up  in  that  room,  and 
don't  open  the  door  again  until  I  tell  you. 
They  fear  there  is  a  disturbance  among  the 
negroes." 

"  Among  the  negroes ! "  Constance 
clasped  her  hands  in  terror. 

"  Where  is  Constance  ?  It  was  her  voice," 
exclaimed  Chauncey,  as  he  hurried  forward 
from  the  back  staircase. 

"  She  is  all  right  here  —  she  is  all  right, 
thank  Heaven!"  said  Charles,  "but  she 
would  come  out  to  reconnoitre." 

"  Oh,  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  God's  sake, 
my  darling!"  said  Chauncey;  "do  not  be 
afraid,  my  angel,  we  can  withstand  them. 
We  are  four  strong  men  and  well  armed." 

"Five,  are  we  not?"  said  Eustace,  bust- 
ling up,  his  teeth  chattering,  but  neverthe- 
less showing  a  bold  front.  He  held  a  short 
dagger  in  his  hand  ;  and  as  she  looked  be- 
wildered from  one  to  the  other,  by  the  dim 
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light  she  saw  they  were  all  completely 
armed  with  dirks  and  revolvers.  ''  Where 
is  papa  ?"  said  Eustace,  hurriedly. 

"  He  has  gone  down  to  see  if  Henning  is 
safe  ;  he  has  the  dogs  with  him.  You  get 
out  my  rifle." 

"  It's  here,"  replied  Eustace,  laying  down 
his  weapon  for  a  moment  to  hft  a  heavy 
rifle  from  the  ground ;  "  but  I  hear  nothing 
now — I  shall  go  after  papa." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Mavor,  au- 
thoritatively. 

"  No,  you  must  not  go,  Eustace,"  said 
Chauncey;  "but  I  will;  he  ought  not  to 
be  alone.  But  you,  Eustace,  stop  here  by 
Mavor.  Remember  the  back  staircase  ;  if 
one  of  the  wretches  come  up  here,  it's  all 
over  with,  the  children  and  mamma." 

"  Don't  fear  me,  Chauncey ;  I  will  never 
let  one  of  the  devils  get  past  me  while  I 
have  a  ball  left,"  said  the  boy,  stoutly. 

"  Watch  the  back  staircase,  then,  and 
shoot  man  or  woman  if  they  try  to  mount. 
Constance,  darling,  I  trust  it  will  all  end 
well  yet,"  said  Chauncey,  but  his  face 
show^ed  that  he  feared  the  worst,  and  Con- 
stance saw  his  departure  with  terror.     He 
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crossed  the  hall,  looked  mto  several  of  the 
rooms,  and  finally  opened  the  drawing- 
room  window  and  went  out.  After  a  few 
moments  of  breathless  suspense,  they  heard 
him  return  and  carefully  bar  the  shutters 
after  him. 

"  I  hear  no  sound  at  all,"  he  said  to 
Mavor ;  "  there  is  a  light  in  Henning's 
window,  so  my  father  is  with  him,  but  I 
can  hear  nothing." 

"  The  Avretches  are  uncommonly  quiet 
now,"  said  Charles.  "  I  am  astonished  that 
they  should  be  so  still,  but  I  didn't  hear 
them  at  first." 

"  Oh,  when  did  you  hear  them,  Charles  ?" 
said  Constance. 

"  I  didn't  hear  them  at  all;  I  slept 
through  everything  until  the  dog  began  to 
bark,  and  some  one  —  Colonel  Burgoyne  I 
think  it  was — called  to  me  to  get  up  and 
arm." 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  before  I  opened 
the  shutters  in  the  school-room?" 

"What!  have  you  been  down-stairs  al- 
ready?" said  Mavor,  in  consternation. 
"  Oh,  Constance,  how  could  you  be  so  rash  ? 
Had   you    heard    anything    before,  then  ? 
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Why,  they  must  be  close  to  the  school- room 
window." 

"  It  was  from  the  school-room  the  noise 
that  I  heard,"  said  Eustace.  "  Have  you 
been  there,  Constance  ?  Did  you  hear 
them  ?     What  waked  you  first  ?" 

"  A  sound  from  the  quarters,  but  it  was 
not  in  the  house  that  I  heard." 

"  Not  in  the  house  itself  then  ?"  said 
Chauncey,  stopping  as  he  was  half-way 
down  the  staircase. 

"  What  noise  ?  a  whistle  ?  or  yell  ?  or 
what?  What  was  the  signal?"  cried 
Eustace. 

"  Oh,  speak  quickly,  Constance,"  said 
Mayor's  voice  from  the  darkness  below, 
while  Chauncey  came  back  and  stood  again 
by  her  side. 

"Was  there  any  noise  at  all,  Conny  ?" 
said  Charles,  impatiently. 

Constance  tried  to  explain.  "  I  heard  a 
man's  voice  shrieking,  I  thought,  and  I 
went  to  see  what  it  was." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  do  you  think  it  was  Harvey, 
or  was  it  that  devil  Jonas?"  said  Mavor. 

"  Were  they  whispering,  or  talking  boldly  ? 
How  many  do  you  think  there  were,  dar- 
ling ?"  said  Chauncey,  breathlessly. 
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"  Henning  was  there,  and  I  think  one  or 
two  more,"  said  Constance  ;  "  but  that  was 
not  the  noise  which  you  mean." 

"  Henning  ?  were  they  murdering  him?" 
asked  Chauncey,  in  horror  ;  ^'  was  he  crying 
for  assistance  ?" 

''  No,  no ;  I  think  he  was  all  safe  then. 
I  thought  it  was  a  negro  who  was  scream- 
ing, and  Henning  was  whipping  him,"  said 
Constance,  growing  very  bewildered. 

"  Whipping  him  ?  ^Vhat  on  earth  do 
you  mean,  Constance  ?"  said  Mavor,  angrily. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Constance,  in  utter 
confusion ;  "  I  thought  it  was  only  a  negro 
being  punished,  and  I  went  down  to  see 
what  it  was.  I  made  some  of  the  noise,  for 
I  opened  the  shutters." 

"  But  did  the  dog  bark  before  then,  or 
not  till  afterwards?"  said  Mavor,  quickly. 

'^  Afterwards — not  till  afterwards.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  stir  in  the  house 
itself  till  some  one  ran  along  the  corridor." 

"  I  believe  she  has  been  the  whole  head 
and  front  of  the  offending,"  exclaimed 
Charles ;   ''  I  am  sure  it  is  so." 

"  It  can't  have  been  a  false  alarm  !  "  cried 
Eustace. 
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"  No,  no,  it  is  not,"  said  Chauncey ;  "  I 
was  awake,  and  I  heard  other  sounds." 
But  Charles  burst  out  laughing. 

"  No,  no,  it  is  she  who  has  frightened  us 
all  out  of  our  wits,  there  is  no  mistake ;  and 
we  have  been  sounding  the  tocsin  and  cry- 
ing murder  because  she  has  been  out  star- 
gazing by  moonhght.  Here,  put  up  your 
bright  swords  and  your  revolvers.  There  is 
nothing  the  matter.  I  will  go  and  find 
Colonel  Burgoyne.  I  am  not  afraid,  not  I, 
to  walk  across  the  plantation,  only  I  will 
have  a  lantern.  Perhaps,  at  night  time,  he 
will  take  me  for  a  nigger.  In  the  dark  all 
cats  are  black." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  but  a  false  alarm  ?" 
said  Chauncey  anxiously  to  his  brother. 

"  I  am  really  hoping  it  is,  but  I  will  take 
a  revolver  and  go  round  the  house,  then 
down  to  the  quarters,  and  see  that  all  the 
hands  are  quiet." 

Mavor  stopped,  for  at  that  instant  a  long 
and  peculiar  whistle  sounded  under  the 
window  of  an  adjoining  room. 

'•  There  is  my  father,  thank  Heaven  I  and 
he  has  found  all  right  at  the  quarters," 
said  Chauncey.    "  It  has  been  a  false  alarm, 
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but,  really,  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with 
us.'' 

''  Yes,  I  think  I  never  remember  being 
so  frightened  before,"  said  Mavor,  heaving 
a  long  breath.  *'  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  been  so  extra  frightened." 

"  It  is  having  so  much  more  to  lose  now, 
I  suppose,"  said  Chauncey,  looking  fondly 
at  Constance,  whom  Charles,  in  a  truly 
fraternal  manner,  had  commenced  scolding 
for  her  awkwardness  in  alarming  them  all 
so  needlessly.  "  Will  you  go  to  mamma, 
sweet  one,  and  tell  her  that  all  is  right  ?" 
said  Chauncey,  interrupting  Annersly's  ex- 
hortations, ''  I  will  go  and  chain  up  the 
dogs." 

Constance  went  to  Mrs.  Burgoyne's  room, 
but  found  that  Eustace  had  already  flown 
to  assure  the  ladies  of  their,  safety,  and  his 
mother,  with  Georgy  on  her  knee,  was  fer- 
vently thanking  Heaven  that  their  terrors 
were  so  groundless.  Lucy,  only  half  dressed 
and  trembling  in  every  limb,  stood  holding 
Frank  by  the  hand  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  towards  the  overseer's  cottage, 
where  she  knew  her  father  had  gone.  Letta 
stood  near  them  —  a   circumstance   which 
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did  not  surprise  Constance,  as  she  knew 
that  she  often  slept  on  a  mat  in  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne's  chamber ;  but  she  was  alarmed  at 
the  idea  that  the  slave-girl  should  have  wit- 
nessed all  the  terror  of  her  master's  family. 
Hester,  too,  must  have  seen  it,  as  well  as 
Lucy's  maid,  and  the  nurse  who  slept  with 
Georgy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  trusted 
the  sight  of  the  pistols  and  fire-arms  might 
have  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  them  if 
they  were  disposed  to  triumph  in  their 
owner's  fears.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  was  evidently 
mindful  of  their  presence,  for  when  Miss 
Annersly  hoped  that  she  had  not  been  very 
much  frightened,  she  replied  — 

^'  Frightened,  dear  child  ?  Oh  no  !*  I  knew 
there  was  no  cause  to  be  frightened,  but  I 
was  very  unhappy,  for  I  was  afraid  Mavor 
would  have  had  to  shoot  some  of  the  hands 
if  they  were  really  in  disorder.  I  am  glad 
indeed  that  it  is  really  all  a  mistake,  for  it 
would  have  spoiled  your  wedding  day,  my 
love.  By  the  bye,  the  day  is  already  come, 
so  give  me  a  kiss,  my  own  dear  daughter. 
Heaven  bless  you  ! " 

Constance  felt  as  Mrs.  Burgoyne  pressed 
her  lips  to  her  forehead  that  she  was  trem- 
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bling  and  almost  unable  to  speak,  but 
Colonel  Burgoyne  at  that  moment  entered 
his  wife's  room  and  said  in  his  usual  cheer- 
ful tone, 

"  Well,  Lucilla,  it's  all  a  mistake."  He 
glanced  at  the  servants  present,  and  conti- 
nued, *'  I  am  glad  to  say  the  hands  are  all 
quiet,  and  I  have  had  no  need  to  punish 
any  of  them.  It  was  that  boy  Eustace  who 
got  up  the  alarm ;  he  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  his  new  pistols,  and  had  us  all 
up  at  the  first  sound  to  show  off  his 
prowess." 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  a  shame  !  "  exclaimed 
Eustace.  "  We  believe  it  was  all  Constance's 
doing." 

"  Nonsense  !  never  mind,  go  off  to  bed, 
my  boy,"  and  the  Colonel,  with  his  most 
gentlemanly  air,  turned  to  Constance,  and 
added,  "  My  dear  Miss  Annersly,  this  is 
hard  upon  you  when  you  have  to  appear  in 
your  very  best  looks  to-morrow.  Letta, 
take  Miss  Georgy,  and  get  her  to  bed  as 
fast  as  you  can." 

Constance  left  the  room,  and  in  the  pas- 
sage found  Chauncey,  to  whom  she  gave  a 
short  account  of  all  that   she  knew  of  the 
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beginning  of  the  alarm,  and  Chauncey,  with 
her  explanation,  felt  assured  that  she  alone, 
alono;  with  Hennino^'s  unusual  choice  of  an 
hour  for  punishment,  had  occasioned  the 
alarm. 

"  I'll  row  Henning  well  for  it,"  said 
Mavor ;  "  what  need  had  he  to  whip  the 
boy  then  ?  He  could  have  locked  him  up  till 
morning." 

"  Did  you  too  think,  Charles,  that  it 
was  a  rising  of  the  slaves?"  said  Con- 
stance, as  she  stopped  for  a  minute  at  his 
room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open. 

"  Bless  you  !  I  had  no  time  to  think  of 
anything,"  said  Charles,  kissing  her.  "  I 
hear  a  smash,  and  coming  out  of  my  room 
to  know  the  cause,  I  find  everybody  in  a 
heap  at  once  with  bowie-knives,  revolvers, 
blunderbusses,  and  I  know  not  what  else, 
Colonel  Burgoyne  calling  upon  everybody 
to  be  calm,  and  rushing  off  like  a  madman 
through  the  back  private  door  to  unchain 
the  dogs,  I  am  told.  Nay,  Old  England 
must  forgive  me  if  I  was  as  much  of  a  fool 
as  the  rest  of  them." 

*' Heigh  ho!  I  did  not  think  they   had 
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these  fears,"  said  Constance,  and  she  went 
back  to  her  own  room,  sorrowful  and  sad,  as 
a  new  feature  of  her  Southern  life  opened 
before  her. 
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Four  weeks  later,  Constance  and  Chaan- 
cey,  having  completed  their  intended  tour, 
arrived  at  a  small  town  in  Georgia,  where 
they  were  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Charles 
and  likewise  of  Mr.  Tarleton,  who  had 
claimed  the  old  promise  of  a  visit  from 
them  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Chaun- 
cey  had  selected  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  Annersly,  as  being  within  a  day's 
journey  of  his  friend's  plantation,  intend- 
ing to  ride  over  to  him  during  the  few 
weeks  that  he  and  Constance  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  Mr.  Tarleton  would 
not  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement.  He 
insisted  that  his  friends  should  accompany 
him  to  his  own  house,  and  send  to  Charles 
to  meet  them  there. 

"  Less  than  a  fortnight's  visit  I  will  not 
take,  Chauncey,  when  it  has  been  promised 
me  these  five  years,  and  never  fulfilled  till 
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now  ;  and  you  talk  of  going  to  Europe  for 
six  months  again ;  indeed,  I  shall  insist  on 
seeing  a  little  of  you  first.  Mr.  Annersly 
must  come  to  me.  I'll  find  him  some 
shooting,  but  come  you  shall.'' 

To  return  to  Mr.  Annersly;  he  had  re- 
mained at  Chestnut  Brook  after  his  sister's 
wedding,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing 
invitation  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne. 
A  week  after  Constance  was  gone,  Mr.  Ells- 
land  rode  over  to  the  plantation.  He  was 
inclined  to  be  very  friendly  with  the  young 
Englishman,  and  somewhat  astonished  him, 
and  discomposed  Mavor,  by  an  exposition 
of  his  own  peculiar  political  views,  which 
he  insisted  were  equally  shared  by  his 
friend  Chauncey.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  no  great  sympathy  was  likely  to  arise 
between  Annersly  and  the  Southern  politi- 
cian, and  Ellsland,  soon  growing  weary  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  drew  Mavor  aside 
to  talk  with  him,  as  Chauncey's  brother,  of 
the  prospects  and  merits  of  the  future 
senator. 

"'  Well,  I  wish  him  good  fortune  and  all 
happiness,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  comes  out  again.     He  ought 
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to  be,  he  might  be  the  head  of  our  party, 
but  he  is  growing  quite  idle ;  and,  more- 
over, Pm  sorry  to  say  he  shirks  expressing 
his  views  on  the  subject,  which  to  my  mind 
is  the  most  important  one  of  any." 

"  What !  your  theories  about  the  duty 
of  secession  ?  Ah,  well,  I  hope  he  will 
change  his  views  on  that,"  said  Mavor, 
"  it's  his  great  mistake  ;  pardon  me.  Ells- 
land,  I  know  you  think  with  him." 

"  And  I  know  you  don't :  you  ought 
to,"  replied  Ellsland,  undaunted.  "  If  you 
think  the  North  is  too  assuming,  and  that 
we  are  justified  in  resisting  its  insolence, 
why  should  you  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
employing  our  natural  right  of  self-go- 
vernment and  independence,  if  the  North 
drives  us  to  it?" 

"  I  will  never  tolerate  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  Union  though,  for  any  logic,"  said 
Mavor;  "  and  as  for  Chauncey,  I  hope  he 
will  begin  to  look  after  his  own  interests 
a  little  and  leave  the  State  to  itself;  his 
plantation  won't  pay  its  expenses  soon. 
He  has  an  overseer  who  has  no  idea  of 
managing  the  hands,  and  they  don't  do  a 
stroke  more  of  work  than  they  like  ;  for- 
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tunately  the  fellow  has  discovered  that  he's 
not  fit  for  his  place,  and  he's  going  back  to 
the  North  just  in  time,  I  trust,  to  save 
West  Creek  from  ruin." 

"  Is  he  a  fool  or  a  cheat  ?  "  asked  Ells- 
land.  "I've  seen  him,  but  I  can't  tell 
which  he  is." 

"  A  tender-hearted  fool,  can't  hold  the 
reins  as  he  ought  ;  he  has  found  the 
weak  side  of  Chauncey,  and  cants  about 
his  humanity,  and  Chauncey  is  unfortu- 
nately ready  enough  to  be  led  by  the  fellow. 
Between  them,  they've  allowed  a  nigger 
groom  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  them  both, 
and  now  he  runs  at  large  in  the  woods, 
talkino:  with  the  other  hands  and  teachino* 
them  to  revolt  against  their  master,  and 
:ieither  Chauncey  nor  Bland  have  the  heart 
or  spirit  to  hunt  him  down." 

"  How  absurd  !  and  worse  than  absurd. 
That  fellow  running  loose  will  corrupt  all 
the  niggers  on  the  place  !  I  say,  Mavor, 
shall  we  go  and  bring  in  this  nigger,  and 
have  him  broken  in  for  Chauncey  when  he 
comes  back  ?  " 

"  Good  thought,  George  !  We  will  do  it 
to-morrow,  and  have  him  tamed  in  a  week." 
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*'  Isot  to-morrow  ;  you  have  no  dog  that 
is  worth  anything,  and  we  must  have  one 
good  nose  among  us.  That's  a  fine  creature 
of  Chauncey's,  but  he  has  no  training.  I 
have  one  I  can  rely  on  —  he  was  out  of 
the  same  litter  as  that  dog  of  Chauncey's. 
We  bought  them  at  the  same  time,  once 
when  I  was  at  West  Creek,  but  I  sent 
mine  to  John  MacMurtagh  to  train  him 
well  for  a  nigger  hunt,  while  this  poor 
thing  grew  up  as  mild  as  Chauncey,  and 
as  inefficient  as  his  overseer.  But  mine  is 
a  dog  worth  seeing.  We'll  put  oiF  the 
hunt  till  Thursday,  and  I'll  send  over  for 
him,  and  then  we  shall  see  some  sport. 
We  must  find  a  dozen  fellows  to  help. 
What  horses  have  you  ?  " 

'^  Well,  we  haven't  a  large  choice  at 
present,  there  are  four  in  the  stables. 
There's  that  ugly  brute  who  did  me  a  mis- 
chief last  spring  ;  I  don't  think  I  should 
fancy  riding  him,  though  I  hear  he  is  well 
broken  in  now.  Chauncey  sent  him  over 
to  West  Creek,  and  Bland,  who,  though  he 
cannot  manage  niggers,  can  break  a  horse, 
has  warranted  him  quiet  and  tractable. 
Eustace  rides  him  often." 
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"If  we  send  to  the  Creek,  shall  we  get 
Firefly,  think  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  should  not  choose  to  send  for 
him  for  such  an  occasion  ;  he  might  get 
hurt,  and  Chauncey  would  not  thank  us 
for  recovering  the  nigger  for  him,  if  we 
spoiled  Firefly  in  doing  it." 

"  Well,  I'll  send  to  my  own  place  for  a 
couple  of  horses  then,"  said  Ellsland.  '^  1 
might  have  the  colt  I  rode  here,  but  he 
is  not  quick  to  the  rein,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  meet  a  runaway  nigger  with  a 
horse  that  I  cannot  depend  upon ;  so  now 
let's  go  and  give  our  orders." 

The  two  gentlemen  wrote  their  notes, 
and  sent  ofi*  messengers  to  West  Creek, 
and  to  Ellsland's  plantation,  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  horses  and  followers,  for  Ellsland 
wished  his  new  overseer  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  hunt.  They  were  in  high  spirits  all 
the  evening,  but  the  next  day,  finding 
themselves  dull  (for  they  were  unwilling 
to  tire  their  horses  previous  to  the  next 
day's  work,  and  the  ladies  were  all  occu- 
pied), Mavor  proposed  a  walk  to  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation,  where  he  had  met  an 
overseer,  whom  he  was  in  hopes  to  induce 
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Chauncey  to  engage  after  the  departure  of 
Stephen  Bland.  Ellsland  willingly  as- 
sented, and  soon  reaching  their  friend's 
house,  they  paid  their  respects  to  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  who  received  them  with 
gracious  smiles,  though,  as  they  left  the 
verandah  on  their  way  to  the  field,  one 
young  lady  exclaimed  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 

"  Oh !  what  a  real  trouble  to  have  to  talk 
to  them  and  to  listen  to  all  their  nonsense. 
I  suppose  they  can  talk  among  themselves, 
but  really  there  is  not  one  who  can  find  a 
thing  to  say  to  a  woman,  that  any  woman, 
at  least  that  /  care  to  hear." 

"  My  dear  child,  they  are  two  gentlemen 
of  the  best  families,  and  most  civil  to  us 
ladies.  You  must  not  expect  them  to  be 
as  full  of  books  as  you  are  who  have  just 
arrived  from  school,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  mamma,  I  met  gentle- 
men in  New  York  who  were  quite  as  civil 
and  yet  had  ideas  beyond  cotton  and  negroes, 
and  who  could  talk  to  a  lady  upon  some 
other  subject  besides  flowers  and  dancing." 

''  There  can  be  no  comparison,  neverthe- 
less, instituted  between  a  Southern  gentle- 
man and  a  Northern  manufacturer,"  replied 
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her  mother.  "  Ten  years  hence  you  will 
perhaps  think  differently  from  how  you  do 
at  present.  Go  on  with  your  German,  my 
child  ;  I  must  go  and  look  after  these  tire- 
some servants."  And  with  a  sigh  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  took  up  a  heavy  bunch 
of  house-keys  from  her  work-basket,  and 
went  to  distribute  the  stores,  which  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  carefully  locked  from  the 
thieving  fingers  of  her  negro  slaves. 

The  two  planters  had  meanwhile  reached 
the  field  where  the  hands  were  at  labour, 
and  stood  watching  a  gang  of  negroes  who 
were  working  with  a  celerity  and  regularity 
which  excited  their  admiration,  and  Ellsland 
pronounced  them  to  be  under  an  overseer 
of  first-rate  abilities. 

"  The  gang  is  a  credit  to  you,"  he  re- 
marked to  a  man  who  stood  leaning  against 
a  tree  watching  the  negroes.  "  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  row  finished  with  such  regu- 
larity and  precision." 

The  negroes  of  whom  Ellsland  spoke 
were  a  small  gang  detached  from  the  labour 
in  the  cotton-field  to  repair  a  dyke  which 
had  given  way  and  threatened  to  do  mis- 
chief. 
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"  It's  not  my  gang,  sir,"  said  the  man. 
*'  I  am  to  have  it  when  Mr.  Bruce  leaves 
here,  and  I  just  come  over  to  see  how  he 
manages.  They  are  a  smart  gang — fact; 
but  I  think  he  is  wrong  not  to  let  them 
stop  a  minute  now  and  then,  and  he  don't 
moreover  when  they're  hoeing  or  weeding. 
He'd  ought  to  let  them  rest ;  it  wastes  time 
I  know,  and  isn't  smart,  but  I'm  certain 
sure  it  saves  the  boys  for  three  or  four 
years  longer,  and  that's  a  gain  on  the  other 
hand.  That's  hard  work,  and  tires  the 
back  awfully." 

"  Then  you  don^t  think  him  a  good  over- 
seer?" said  Mavor.  "Mr.  Warren  is  well 
satisfied  with  him,  I  believe." 

"  He  knows  what's  good,  sir,  but  he's 
strict,  real  strict ;  he  knows  when  a  gang 
looks  handsome,  and  he  keeps  them  up  to 
it,  no  matter  whether  they  can  stand  it  or 
no ;  and  he  likes  the  whip  too,  sir.  Now, 
there's  a  boy  there,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  a  young  man  who  was  working  at  the 
head  of  the  gang  with  an  activity  that 
would  have  done  credit  even  to  a  Northern 
labourer,  "he  is  the  best  hand  on  the  place, 
though  he's  not  been  here  two  months ;  he 
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was  a  gentleman's  servant,  and  says  he's 
never  been  whipped,  and  he  hopes  he  never 
shall,  and  there's  not  a  fault  to  find  with 
him ;  though  he  looks  so  slight,  he  does  the 
work  of  two  men,  and  Mr.  Bruce  is  always 
wanting  to  punish  him ;  he  says  he's  afraid 
he'll  get  too  uppish." 

"Isn't  that  a  boy  for  Chauncey,  eh, 
Mavor?"  said  Ellsland;  "but  it's  a  bad 
spirit  to  be  among  the  niggers,  it  is." 

"  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  so,  sir,"  said  the 
stranger  overseer ;  "he  says  the  boy  is  too 
uppish,  and  he'll  let  him  know  his  place ; 
but  he  can't  find  a  fault  on  him ;  but  he'll 
wear  him  out  soon,  for  he  sets  him  harder 
work  every  day,  and  Wallace  will  do  it  too, 
for  he's  set  upon  not  getting  whipped." 

"  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  nigger,"  said 
Ellsland. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Mavor,  "  if  the  fellow's 
decent  and  respectful  with  it  all.  Call 
him  here." 

"  Yery  well,  sir,"  said  the  future  bailiflP, 
and  he  raised  his  voice.  The  young  man 
threw  down  his  spade  and  advanced,  hat  in 
hand,  to  the  two  gentlemen.  His  slight 
figure   seemed   worn  and  attenuated  with 
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toil,  but  his  movements  were  brisk  and 
active. 

"  Over  sharp,"  muttered  Ellsland,  as  he 
looked  at  his  white  complexion,  his  clear 
grey  eyes,  and  the  chestnut  hair  which  hung 
in  soft  curls  over  his  broad  forehead. 

"  You  work  well,  Wallace,"  said  Mavor, 
kindly.  "  What  did  your  master  give  for 
you  ?" 

''  Ten  hundred  dollars,  mas'r,  because  I 
looked  slight,  but  I  think  I'm  worth  more," 
said  the  quadroon,  with  a  smile  that  was 
perhaps  a  little  vain, 

"  Ah !  I'm  afraid  I  could  not  afford  to 
give  more  for  you  though,"  said  Mavor; 
*'  but  you  work  very  well.  You  may  go 
back  now;"  and  as  Wallace  returned  to 
his  work  the  planter  observed,  "Well,  I  see 
nothing  particularly  uppish  in  him ;  rather 
vain  of  his  own  merits,  but  that's  a  good 
fault." 

"  He's  an  impudent,  high-spirited  dog, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  just  come  up. 
"  He  wants  to  know  his  place.  Didn't  you 
see  how  he  hardly  touched  his  hat  at  all  ? 
That's  his  pride,  sir,  that  is.  I  understand 
he  says  I  shan't  whip  him,  but  I'll  show 
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him  who's  master — that's  fact ;"  and  Mavor 
and  Ellsland  had  no  sooner  turned  away 
than  Mr.  Bruce  walked  up  to  the  quadroon, 
who  was  stooping  over  his  work,  and  said 
in  a  sharp  voice,  "  Mind  yourself  now,  d — n 
you!" 

Wallace  looked  up  a  little  flushed,  but 
replied  submissively,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Bruce, 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  impudent  varmint !  what  ?  do  you 
think  you're  not  to  touch  your  hat  when 
you  speak  to  me  ? "  said  the  overseer, 
striking  him  sharply  across  the  face  with 
his  cane.  The  slave's  eyes  flashed,  but  with 
a  determined  eff'ort  he  controlled  himself; 
but  when  Bruce,  irritated  at  his  defiant  at- 
titude, repeated  the  blow  with  angry  oaths 
and  curses,  his  patience  gave  way,  and 
wresting  the  cane  from  his  tyrant,  he  threw 
it  to  a  distance,  and  stood  still,  awaiting 
with  downcast  eyes  and  folded  arms,  the 
overseer's  vengeance.  Mr.  Bruce  swore  a 
volley  of  oaths  and  blasphemies,  despatched 
a  negro  for  his  cowhide,  and  seizing  a  rope 
which  lay  near,  he  attempted  to  tie  the 
slave's  hands  together.  Wallace  resisted, 
and  slight  as  he  was  against  the  large  and 
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powerful  frame  of  the  bailiff,  his  resolution 
gave  him  strength,  and  the  other  could  not 
succeed  in  securing  him.  The  struggle 
continued.  Mavor  and  Ellsland,  who  saw 
it  from  a  distance,  were  hastening  to  the 
assistance  of  the  overseer,  when  Mr.  Bruce 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  placed  it 
close  to  his  antagonist's  forehead,  and  the 
quadroon  fell  dead  to  the  ground. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  was  followed  by 
a  general  silence ;  the  two  gentlemen  stood 
in  indignant  amazement,  while  the  negroes 
dropped  their  tools  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  consternation.  The  overseer  who  was 
visiting  the  plantation,  hurried  forward  to 
the  spot,  saying,  "  I  saw  it  would  come  to 
that.  A  thousand  dollars  gone  at  one  slap ! 
How  will  you  account  for  it  to  your  master, 
Mr.  Bruce?" 

"  By ,  but  he's  a  murderous  fellow, 

and    one  I  wouldn't  trust  with  my  pro- 
perty," said  Ellsland. 

"  He's  a  perfect  ruffian !  "  cried  Mavor, 
striding  towards  the  offender.  "  A  cold- 
blooded, heartless  scoundrel !  " 

"  No,  Mavor,  he  is  over-hasty,  but  after 
all  he  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Ellsland.     "  A 
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nigger  like  that  must  be  conquered,  and  he 
has  managed  it  badly,  that's  all." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  tell  Mr.  Warren 
that  I  was  not  exceeding  my  duty,"  said 
Bruce,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mavor. 

"•  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  shall  tell 
him  you  murdered  the  boy  cruelly  and 
wantonly,"  said  Mavor  warmly.  "  You 
may  consider  all  arrangements  with  me  at 
an  end." 

*'  Well,  where  are  you  going  to,  Mavor?" 
cried  Ellsland,  as  his  friend  began  to  walk 
hurriedly  away  towards  the  house  they  had 
lately  left.  "  You  are  not  going  to  tell 
Warren  — it's  nonsense  — it's  waste  of  time. 
The  hands  will  tell  him  soon  enough." 

"  Yes,  but  I'll  let  him  know  how  wilfully 
and  wantonly  the  business  was  done ;  he 
wouldn't  believe  the  hands  against  the 
overseer." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  Bruce  had  to  up- 
hold his  own  authority,  and  ought  to  be 
defended  rather  than  blamed.  What  was 
one  man  to  do,  with  ten  or  twelve  niggers 
by  ?  Warren  will  be  angry  enough  as  it 
is.  Xo,  you  shall  not  go  to  him,  Mavor, 
that's  flat.     Come  home  with  me." 
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"  And  when  I  think  that  is  the  man  I 
was  looking  out  for  Chauncey ! "  said  Mavor, 
as  he  reluctantly  acquiesced  with  his  friend's 
reasons.  "  The  wretch  !  why,  Chauncey 
would  have  to  discharge  him  in  a  week." 

"  I  trust  not,"  said  Ellsland,  laughing ; 
"  I  rather  calculate  he  would  manage 
Chauncey's  niggers  better  than  Bland.  But 
come,  is  there  no  tavern  near  ?  I  am  deu- 
cedly  thirsty." 

"  Yes,  half  a  mile  further.  I  should  like 
a  cocktail  myself,  and  I  expect  we  may  find 
a  few  fellows  to  help  run  down  the  nigger 
to-morrow." 

''How  many  horses  shall  we  muster?" 
said  Ellsland,  as  they  sipped  their  spirits. 

"  Why,  we  can  find  six  saddle  horses, 
and  I  have  sent  to  the  Creek  for  what  they 
can  raise;  your  man  can  bring  two,  and 
maybe  we  can  mount  some  one  on  the  car- 
riage horses  if  need  must.  That  will  be 
seven  —  nine  —  twelve  horses,  and  we  are 
three,  and  your  overseer  and  my  man  ;  we 
can  have  a  good  company.  Are  there  any 
fellows  here  whom  you  could  depend  on  for 
a  nigger  hunt  ?  "  he  asked  the  landlord  of 
the  house. 
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"  You  ain't  fur  wrong,  Sir,"  replied  the 
man ;  "  there's  myself  and  my  son,  I  cal- 
culate, and  I  could  find  three  or  four  other 
chaps,  I  s'pose,  if  you  have  the  beasts." 

*'  Bring  them  by  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  then,  and  say  they  shall  have  five 
dollars  a-piece,  and  I  will  stand  treat  for 
them  here."  The  tavern-keeper  looked  gra- 
tified, and  Ellsland,  by  way  of  farther  pleas- 
ing him,  ordered  another  two  glasses  for 
himself  and  friend.  The  gentlemen  walked 
home  slowly,  and  finding  the  luncheon 
already  dismissed,  sent  for  some  more  spirits, 
and  refreshed  themselves  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Annersly  looked  in  upon  them,  but 
found  them  too  merry  to  suit  his  taste  as 
companions,  and  went  out  for  a  solitary 
walk.  He  was  in  no  humour  to  enjoy 
lively  conversation,  even  had  they  been 
sober,  for  his  mind  was  painfully  occupied. 
He  was  thinking  much  of  Constance,  and 
though  he  liked  and  admired  Chauncey 
Burgoyne  extremely,  he  felt  great  mis- 
givings for  his  sister's  future  happiness. 
His  anxiety  for  Irene's  safety  had  opened 
his  eyes  painfully  to  the  peculiar  workings 
of  slavery,  and  he  had  not  been  a  fortnight 
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in  a  Southern  household  without  seeing 
enough  to  make  him  deeply  regret  that  his 
sister  should  ever  become  the  mistress  of 
one  and  the  wife  of  a  slaveholder.  Added 
to  this  uneasiness  Charles  was  somewhat 
depressed  by  the  annihilation  of  all  his 
hopes  of  Irene's  affection  ;  his  joy  at  know- 
ing her  safe  was  tempered  by  his  own  dis- 
appointment, and  he  blamed  himself  severely 
for  wishing,  as  he  could  not  help  doing,  that 
Maxwell  had  proved  a  "  sneak,"  and  left  the 
field  open  to  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  little 
consideration  to  him  that  his  sister's  new 
relatives  and  friends  would  consider  his 
marriage  with  a  girl  who  was  disgraced  by 
the  fatal  stigma  of  colour  an  insult  to 
Constance  and  them.  That  any  term  of 
reproach  could  be  applied  to  her,  his  sweet, 
his  peerless  Irene,  was  a  thought  that  sent 
the  blood  faster  through  his  veins,  and  made 
him  curse  alike  the  cruel  system  and  the 
men  by  whom  it  was  sustained  in  the  face 
of  civilised  Europe.  He  had  moreover 
begun  to  learn,  through  his  many  cautious 
inquiries,  that  the  treatment  Irene  had  re- 
ceived at  the  plantation  was  not  by  any 
means  so  gentle  as  he  had  been  led  to  sup- 
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pose,  and  that  she  had  been  placed  among 
the  other  servants,  and  shared  their  labour 
and  their  poor  accommodation.  He  was  in 
no  humour  to  meet  his  friends  graciously, 
when  he  saw  them  coming  towards  him 
both  evidently  much  the  worse  for  the 
spirits  they  had  been  enjoying. 
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"  We  have  got  something  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Annersly,"  said  Ellsland,  hiccuping  as  he 
spoke,  and  steadying  himself  by  the  railing 
he  was  passing.  "  We  are  to  have  another 
wedding  here." 

''  Indeed !  and  how  soon  ?'^  demanded 
Annersley  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  not  yet — not — not — not  for  twelve 
months,  perhaps.  Miss  Burgoyne  is  going 
to  marry  Edward  Benson ;  a  fine  fellow 
he  is — very  fine  fellow — exceedingly  fine 
fellow." 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Burgoyne  is  much 
pleased  with  the  arrangement,"  said  Charles, 
turning  away  in  disgust  from  Ellsland,  and 
addressing  Mavor,  who,  though  equally  in- 
toxicated and  more  excited,  was  less  over- 
powered by  his  potations  than  his  friend. 

"  So,  so ;  no,  mamma's  not  at  all  pleased 
about  it ;  she  thinks  Lucy's  too  young  to 
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make  a  choice  yet,"  replied  Mavor,  who  was 
inclined  to  be  confidential.  "But  he's  a 
good  fellow,  and  it's  a  good  estate,  and  a 
first-rate  connection.  Besides,  the  wedding 
will  not  take  place  for  twelve  months,  so 
there's  no  hurry  yet." 

"  Why  don't  those  black  dogs  bring  the 
horses,  d — n  them  !  "  said  Ellsland,  moving 
slowly  toward  the  avenue.  "  It's  getting 
dark,  and  the  beasts  won't  have  time  to  rest 
for  the  morning." 

"  I  think  they  are  coming,  sir ;  I  hear 
the  horses,"  observed  Mr.  Henning,  whose 
hearing  was  quicker  than  that  of  the  gen- 
tlemen.    "  They  are  galloping." 

"Galloping!  the  black  devil!  He  shall 
catch  it  then.     Ah  !  they've  stopped  now." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he'll  ride  the  horses  up 
here  quietly  enough,  you  will  see." 

"  He's  on  Firefly!"  exclaimed  Mavor  in 
indignation,  as  Jonas  appeared  in  the  avenue 
riding  Chauncey's  favourite  horse,  and  lead- 
ing the  others,  but  now  at  a  quiet  and  sober 
pace.  Mavor  waited  until  he  had  dis- 
mounted close  to  him,  and  then,  seizing  him 
fiercely,  cried, 

"  How  dare  you  get  on  the  beast,  you 
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impudent  dog  ?  You  have  galloped  him  too. 
You  shall  smart  for  it !" 

Jonas  denied  that  he  had  galloped  the  horse 
more  than  a  hundred  yards,  but  the  steam- 
ing sides  of  the  animal  belied  his  assertions, 
and  his  master,  striking  him  over  the  head 
with  his  cane,  swore  he  would  treat  him  as 
he  deserved.  "  Take  the  horses  to  the 
stable,  Henning,  and  see  them  well  rubbed 
down,  poor  things!  I'll  teach  the  nigger 
to  treat  my  horses  in  that  way." 

EUsland  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
leathern  thong,  tied  the  slave's  hands,  and 
secured  him  to  the  railing,  while  Mavor 
commenced  his  castigation  by  repeated 
blows  with  his  rattan  on  the  back  and 
shoulders  of  the  delinquent.  Had  he  been 
sober  he  would  have  remembered  Mr.  An- 
nersly's  presence,  and  deferred  the  whipping 
for  another  hour,  but  he  now  vented  his 
anger  upon  Jonas  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  Charles.  Annersly  did  not 
begin  to  plead  for  the  criminal  till  he 
thought  he  had  received  sufficient  punish- 
ment, but  his  remonstrances  were  dis- 
regarded, and  unwilling  to  remain  longer  a 
spectator  of  the  scene,  he  turned  away  and 
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left  the  place.  He  did  not  see  Mr.  Henning 
returning  in  hot  haste  towards  his  em- 
ployers. 

^'  What  is  it,  Henning  ?  Any  mischief 
happened  to  the  horse?"  said  Mavor, 
alarmed  by  the  overseer's  evident  excite- 
ment. 

"I  fear  there  is,  sir;  Firefly  is  lame — 
dead  lame ;  and  I'm  afraid  he  won't  get  over 
it." 

"  What !  Firefly  lamed  ! "  exclaimed 
Mavor,  with  a  fierce  oath.  "  Firefly  lamed  ! 
I'll  pay  the  rascal  for  it,  I  will !  Fetch 
the  cowhide,  Henning,  this  instant;"  and 
snatching  up  his  cane  again,  he  struck  blow 
after  blow  over  the  mulatto's  head. 

"  Poor  Firefly !  and  Chauncey  values  him 
even  more  than  he's  worth,"  said  EUsland. 
"  Harder  yet,  Mavor !  give  it  the  dog  well, 
as  he  deserves.  Here,  let  me  have  it,  and 
give  the  rope  a  second  twist." 

Mavor  tightened  the  thong  and  secured 
the  writhing  slave  still  closer  to  the  rail- 
ings, while  Henning  returned  with  the 
cowhide. 

"  The  beast  is  dead  lame ;  quite  ruined,  I 
fear,  sir." 
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"  I'll  pay   him  for   it,  by  ! "    said 

Mavor.  "  Here,  take  my  gloves  and  give 
me  the  whip,  Henning." 

"  Oh,  mas'r  !  dear  mas'r !  for  mercy's 
sake  1  oh,  let  me  off  this  once ! "  cried  the 
slave,  as  he  saw  the  preparations  for  his 
torture.  His  entreaties  were  unheeded. 
Mavor  swung  the  heavy  cowhide  in  the 
air,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  mulatto's 
shoulders  with  all  his  force,  and  the  slave 
shrieked  in  agony.  Again  and  again  the 
stroke  descended,  till  Mavor,  tired  with  hi& 
exertions,  surrendered  the  whip  to  Ells- 
land,  who  plied  it  with  still  greater  vigour. 
Jonas's  cotton  shirt  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
soaked  in  blood,  and  still  lash  after  lash 
was  given  with  unremitting  fury,  until 
Henning,  who,  though  no  enemy  to  flogging, 
had  too  much  regard  for  his  master's  pro- 
perty to  let  the  man  "  be  entirely  spoiled," 
interfered,  and  by  representing  to  the  gen- 
tlemen the  great  press  of  work  at  that  time, 
at  last  persuaded  them  to  desist  and  let  the 
offender  off  for  the  present.  Indeed,  the 
slave  was  too  much  injured  to  stand,  and 
he  had  to  be  carried  by  Henning  and  a 
negro  to  the  quarters,  where  Colonel  Bur- 
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goyne  and  his  English  guests  accidentally 
met  them. 

Annersly  turned  away  in  sickening  horror 
from  the  cut  and  mangled  body,  and  with- 
out trusting  himself  to  speak  to  his  com- 
panion, walked  away  from  the  quarters. 
His  whole  soul  rose  up  within  him  in 
burning  indignation,  and  conscious  he  could 
not  overcome  or  forget  his  disgust,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  plantation  the  next 
day.  He  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
Mavor,  as  Constance  had  chosen  such  a 
brother  (what  a  brother!),  but  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  remain  longer  at  a 
house  where  such  a  scene  could  meet  his 
eyes. 

Colonel  Burgoyne  did  not  seek  to  follow 
his  guest ;  he  remained  to  hear  Henning's 
explanation  of  Jonas's  punishment. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  him  ?"  said  the 
planter,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "  Mavor 
will  kill  him  next  time,  and  I  cannot  be 
sure  of  being  here  to  save  him." 

"You  had  better  sell  him,  sir;  he'll  be 
fit  to  move  in  a  fortniojht,"  suo:2:ested  the 
overseer. 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  him,"  replied  the 
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Colonel.  "  He  is  a  good  servant,  and  he 
has  a  wife  and  child." 

"  Well,  sir,  another  cutting  up  like  this 
will  settle  him  as  a  good  servant,"  remarked 
Mr.  Henning.  Colonel  Burgoyne  made  no 
answer,  but  remained  looking  at  the  mu- 
latto with  some  expression  of  grief  and 
regret.  He  had  an  old  reminiscence  of 
having  caressed  him  when  he  was  a  child ; 
and  he  had  promised  the  boy's  mother  that 
he  would  neither  sell  her  nor  her  child. 
Her  sale  had  been  effected  by  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne when  her  husband  was  away,  and 
now  the  Colonel  saw  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect the  son's  life  was  to  send  him  likewise 
to  another  master. 

"  It  will  be  a  dead  loss  if  he  should  die 
after  another  whipj)ing,  you  know,  sir,"  said 
Henning ;  "  and  now  you  may  get  one 
thousand  dollars  for  him,  or  eight  hundred, 
perhaps,  as  it's  after  this  beating." 

"  But  who  would  give  that  for  him  now, 
or  how  can  he  be  got  away  from  here  ?  He 
won't  be  fit  to  tramp  after  a  trader  for  these 
three  weeks.  No  one  would  buy  him,  all 
sore  as  he  is." 

"  He'll  be  coming  round  in  a  fortnight," 
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said  the  overseer ;  "  and  I  know  a  man  near 
here  who  would  buy  him,  and  he  will  take 
him  in  a  wagon,  too,  for  he  will  have  one 
for  a  girl  who  has  got  a  baby  a  day  or  two 
old  now,  and  whom  he's  taking  south.  He'll 
wait  a  bit  about  here,  I  calculate,  and  he 
would  take  Jonas ;  so  if  you  like,  sir,  I'll 
go  to  him  about  the  boy." 

"No,  no;  I'll  see  to  him  myself,"  said 
Colonel  Burgoyne.  "  You  look  to  the  boy, 
Henning,  and  see  that  his  back  is  properly 
attended  to ; "  and  the  Colonel  returned  to 
the  house. 

Mr.  Annersly  found  it  impossible  to  for- 
get the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  even  in 
sleep.  It  was  long,  indeed,  before  he  could 
close  his  eyes,  for  he  kept  wondering  whe- 
ther similar  cruelties  were  ever  to  happen 
at  West  Creek,  when  his  sister  should  lose 
her  present  all-powerful  influence  over 
Chauncey.  The  sleep  which  followed  these 
reflections  was  uneasy,  and  harassed  by 
painful  dreams ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  he  woke  in  the  morning,  startled 
from  his  slumber  by  the  sound  of  many 
voices  under  his  window. 

The   hunt  was   assembling.      Three   or 
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four  men  of  the  shabby-genteel  class,  known 
in  the  Southern  states  as  poor  whites,  had 
been  collected  by  the  tavern-keeper,  and 
were  glorying  in  the  unusual  privilege  of 
mounting  horses,  and  all  was  in  readiness 
when  Mavor  appeared  at  the  door  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  and  presently  Ellsland  and 
young  Benson,  the  happy  lover  of  Lucy, 
joined  him  with  Eustace. 

"  We  have  a  first-rate  morning — quite  a 
cool  day,"  observed  Ellsland ;  while  Benson 
bowed  to  a  window  where  Mrs.  Burgoyne, 
in  an  elegant  morning  toilette,  stood  watch- 
ing their  departure.  She  was  anxious  to 
give  Eustace  a  word  of  caution  about  his 
riding. 

"  Take  care  of  him,  Mavor ;  remember 
he  is  on  the  wretched  horse  that  threw 
you." 

"I'll  look  after  him,  mamma;  and  the 
horse  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  now.  Good- 
bye ;  you  will  see  us  all  by  dinner-time. 
Don't  hold  the  reins  so  tight,  Eustace ;  now 
then,  that  will  do ;  we  may  be  off." 

As  soon  as  the  hunters  were  out  of  sight, 
Mr.  Annersly,  who  had  carefully  avoided 
meeting  Mavor  Burgoyne  on  the  preceding 
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evening,  descended  to  the  breakfast-room, 
and  informed  his  host  and  hostess  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  them ;  and  after  resist- 
ing kind  entreaties  that  he  would  stay- 
longer,  he  took  leave  with  many  thanks 
for  their  hospitality,  and,  more  prejudiced 
against  the  slave-holding  system  than  ever, 
took  his  way  to  Charleston,  where  he  in- 
tended to  remain  until  the  appointed  time 
when  he  should  join  his  sister  and  her  hus- 
band in  Georgia. 

Colonel  Burgoyne  accompanied  his  guest 
as  far  as  Madison,  and  on  his  return  home- 
ward drove  down  a  short  forest  road  to  a 
rough  log  shanty,  where  he  found  the  trader 
whom  Henning  had  recommended  to  him. 
"  I  don't  want  to  sell  the  boy,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  drove  along,  "  but  I  must  do 
it ;  it  will  be  really  kinder  to  him,  for  Mavor 
will  kill  him  one  of  these  days ;  he  is  quite 
a  tiger  when  he  is  roused.  No,  it  cannot 
be  helped;"  and  leaving  his  carriage  at  a 
little  distance,  the  Colonel  entered  the 
shanty  and  commenced  negotiations  with 
the  trader. 

"  And  I  shall  want  you  to  find  him  a 
really  good  master ;  one  like  myself,  you 
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know ;  and  I  shall  expect  to  know  his  name. 
I  can  give  you  a  letter  telling  any  gentle- 
man that  he  is  sold  for  no  fault  what- 
ever." 

"  Wal,  you  must,  indeed,  Colonel,  for  folks 
are  shy  of  buying  niggers  as  is  so  well  cut 
up,  you  know.  But  now  as  to  the  eight 
hun'rd  dollars.  I  can^t  give  it,  or  anything 
like,  for  the  fellow." 

"  He's  worth  it,  though  ;  he'll  be  all  sound 
again  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  would  not  sell 
him  for  less,"  replied  Colonel  Burgoyne, 
decidedly. 

"  Eight  hun'rd  then ;  but  I  can't  pay 
down  the  cash  —  I  can't,  but  if  you  like 
to  take  a  prime  hand  from  me,  we'll  ^x 

it." 

"  Let  me  see  the  boy,"  said  the  Colonel, 
and  the  trader  called  in  and  showed  off 
to  its  best  advantage  a  first-rate  article; 
"nearly  black — strong  as  a  horse,  and 
worth  twelve  hundred  dollars  if  he  was 
worth  a  cent." 

Colonel  Burgoyne  demurred  ;  he  did  not 
himself  want  to  pay  any  cash  either,  but 
to  gain  an  equivalent  for  Jonas. 

*'  Haven't  you,  maybe,  a  baby  or  two ; 
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a  child  as  would  fetch  up  the  differ', 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have, — three  years  old  ;  bright 
boy  and  healthy;  worth  three  hundred 
dollars  and  over." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  you  three  hun'rd  for 
him,  though,  say  two  hun'rd  and  seventy, 
though,  and  p'raps  you've  some  corn  bar- 
rels or  hogs,  as  would  make  the  bargain 
up." 

'^  No,  I've  nothing  but  what  I  shall  want 
for  my  hands  this  season.  I  must  leave 
them  enough." 

"  Lor !  the  hands  will  do  well  enousrh  ; 
if  there's  less  for  them  they  eats  less,  that's 
all.  Then  it's  settled,  sir,  and  I'll  come 
over  the  last  day  I'm  here  and  fetch  away 
the  nigger.  But  I  guess  I  can  sell  the 
papoose  at  once,  so  I'll  come  and  fetch  it 
to-morrow,  with  your  leave,  Colonel." 

"  Do  so,  then,"  said  Colonel  Burgoyne, 
and  he  drove  home. 

An  hour  later  the  trader  was  startled 
from  his  cigar  and  reflections  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hunters,  who  stopped  their 
cavalcade  opposite  the  little  shanty,  and 
Mavor  asked  if  he  could  sell  them  anything 
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to  drink.  The  party  were  all  highly  elated, 
the  chase  had  been  successful,  and  the 
fugitive  sullen  and  bleeding,  was  firmly 
secured  by  cords  to  a  horse.  He  knew 
what  he  had  to  expect,  and  had  fought 
hard  with  his  pursuers,  seeking  death 
rather  than  capture,  but  numbers  had  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  now  helpless. 

"  I'm  a  trader  in  niggers,  sir,  and  don't 
sell  rum,"  was  the  unwelcome  reply  to 
Mavor's  question. 

"  But  surely  you  have  a  little  that  you 
keep  for  yourself?  Come,  out  with  it  — 
make  your  shanty  a  tavern,  and  name 
your  own  prices.  Only  let  us  have  some- 
thing." 

The  trader  had,  as  the  gentleman  divined, 
a  little  stock  of  spirits  for  his  own  private 
consumption,  and  this  was  soon  served  out 
among  the  tired  riders. 

"Have  you  any  niggers  to  sell,  sir?" 
asked  the  driver. 

"  Not  to-4ay." 

"  Better  think  again,  sir ;  ha'n't  you  a 
boy  or  two  to  dispose  of?  I  can  give  a 
fair  price,  you  see,  because  I'm  going  South 
at  once." 
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*'  No ;  I  have  not  any  to  sell,"  replied 
Mavor,  counting  out  the  money  in  payment 
for  their  refreshment,  and  putting  himself 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  party,  he 
rode  on. 

Ellsland  soon  rode  up  alongside,  and 
asked,  "  How  is  it  you  never  have  any  to 
sell,  Mavor  ?  You  buy  for  your  father 
often  enough.     Doesn't  he  like  selhng  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  he  don't  mind  it  so  long  as  I  leave 
it  all  to  him.  I  may  buy  as  I  think  ht, 
but  he  keeps  the  power  of  selling  in  his 
own  hands,"  replied  Mavor.  There  was  a 
slight  tone  of  dissatisfaction  in  his  voice, 
and  his  friend  observed — 

"  Well,  I  think  it's  a  downright  pity 
you  should  stop  here,  and  help  him  over- 
look an  overseer  who  does  well  enough. 
Why  don't  you  work  the  farm  he  has  in 
Missouri  ?  It  would  be  much  better  for 
your  father  if  you  took  charge  of  that  for 
him,  instead  of  his  hiring  it  and  his  nig- 
gers to  folks  who  let  them  die  off,  as  that 
woman  Sprague  did  last  year." 

"Well,  I  have  thought  about  it,  more 
especially  since  I  have  been  over  in  Mis- 
souri," replied  Mavor ;  "  but  I  don't  care 
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to  leave  South  Carolina.  I  think  it  would 
be  wiser  to  sell  the  land  out  and  out,  for 
it's  no  good  holding  it  to  lease  out.  If  I 
can  get  my  father  to  think  with  ine,  I  shall 
go  to  Missouri  and  find  a  purchaser." 

"  Do  so.  Come  now  with  me.  I'm 
going  there." 

"You  are?     When?" 

"  Now,  directly ;  next  week  or  that 
after." 

"  Impossible,  George !  You  said  you 
would  not  leave  home  till  the  work  was 
all  over." 

"  So  I  did,  but  I  see  my  new  man  will 
manage  well,  and  I  too  have  business  I 
ought  to  see  to ;  and  besides,  I  think  I  shall 
stretch  on  and  see  what  the  rebels  in  Kan- 
sas are  doing.  I  have  a  notion  that  our 
people  want  shepherding  up,  and  that  the 
Free-soilers  are  growing  too  bold  ;  having 
their  own  way  too  much.  Now  I  do  wish, 
Mavor,  you  could  spare  time  to  come  too  ; 
you  might  see  whether  you  liked  Mis- 
souri or  whether  you  can  sell  the  farm 
well." 

"  Wellj  George,  perhaps  I  shall  come.  I 
will  think  about  it,  I  don't  think  the  idea 
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is  a  bad  one,  and  I'll  give  you  my  answer 
in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  off,  if  I  can  manage  it, 
next  week,"  said  Ellsland,  and  as  Benson 
joined  them  he  changed  the  conversation. 
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The  trader  came  over  to  see  Jonas  two 
days  afterwards,  and  though  the  overseer 
took  care  not  to  inform  the  slave  that  he 
was  to  be  sold,  lest,  as  he  said,  he  might 
be  sulky  and  not  get  on  well,  Jonas  took 
the  alarm,  and  sent  his  wife  out  to  ask 
his  master  if  he  were  going  to  sell  him. 
Colonel  Burgoyne  happened  to  be  standing 
with  the  trader  in  the  negro  quarters,  and, 
unwilling  to  answer  the  woman  and  hear 
her  lamentations  and  entreaties,  he  ordered 
her  to  remain  outside,  while  he  himself 
entered  the  hut. 

"  Mas'r,  dear  mas'r,  you're  not  a  goin'  to 
sell  me,  are  you?"  exclaimed  Jonas,  raising 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  from  the  mat- 
tress where  he  lay,  and  clasping  his  hands 
in  agony. 

Colonel  Burgoyne  regretted  that  he  had 
come  in,  but  he  was  obliged  to  reply  now. 
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"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  a  very 
good  master,  Jonas,  and  I  hope  you  will 
show  him  you  can  be  a  good  servant." 

"  Oh,  mas'r,  mas'r,  you  promised  never 
to  sell  me  — you  promised  !  '^  said  the  mu- 
latto, earnestly ;  "  and  Susy's  got  a  baby 
now.  Oh,  don't  send  me  away  from  the 
old  place  !  Dear,  dear  mas'r,  I  know  I've 
done  wrong  and  deserved  the  cutting  up 
I've  got,  but  I'll  be  a  good  servant  always, 
only  don't  send  me  away  from  you." 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now,  boy,"  said  his 
master,  "  but  I've  told  the  trader  to  find 
you  a  good  place." 

"  Mas'r,  dear  mas'r,  do  you  remember — " 

"Remember  what?"  said  the  Colonel, 
angrily,  for  Jonas  had  stopped,  overcome 
with  chokino;  emotion. 

"  Don't  you  remember  when  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  took  up  his  knife  and  went  to  fight 
Mr.  Mavor,  I  ran  to  him  and  dragged  him 
away,  and  you  said  I  had  saved  Mr.  Ma- 
vor's  life  then  ?  Oh,  mas'r,  don't  send  me 
away  from  the  old  place,  and  the  baby  and 
Susy  ! " 

"  I  must  do  it,  Jonas,  it  cannot  be  helped. 
I  do  it  in  kindness,  boy  ;  I  know  what  is 
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best  for  you,"  replied  the  Colonel,  hastily, 
and  he  turned  away  and  left  the  hut. 

The  trader,  told  Henning  he  was  to  have 
a  child  as  well  as  Jonas  in  exchange  for  the 
stout  negro  he  had  brought  to  the  planta- 
tion, and  Henning  pointed  to  Clara's  eldest 
boy,  who  the  Colonel  had  already  informed 
him  was  to  be  parted  with  on  the  present 
occasion. 

''  ril  take  him  with  me  now,  then,"  said 
the  trader;  "  I  have  my  wagon  here;  just 
put  him  in,  and  I'll  be  off.  I'll  be  along  in 
a  fortnight  again,  and  take  off  that  nigger, 
if  he  can  get  about  then,  I  calculate." 

"  Take  the  brat,  then,"  said  Henning ;  but 
as  he  spoke  the  child's  mother  arrived 
breathless  at  the  place.  Another  woman 
had  hurried  to  call  her,  and  she  reached  the 
spot  just  as  the  overseer  was  lifting  the 
child  into  the  cart.  With  a  shriek  of  terror 
she  snatched  the  boy  from  his  arms,  and, 
regardless  of  his  oaths  and  threats,  rushed 
towards  the  house  to  find,  if  possible,  a 
friend  there.  That  friend  was  Mavor,  and 
she  appealed  to  him  in  agony. 

"  Oh,  mas'r,  dear!"  she  cried,  in  a  broken 
and  trembling  voice,  as  she  sank  on  the 
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ground,  embracing  his  knees.  "  Don't  you 
remember  how  you  lay  tossing  and  moaning 
when  the  fever  took  you,  and  I  was  by  you 
night  and  day,  and  you  said  you  would 
always  take  care  of  my  poor  child  ?  You 
will  not  let  him  be  sold,  you  will  not  ?  Ah ! 
look  how  pretty  he  is,  and  his  eyes  so  like 
yours,  dear  mas'r." 

*'  I  don't  want  to  sell  him,  Clara,  don't 
fear,"  said  Mavor,  much  moved;  "I  told 
you  I  would  not." 

"  But  master  does  ;  he  says  so." 

"  He  shall  not,  I  promise  you,  child,"  said 
Mavor,  quickly. 

"  But  I  have  sold  him  already,  Mavor ; 
and,  remember,  he's  my  property,  not  yours," 
said  Colonel  Burgoyne,  who  came  up  at  that 
instant. 

"  You  have  sold  him,  sir !  I  have  pro- 
mised the  girl  he  shall  be  kept,"  said  his  son, 
hastily  and  angrily. 

"  Yes,  but  as  the  girl  happens  not  to  be 
yours  to  promise  to,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  on  the  subject,"  returned  the  Colo- 
nel, coolly. 

Clara  could  hear  no  more  of  her  masters' 
discussion ;  she    saw   that   both   were    ex- 
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tremely  angry,  and  she  trusted  that  Mavor 
would  prevail ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  he 
came  back  and  said : 

"  I  can  do  nothing,  Clara  ;  he  must  go.  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  don't  cry,  my  girl ;  I'll 
get  him  back  for  you.  I'll  tell  the  trader  to 
take  good  care  of  him,  and  remember  whom 
he  sells  him  to,  and  I  will  get  him  back  for 
you.  Only,  mind,  you  must  not  make  a  fuss 
now,"  he  added  ;  and  the  agonised  mother, 
recalled  to  self-command  by  the  hope  of  re- 
covering her  child,  controlled  her  agitation, 
and  merely  saying,  "  I  will  carry  him  to  the 
gate,  mayn't  I,  mas'r  ?  and  the  cart  will 
catch  me  there,"  she  lifted  the  boy  again  in 
her  arms,  and  for  the  last  time  carried  him 
down  the  avenue,  followed  by  the  little 
wagon  in  which  the  trader  sat. 

She  remained  at  the  gate  until  she  could 
no  longer  see  the  cart,  and  then  returned, 
tearless,  speechless,  to  the  negro  quarters. 
Her  companions  had  gone  back  to  the  field  ; 
she  went  to  her  hut.  Henning  saw  it  was 
no  use  to  recall  her  to  her  work.  When 
the  negro  Jim  returned  from  his  labour 
late  in  the  evening,  he  found  her  still  lying 
on  the  ground,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
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He  sat  down  by  her,  and  tried  to  comfort 
her. 

'^  Look  up,  girl,  look  up,  and  don't  take 
on  so.  Now  don't,  Clara,  girl.  You've 
one  child  left  still — you  have." 

There  was  no  answer,  and,  after  waiting 
a  minute,  Jim  continued:  "Now  don't 
fret.  I  know  it's  nature,  but  don't,  Clara. 
Johnny  was  a  bright  chap,  and  them  as 
bought  him  will  be  kind  to  the  boy ;  he'll 
be  taken  good  care  on." 

"  Taken  good  care  on,"  said  Clara,  rais- 
ing herself  from  the  ground  ;  "  taken  care 
of  —  oh  !  what  do  you  know  of  what  a 
child  like  him  wants  —  a  baby  away  from 
his  mother  ?  Who'll  see  that  he  gets  food 
enough,  and  isn't  driven  away  from  the 
trough  by  the  other  children  ?  Who'll  get 
him  water  in  the  long  hot  days  ?  There's 
none  to  do  it.  There'll  be  no  one  to  mend 
his  little  clothes  —  to  wrap  him  in  his 
blanket  these  cold  winter  nights;  there'll 
be  no  one  to  hold  him  near  to  her  and  keep 
him  warm.  I  had  both  him  and  baby  up 
against  me  last  night,  and  I  warmed  their 
feet  when  they  were  so  cold  ;  and  now,  who 
is  there  to  let  him  come  to  the  fire  and 
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make  a  place  for  him,  or  keep  it  alight  in 
the  night  while  he  lies  awake  crying  with 
the  cold  ?  Oh !  my  poor  boy,  my  poor 
baby!" 

"  Some  one  will  look  arter  him,  be  sure,'^ 
suggested  Jim  ;  "  there  is  most  ways  some 
old  woman  to  tend  to  them  little  ones." 

"  And  if  his  feet  gash  in  the  cold,  who 
will  look  to  'em?"  continued  the  mother  ; 
"  when  the  sores  smart  with  the  cold,  who 
will  bind  'em  up  ?  And  when  he  gets  older 
they'll  set  him  to  work,  and  he  will  have  no 
mother  to  beg  him  off  from  a  beating,  to  do 
his  work  for  him  if  he  can't  finish  it,  to 
teach  him  how  to  manage.  Oh  !  suppose  he 
wakes  crying  in  the  dark,  as  he  does,  and 
no  one  near  him  —  no  one  to  let  him  lie 
near  them  or  speak  to  him  —  oh  !  my  child, 
my  child ! " 

Her  tears  came  at  last ;  the  image  of  her 
poor  child  now  lying  awake,  terrified  in  the 
darkness,  brought  them,  and  she  wept  con- 
vulsively ;  her  remaining  child  came  to  her, 
and  nestled  in  her  lap.  Jim  tried  again  to 
say  something. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it's  as  well  away  there  as 
it  would  be  here.     Look  at  Letta,  how  she 
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goes  about  like  a  ghost,  thinking  of  her  baby 
that's  dead,  and  afraid  that  the  other  one 
should  be  taken  when  she's  away ;  the  young 
missis " 

"  You  think  he's  sold  it  to  please  her  — 
to  please  Madam  Eleanor  ?  You  think  my 
baby  is  sold  away  from  me  because  she  has 
asked  it?"  cried  Clara,  in  agony.  "Oh, 
may  the  Lord  curse  her !  curse  her,  cruel 
wicked  woman !  curse  her !  But  why 
mine  ?  why  was  my  boy  taken  ?  what  had 
he  done  ?  why  is  not  Letta  sent  away  ?  why 
doesn't  Madam  Eleanor  send  her  child  off? 
Why  mine  ?  oh !  why  mine  ?  " 

"  Be  quiet,  Clara  —  be  still,  girl,"  inter- 
posed Jim ;  "  don't  be  so  mad,  now.  Per- 
haps Letta's  boy  will  go  too — perhaps  he'll 
be  sent  to  the  soul-drivers  'fore  long.  They 
say  another  young  un's  got  to  go." 

A  faint  shriek  from  the  doorway  startled 
Jim ;  he  turned  and  saw  he  had  been  over- 
heard, and  by  Letta  herself.  Her  lips  were 
open,  her  fingers  were  clenched,  and  her 
countenance  white  and  livid. 

"  Lord  a  mercy !  I  didn't  think  you  was 
here,  Letta,  girl,"  said  Jim,  as  he  rose  and 
came  forward  with  unaffected  concern.     He 
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took  her  hand  and  led  her  from  the  hut  out 
of  Clara's  hearing ;  the  colour  came  back 
to  her  face  as,  with  a  voice  shrill  with  agony, 
she  cried,  "  Tell  me,  tell  it  me !  youVe 
heard  it.  What,  oh  !  what  did  they  say  ? 
My  child,  my  darling  —  will  they  take  him 
from  me  ?    They  shall  not,  they  cannot — 

"  Letta,  child,  be  still :  they  ain't  goin'  to. 
I  didn't  hear  it  from  any  one  but  Sally,  and 
she  didn't  mean  anything  by  it.  She  said 
she  shouldn't  be  s'prised  if  your  boy  were 
the  next,  but.  Lord  bless  you,  girl,  there's 
nothing  in  it.  I  was  only  trying  to  comfort 
Clara,  poor  soul ! " 

"  They  shall  not !  Jim,  you  are  not  tell- 
ing me  the  truth,  but  you  may — I  can  hear 
it.  Tell  it  me,  oh  !  tell  it  me  quick.  When 
do  they  mean  to  come  for  him  ?  Oh  !  tell 
me  all  about  it — do,  oh !  do." 

"  I.  didn't  mean  to  say  it,  Letta  ;  it  ain't 
true.  They  isn't  going  to  sell  him,  that  I 
knows  on,"  replied  the  sympathising  negro 
hurriedly,  *'  they  ain't  going." 

"  They  will,  they  are  going  !  Oh  !  I  know 
it,"  cried  Letta,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
before  he  could  speak  again,  she  burst  from 
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him,  and  darted  down  the  slope  away  from 
the  hut.  She  crossed  the  brook,  hardly- 
knowing  where  she  went,  but  running  in- 
stinctively towards  the  house,  and,  wild  with 
her  terror  and  agony,  unconscious  that  she 
was  approaching  any  one  till  she  almost  ran 
against  a  man.  It  was  Mavor,  who  was 
crossing  the  field  to  Henning's  house. 

"  Hey,  girl !  what,  Letta  ?  what  are  you 
here  for  ?  Go  back  to  the  house.  Did 
your  mistress  give  you  leave  to  be  out  ?" 

"  Master,"  said  Letta,  with  sudden  energy, 
"  you  are  going  to  sell  my  child  away — sell 
him  to  the  traders.  You  shall  not  do  it  — 
you  shall  not  dare.  If  you  sell  him,  you 
must  sell  me.  I  won't  live  if  he  goes.  I 
won't  live  a  day  after  Charlie  goes.  I've 
had  one  child  murdered  already." 

"  What's  the  matter,  girl  ?"  said  Mavor, 
looking  fixedly  at  her  as  he  saw  her  flashing 
eyes,  and  noted  the  strange  expression  of 
her  face  as  her  agitation  still  increased 
whilst  he  spoke.  "  I  never  said  I  was  going 
to  sell  him,  and  I  am  not  going  to.  What's 
the  matter  ?" 

''  You  shall  not  sell  him,  not  unless  you 
sell  me  with  him.     You  shall  not,  master; 
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you  shall  not  dare. '  I  don't  mind  dying,  I 
won't  live  here.  My  baby  died,  and  I  know 
how  it  died ;  and  if  you  sell  my  Charlie, 
master,  I  tell  you — I  tell  you,"  she  added, 
sinking  her  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  I'll 
be  revenged  on  her  baby — Madam  Eleanor's 
baby.  I  will  kill  it  —  I  can  —  as  mine  was 
killed  in  its  sleep,  if  my  Charlie  goes." 

"Letta,  you  are  mad,  girl,"  said  Mavor, 
startled  and  alarmed  by  her  wild  threats ; 
but  he  spoke  quietly,  anxious  to  soothe  her, 
and  moreover  there  was  that  in  her  words 
to  arrest  his  attention  and  make  him  de- 
sirous to  understand  their  import. 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  have  said,"  he  answered, 
calmly  ;  "  you  had  better  go  back  to 
your  work.  Your  mistress  is  waiting  for 
you." 

Letta  seemed  to  awaken  out  of  a  dream : 
she  looked  round  in  doubt  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  as  she  saw  Mavor's  gathering 
frown,  she  replied  hurriedly : 

"  Please,  master,  I  don't  know  what  I've 
said,  please." 

Mavor  had  no  wish  to  remind  her  of  the 
terrible  threats  she  had  just  uttered,  but  he 
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dared  not  leave  the  mystery  uncleared  up. 
"  You  said  some  one  had  killed  your  baby," 
he  said  coldly;  *'you  are  a  fool,  Letta. 
What  did  you  mean  ?" 

Letta  was  silent.  Her  colour  rose,  her 
lips  moved,  but  no  sound  escaped  them,  and 
dropping  a  curtsey  she  was  turning  away ; 
but  Mavor  stopped  her,  laying  his  cane  on 
her  arm,  and,  speaking  in  a  stern  voice,  con- 
tinned : 

"  You  meant  something.  You  said  your 
baby  was  killed.  Who  killed  it  ?  You  did 
not  do  it,  hey  ?  Speak !  I  will  know.  You 
must  tell  the  truth  now,  or  I'll  have  you 
whipped  for  falsehood- telling." 

**  Master,  do  you  really  want  to  know  it 
all  ?  "  said  Letta,  in  a  low  whisper.  ''  Better 
not;  you  won't  believe  me  if  I  tell  you,  and 
you  will  have  me  whipped  for  saying  it, 
perhaps." 

"  No,  I  will  not ;  tell  me  the  truth,"  re- 
plied Mavor,  but  he  started  back  with  a  cry 
of  horror  as  she  faltered  out  : 

"  Please,  master,  it  was  Madam  Eleanor 
did  it." 

"  You  lie,  you  lie,  you  impudent  cursed 
minx,  you  lie!"  he  exclaimed,  trembling  as 
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he  spoke.     "  Unsay  what  you've  said,  or 
by  the  Eternal " 

"  Master,  I  do  not  lie,"  replied  Letta 
firmly ;  "  before  God,  I  do  not.  I  will  tell 
you  it  all,  and  you  will  see  I  speak  the 
truth.     Shall  I  tell  you?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mavor  hoarsely,  and  Letta 
continued ;  but  all  traces  of  her  former  wild 
excitement  had  vanished  from  her  counte-' 
nance,  and  she  spoke  with  the  fearful  calm- 
ness of  truth,  while  she  told  him  of  the 
strange,  sudden  manner  of  her  baby's  death  ; 
Hester's  discovery  that  the  phial  of  lauda- 
num was  gone  from  its  accustomed  place  in 
Eleanor's  room,  the  strange  mutterings 
and  expressions  of  Eleanor  herself  during 
her  illness,  and  the  subsequent  finding  of 
the  bottle  amongst  the  bushes  outside  the 
windows  of  the  room  that  Letta  had  occupied 
with  her  infant.  The  label  still  adhered  to 
one  of  the  broken  fragments ;  it  was  read 
by  Hargrave,  and  confirmed  the  suspicions 
of  the  slaves,  who  had  long  perceived 
Eleanor's  growing  jealousy  of  Letta,  and 
formed  dark  surmises  as  to  the  strange 
malady  that  had  destroyed  the  infant. 
Letta  told  her  tale  under  her  breath,  but 
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quickly  and  unhesitatingly,  and  as  she  con- 
cluded she  added,  in  a  low  voice  that  be- 
trayed neither  shade  of  irresolution  nor  fear 
of  consequences  ; 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  her  nor  her  baby, 
if  she  lets  mine  alone  ;  but  if  you  sell  hiin, 
master,  I  will  kill  hers — I  will,  though  I  die 
for  it." 

*'  Letta,  Letta,  you  are  mad,  child,"  cried 
Mavor,  forcing  a  loud  laugh,  though  his 
blood  ran  chill  through  his  veins.  "  Go 
home,  girl,  and  don't  fear — I  won't  take 
him  from  you ;  go  home  and  be  quiet.  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  Go 
home,"  and  Letta,  dropping  a  hasty  curtsey, 
hurried  away,  while  her  master  stood  mo- 
tionless in  speechless  horror.  After  a  few 
moments  he  roused  himself,  and  walked 
hastily  towards  the  house. 

^'  Eleanor,  Eleanor,  is  it  true  —  my 
Eleanor  ?"  he  asked  himself  in  bewildered 
dismay.  "  Well  may  you  be  in  terror  for 
our  darling  boy.  Were  you  a  fiend  ?  were 
you  mad.  But,  good  heavens  !  not  a  day 
must  be  lost,   or  that  girl  may  make  her 

cursed  threat  real,  and  our  child Oh,  this 

is  terrible.     I  must  see  Eleanor  at  once;" 
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and  pale  and  cold,  but  with  large  drops  of 
moisture  standing  on  his  forehead,  Mavor 
strode  into  the  sitting-room,  where  his  wife, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  waiting  for 
him  at  supper.  He  felt  himself  unable  to 
command  his  voice,  but,  beckoning  her  to 
follow,  left  the  apartment  as  soon  as  he  had 
caught  her  eye.  Eleanor  rose  instantly, 
terrified  at  the  unexpected  summons  and 
his  visible  agitation.  She  hurried  after 
him  up  the  staircase,  and,  gasping  for 
breath,  asked  in  a  whisper,  as  she  overtook 
him  at  the  door  of  her  own  room  : 

''  The  child — the  child  !  Mavor,  what 
is  it?" 

"  Nothing  is  amiss  with  it ;  ah,  you  may 
well  fear  mischief  for  it,"  he  answered,  as 
he  followed  her  into  her  own  room.  "  Are 
you  afraid  of  our  boy  being  served  as  you 
did  another's  ?  If  the  mischief  you  fear 
were  to  happen  to  him,  it  would  be  your 
doing,"  he  added.  Eleanor  looked  up  at 
him  for  a  moment  in  doubt  and  amaze- 
ment, and  then,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  sank  giddy  and  faint  on  the 
sofa. 

The  painful  scene,  the  bitter  recrimina- 
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tion  that  followed,  may  be  imagined,  but 
is  not  for  us  to  relate. 

''  Yes,  I'll  send  her  away  fast  enough, 
poor  girl,"  said  Mavor,  as  he  turned  from 
the  room  at  last.  "  I'll  not  have  my  child 
murdered  by  her.  Poor  Letta  may  go 
away  to  strangers.  You  may  feel  safe 
when  you  hold  your  baby  in  your  arms, 
and  remember  the  poor  little  thing  you 
destroyed,  and  its  poor  mother  too,  ^vho 
loved  it  as  you  love  yours.  Eleanor, 
Eleanor  !  you  so  gentle,  so  loving,  as  you 
once  were!  No,  you  had  no  justification 
for  it.  You  are  no  worse  off  than  other 
women ;  but  what  other  woman  could  have 
done  as  you  have  ?  You  say  you  would 
have  been  happier  if  you  had  never  known 
me ;  then  you  may  be  happy  now,  if  you 
can,  while  I  am  gone.  Oh  !  how  is  it  that 
I  can  know  this  of  you,  and  not  be  mad?  " 

"  Mavor,  Mavor,  don't  leave  me  yet;  say 
what  you  will,  but  stay  a  moment  longer," 
cried  his  wife,  clinging  in  agony  to  his  arm 
as  he  turned  away. 

"  No,  I  have  letters  to  write,  and  busi- 
ness to  see  to.  I  shall  be  gone  before  you 
are  up  in  the  morning.     Good-bye ;  I  am 
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going  to  Ellsland  now.  You  need  have  no 
fear  of  that  girl  —  she  shall  be  sold  at 
whatever  loss;"  and  disengaging  his  arm 
from  her  hand,  he  went  to  his  own  study, 
and  shut  himself  in  there,  while  his  wife, 
clasping  both  hands  tightly  over  her  heart, 
fell  back,  pale  and  almost  senseless,  in  the 
arm-chair  by  the  cradle  of  her  infant. 

The  next  morning  Mavor  left  the  house, 
and  went  to  his  friend  George  Ellsland. 
He  spoke  with  his  wife  for  a  few  moments 
before  going,  and  his  mother  saw  with  dis- 
may the  deep  frown  on  his  brow  as  he 
came  from  her,  and  judged  that  a  serious 
quarrel  was  the  cause  of  his  departure. 

Eleanor,  however,  refused  all  comfort 
and  sympathy.  She  forced  herself  to  wear 
a  placid  countenance  amongst  her  relations, 
but  she  sat  alone  by  the  little  bed  of  her 
child  for  many  hours  both  of  day  and  night. 
The  wretched  and  injured  wife  could  ad- 
mit no  sympathiser  or  friend  to  her  misery ; 
oppressed  at  once  by  remorse  for  her  crime 
and  the  certainty  of  having  widened  the 
breach  between  herself  and  her  husband, 
she  could  only  cry  over  her  baby  and  trust 
and  long  for  Mavor's  return.     A  letter  from 
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him  to  the  trader  empowered  him  to  take 
Letta  and  her  child  at  his  own  price,  and  a 
few  days  after  they  Avere  gone,  Mavor  re- 
turned to  the  plantation — not  to  stay,  how- 
ever. He  had  persuaded  his  father  to 
intrust  the  sale  of  the  Missouri  farm  to 
him,  and,  disregarding  Eleanor's  distress,  he 
left  again  immediately,  and  accompanied 
Ellsland  to  the  West. 

Another  member  of  the  family  had  left 
Chestnut  Brook  some  days  previously. 

Colonel  Burgoyne  was  much  irritated  by 
Mavor's  interference  in  behalf  of  Clara's 
child,  and  walked  away  from  him,  already 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  first  person  he 
met.  This  happened  to  be  Eustace,  who 
was  in  the  stable-yard  in  ecstasies  over  a 
wicker  basket  containing  a  large  gamecock 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Madison. 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  "  demanded  his  fa- 
ther, sharply. 

"  It's  my  new  bird.  Sir ;  guess  what  I've 
paid  for  him.  He  is  a  bargain.  I'm  going 
to  match  him  against  Tom  Bilton's  bird, 
Miltiades,  next  Thursday.  He  is  coming 
here  with  his  birds." 

"  Don't  imagine  that  I  shall  permit  any- 
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thing  of  the  kind,  Eustace,"  said  Colonel 
Burgoyne,  interrupting  his  bright  antici- 
pations. "  At  least  I  will  have  my  sons 
gentlemen." 

"  It's  an  amusement,  Sir,  that  is  suitable 
for  any  gentleman ;  everybody  says  so,  and 
I  think  so  myself." 

"  It's  not  for  you  to  think  or  say  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  his  father. 

"  I  think  what  I  like,  and  I  say  what  I 
think,"  muttered  the  young  American. 
"  The  first  gentlemen  patronise  cock-fight- 
ing, sir ;  I  saw  plenty  of  it  at  Adrian's 
house." 

"  Well,  it  shall  not  be  seen  in  mine,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  giving  the  hamper  a  kick 
which  turned  it  and  its  occupant  upside 
down  on  the  gravel.  "  I  will  not  have  this 
low,  vulgar  pursuit  on  my  plantation,  I  tell 
you." 

"  Then  I'll  go  to  Adrianville,  and  tell 
Bilton  to  meet  me  there,"  replied  Eustace, 
lifting  up  the  hamper  and  walking  off  in- 
dignantly ;  and  the  next  morning  he  in- 
formed his  mother  that  he  was  going  to 
spend  a  fortnight  with  his  friend.  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  expostulated,  and  entreated  him 
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to  stay,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  left  the  house 
while  his  father  was  still  in  the  field,  and 
rode  to  Adrianville.  He  found  his  friend 
at  the  door,  preparing  to  mount  his  own 
horse. 

"  Why,  Eustace,  welcome  !  What  brings 
you  here  ?  but  I  can  give  you  but  a  sorry 
reception,  for  I  am  oiF  to  Ilion,  and  you 
must  come  too,  for  there  is  a  bull  to  be 
baited,  and  a  large  sale  of  darkies.  Will 
you  come  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  said  Eustace;  "  I  must  just 
see  this  bird  fed  and  littered  down  first,  and 
then  I  will  be  with  you." 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

Mr.  Annersly  remained  in  Charleston  some 
weeks  before  he  joined  his  friends  in 
Georgia.  He  said  nothing  to  Constance  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him 
to  leave  Chestnut  Brook,  and  only  trusted 
he  should  not  see  a  repetition  of  the  same 
scenes  during  his  stay  at  Mr.  Tarleton's 
plantation.  Two  days  after  he  joined  them, 
that  gentleman  came  to  meet  his  friends, 
and  they  set  off  together  to  his  plantation. 
Tarleton  had  sent  his  own  carriage  and 
horses  to  meet  them  on  the  way, —  a  wise 
precaution,  as  the  deep  sandy  road  soon 
tired  out  the  cattle  with  which  they  started, 
for  his  estate  was  nearly  twenty  miles  from 
any  town  of  importance.  Their  road  lay 
through  thick  woods,  stretching  for  many 
miles  on  towards  the  sea,  through  the 
swamps  and  marshes  which  bordered  the 
course  of  a  little  river,  where  Mr.  Tarleton 
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assured  the  Englishman  he  could  show  him 
some  splendid  specimens  of  alligators  if, 
Englishman-like,  he  had  a  fancy  for  seeing 
something  horrid.  The  Georgian  gentleman 
was  very  proud  of  the  woodland  through 
which  they  drove,  and  was  anxious  that 
his  friends  should  appreciate  it  also.  At 
another  season  of  the  year  they  might  have 
found  the  long  straight  road  through  a  flat 
country  dull  and  monotonous,  but  the 
many  cliiFerent  tints  of  the  oaks  and  maples 
mingling  with  the  dark  pine  trees  relieved 
the  woods  from  all  charge  of  sameness. 

"  Does  not  this,  long  straight  avenue,  with 
its  end  always  apparently  in  view,  and  yet 
ever  going  on,  remind  you  of  the  road  by 
which  we  travelled,  Conny,  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes  long  ago  ?"  said  Charles  to  his  sis- 
ter. She  smiled,  for  Chauncey  had  already 
made  the  same  observation  to  her,  and  he 
and  she  had  been  lost  for  some  moments  in 
delightful  anticipation  of  their  approaching 
journey  to  a  country  they  had  each  sepa- 
rately seen,  and  now  were  to  revisit  to- 
gether. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  at  least  that  I  have 
secured  you  here  before  you  go,"  said  Mr. 
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TarletoD,  after  their  intended  journey  to 
Italy  had  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  '^  but  I  have  not  shown  you 
all  the  fine  views  in  this  part  yet,  and  some 
day  I  must  take  you,  Chauncey,  a  long 
excursion  to  see  a  favourite  spot  of  mine. 
It's  worth  seeing,  I  can  tell  you ;  quite  as 
good  as  anything  you'll  find  in  your  travels, 
I  believe." 

This  excursion  was  proposed  again  by 
Mr.  Tarleton  after  his  guests  had  been 
three  or  four  days  with  him,  and  Chaun- 
cey  readily  welcomed  the  idea. 

^'  But  unfortunately  it  is  quite  an  impos- 
sible journey  for  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  No  car- 
riage can  go  the  road,"  said  Tarleton. 

"  That  need  be  no  obstacle,"  Chauncey 
replied.  Constance  was  quite  ready  to  ac- 
company them  on  horseback  ;  but  his  friend 
said  that  he  meant  to  take  a  very  long 
circuit,  and  he  feared  it  would  prove  too 
fatiguing  an  expedition  for  any  lady. 

"  Then  they  may  go  without  me,"  said 
Chauncey  to  Constance  ;  '^  it  would  be  the 
first  ride  I  have  taken  without  you  now  for 
many  weeks ;  I  should  not  enjoy  it  at  all ; 
and  I  see  no  good  reason  for  taking  a  forty 
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mile  circuit.  We  might  ride  to  the  two 
places  on  different  days." 

*'  Oh,  go  with  Mr.  Tarleton ;  he  is  resolved 
upon  it,"  said  Constance.  ''  You  and  I 
will  ride  over  afterv/ards  and  see  the  place, 
if  you  find  it  worth  the  ride.  I  trust  he 
only  says  forty  miles  to  frighten  me,  for  it 
is  too  severe  a  fatigue  for  Charles  and  you 
when  there  is  no  necessity." 

''  Oh,  yes,  forty  miles  must  be  an  over- 
statement. No;  we  shall  be  out  all  the 
day,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  you.  But 
since  you  have  accepted  it  for  me " 

"  You  will  go,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted. 
I  shall  be  writing  letters  all  the  day,"  said 
Constance ;  •'  I  owe  letters  to  mamma  and 
Eleanor  both." 

The  three  gentlemen  mounted  their 
horses  early  in  the  morning,  and,  on  leav- 
ing the  main  road,  plunged  into  the  woods. 

''  We  have  a  long  ride  before  us,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Tarleton.  "  Now,  Chauncey,  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  at  last  riding  on  this 
road  that  I  have  so  often  promised  myself 
the  pleasure  of  showing  you." 

••  You  do  not  forgive  me,  nor  do  I  deserve 
forgiveness,  for  my  delay  in  answering  your 
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kind  invitations  here,"  replied  Chauncey. 
"  I  am  glad  to  be  here  also ;  but  as  to  the 
road,  when  the  mist  lifts  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  a  better  opinion  of  it.  At  present, 
all  I  know  is  that  it  is  worse  footing  than 
even  our  roads  at  home." 

^'  Oh,  I  was  once  pretty  well  worn  out, 
and  my  poor  horse  too,  on  this  path  one 
day  last  spring,"  said  Mr.  Tarleton.  "  I 
had  been  out  all  day,  and  I  suddenly  found 
myself  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire.  It  was  out 
on  the  right  over  there,  and  it  was  burning 
four  days  too.  I  knew  it  was  not  near  me, 
because  I  could  breathe  easily  enough,  but 
I  began  to  fear  I  should  never  find  the  way. 
I  was  riding  for  hours  in  that  smoke  fog, 
and  I  should  have  missed  the  turn  at  last, 
had  not  some  of  my  people  come  out  to 
look  for  me.  Now  the  mist  is  lifting — just 
in  time,  for  here  is  one  of  the  pictures  I 
have  for  you.  I  think  we  might  bring  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  as  far  as  this ;  it's  worth  coming 
to  see,  though  it's  nothing  to  the  next." 

"  It  is  indeed  beautiful,"  said  Chauncey ; 
"  it  would  be  worth  a  longer  ride  than  this." 

They  found  them.selves  on  the  banks  of  a 
deep  but  narrow  river  running  sluggishly 
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to  the  sea ;  it  was  dark  and  black  with  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  under  which  they 
stood.  The  fog  had  cleared,  and  further 
on,  where  the  bright  sunshine  fell  through 
the  broader  opening,  the  water  was  gay 
with  the  reflection  of  all  the  red  and  yellow 
tints  of  autumn  from  the  chestnut- oaks  and 
beeches  which  fringed  its  banks,  and 
amongst  whose  branches  the  mist  was 
breaking  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  long  lines 
of  dim  and  silvery  light.  A  portion  of  the 
bank  near  their  path  had  given  way,  and 
three  tall  maples  had  fallen  into  the  water, 
their  dead  leaves  replaced  by  the  wild  vines 
and  other  creepers  which  hung  over  their 
branches,  even  more  beautiful  in  their 
withered  autumn  hues  than  in  the  dark 
green  of  summer.  On  to  this  little  break- 
water Tarleton  conducted  his  friends,  that 
their  view  might  be  uninterrupted  by  the 
branches  that  trailed  from  the  banks  into 
the  stream;  and  here,  as  from  an  island, 
the  river  before  and  behind  them  lay  like 
a  quiet  lake  among  the  noble  trees  which 
seemed  to  spring  out  from  the  very  waters. 
Chauncey  stood  in  silent  ecstasy  looking 
at  the  scene,  and  wishing  that  Constance 
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could  have  seen  it  likewise  ;  but  the  at- 
tention of  the  Englishman  was  soon  di- 
verted from  the  still  life  round  them  by  a 
dark  object  resembling  a  log  in  the  water, 
but  giving  unmistakable  signs  of  life  by 
swimming  slowly  across  to  the  other  side. 
Tarleton  assured  him  it  was  but  a  poor 
specimen  of  its  tribe,  and  that  the  alligators 
in  this  river  were  sometimes  found  twenty 
feet  long.  However,  they  must  not  linger 
to-day,  for  the  time  was  going;  and  after 
a  few  vain  attempts  to  rouse  the  alligator 
to  show  himself  more  fully  by  pelting  him 
with  branches,  the  gentlemen  remounted 
their  horses,  and,  calling  Chauncey  to  atten- 
tion, they  resumed  their  journey. 

"  We  must  not  delay ;  we  have  a  long 
round  to  make,"  observed  Tarleton,  "and 
I  am  unwilling  to  be  benighted  before 
we  reach  home,  for  the  woods  are  almost 
uninhabited  at  the  part  where  we  are 
going." 

'^  Do  I  hear  the  sea?"  asked  Annersly, 
after  they  had  ridden  for  another  hour ; 
''  that  distant  roll  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  Atlantic  roar." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  sea ;  we  shall  ride  on  the 
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shore  before  we  bend  ho'.r.ewards  again," 
replied  Tarleton.  "  The  shore  forms  a 
large  bay  here  ;  it  would  be,  I  fancy,  an 
excellent  harbourage,  if  it  were  known  or 
wanted." 

'*  Is  there  no  village  there,  then,  or  any 
use  made  of  it  ?"  asked  Chauncey. 

"  None  at  all ;  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness,  nothing,  except  perhaps 
some  squatter's  hut,  near  us  for  miles.  The 
place  is  so  solitary  that  they  say  it  has  been 
used  as  a  good  anchorage  for  ships  from  the 
African  coast,  to  land  negroes  without  in- 
curring suspicion." 

"  What !  you  know  of  Africans  being 
landed?"  said  Charles,  glancing  at  the  same 
time  at  Chauncey,  who  asked  with  evident 
excitement : 

"You  are  aware,  Alfred,  of  Africans  being 
landed  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  of  a  certainty.  I  saw 
some  nio;f]^ers  a  few  months  since,  who  I 
was  assured  had  been  landed  a  few  months 
before  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place 
where  we  now  stand.  I  know  you  are  re- 
joiced to  hear  of  the  success  of  your  friends, 
Chauncey,  but  my  feelings  are  the  same  as 
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ever,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  trade  re- 
opened.'^ 

''And  why  so  ?"  asked  the  Englishman, 
with  affected  indifference.  He  was  curious 
to  know  if  the  planter's  objection  arose  from 
humanity,  or  from  a  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests as  a  holder  of  valuable  stock.  "Why 
do  you  object  to  a  re-opening  of  the  trade, 
Mr.  Tarleton  ?  I  am  told  on  every  side 
that  the  planters  believe  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  their  own  welfare." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  many  of  the  growers  if  niggers 
were  cheaper,"  replied  Mr.  Tarleton;  "but 
if  the  foreign  slave-trade  is  to  be  revived,  I 
wish  some  measures  could  be  taken  to  in- 
sure the  better  treatment  of  the  Africans 
on  the  voyage.  It  is  said  that  sometimes 
half  their  number  die  on  the  journey  from 
overcrowding  and  bad  management.  You 
say,  Chauncey,  that  it  is  foolish  and  in- 
consistent to  object  to  re-opening  the  trade, 
and  that  our  opposition  to  it  seems  to 
throw  discredit  on  our  own  institutions ; 
but  you  should  remember  that,  while  we 
planters  seek  the  well-being  and  good  con- 
dition of  our  negroes,  these  African  captains 
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are  almost  reckless  of  life,  and  the  niggers 
suffer  under  them  to  an  extent  which  ought 
to  be  prevented." 

Chauncey  made  no  reply ;  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  own  philippics  against  those  who, 
from  "  motives  of  interest  or  spurious  hu- 
manity," as  he  had  declared,  opposed  the 
revival  of  this  desirable  traffic.  Since  he 
had  become  more  and  more  influenced  by 
the  opinions  of  Constance,  he  had  begun  to 
regret  having  so  strenuously  advocated  the 
trade.  He  had  not  attended  the  Commercial 
Convention  some  months  before,  and  he  was 
now  sincerely  glad  he  had  stayed  away,  as, 
had  he  been  there,  he  might  again  have  laid 
before  his  countrymen  the  necessity  of  re- 
opening the  trade.*     Now  that  his  theories 

*  The  Convention  lost  nothing  by  Chauncey's  ab- 
sence; his  views  were  ably  brought  forward  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Spratt,  who  presented  a  report  proposing 
the  revival  of  the  slave-trade.  One  of  the  later  pro- 
ductions of  this  gentleman  is  his  protest  against  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis's  veto  upon  the  Slave-trade  Bill.  We 
subjoin  an  extract  from  it :  — 

'*'  I  truly  think  we  want  more  slaves ;  we  want 
them  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  our  soil,  for  the 
just  development  of  our  resources,  for  the  proper 
constitution  of  society.     We  have  no  seamen  for  our 
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were  undergoing  a  modification,  lie  was 
glad  that  he  had  avoided  meeting  his  poli- 
tical friends  at  that  time,  and  he  was  even 

commerce,  and  no  operatives  for  the  arts.  But  it  is 
not  for  these  ends  that  I  now  oppose  restrictions  on 
the  slave-trade.  I  oppose  them  from  the  wish  to 
emancipate  our  institution.  I  regard  the  slave-trade 
as   the  TEST  of  Us  integrity.     If  tfiat  be  right,  then 

slavery  is  right,  but  not  without Believing, 

then,  that  this  is  the  test  of  slavery,  and  that  the  in- 
stitution cannot  be  right  if  the  trade  be  not,  I  re- 
gard the  constitutional  prohibition  as  a  great  calamity. 
It  is  only  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  wrong  in 
principle,  wrong  radically,  that  it  is  becoming  in  the 
general  government  to  take  organic  action  to  arrest 
it.  The  action  of  the  Confederacy  is  then  a  declara- 
tion of  that  fact.  And  it  were  vain  to  sustain  the 
institution  in  face  of  such  admission  to  its  prejudice. 
"  It  argues  a  pitiable  want  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dependence, and  an  abject  public  spirit,  to  suppose 
that  a  revival  of  the  slave-trade  would  affect  the 
relations  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  the  great 
powers.  France  and  England  trade  in  Coolies,  and 
neither  will  have  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that  be- 
tween that  and  the  slave-trade  there  is  any  essential 
difference.  Practising  the  one,  they  cannot  war  with 
us  for  practising  the  other.  Nor,  in  fact,  do  they  urge 
war  on  the  slave-trade.  Spain  permits  the  trade  at 
Cuba,  though  she  professes  to  prohibit  it.  Portugal 
and  Turkey  do  not  even  so  much.  Even  England 
lends  her  ships  to  keep  the  slave-trade  open  in  the 
Black  Sen,  and  almost  every  slave  bought  in  Africa 
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annoyed  that  Tarleton  should  at  the  present 
moment  have  reminded  hhn  of  his  former 
professions.  He  shrank  from  any  further 
conversation  upon  the  subject,  and  it  would 
have  dropped  of  itself  if  the  Englishman 
had  not  been  in  an  argumentative  mood, 
and  suddenly  observed  : 

"  We  were  speaking  the  other  night,  Mr. 
Tarleton,  of  the  injustice  of  the  North  in 
imposing  their  tariff  upon  the  Southern 
States,  who  desire  nothing  better  than  free 
trade  with  all  nations.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  forbid  the 
introduction  of  negroes  from  Africa  is  in- 
consistent with  the  vaunted  free-trade  prin- 
ciples of  the  Southern  agricultural  com- 
munity." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Annersly,"  replied  the  planter,  puzzled,  as 
he  well  might  be,  at  finding  the  Englishman 
apparently  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  defence 
of  the  trade. 

Charles  explained  his  meanijig.  "  I  hear 
your  politicians  vaunting   their  own  free- 
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trade  principles  to  me,  and  expecting  me  to 
praise  them,  but  you  are  as  much  protec- 
tionists as  the  North  for  your  own  manufac- 
tures. You  manufacture  slaves,  that  is, 
rear  and  train  negroes  for  plantation  work, 
and  naturally  Avish  to  close  your  ports 
against  a  similar  article  imported  from 
Africa  ;  of  course  you  are  free-traders  in 
everything  else,  for  you  are  an  agricultural 
people,  and  have  no  fear  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, but  on  the  only  article  of  import  which 
you  have  reason  to  dread,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  your  politicians  are  protectionists.  I 
have  no  objection  to  their  being  so;  it  is 
far  better  for  the  interests  of  humanity  that 
they  should ;  but  I  say  that  only  those  who 
are  for  the  immediate  re-opening  of  the 
trade  can  consistently  blame  the  North  for 
its  tariff  on  other  imported  goods." 

"  Well,  Sir,  you  must  say  all  that  to  Mr. 
Burgoyne ;  he  will  cordially  agree  with  you, 
but  I  myself,  slaveholder  as  I  am,  am  too 
tender-hearted  to  be  consistent  on  the  sub- 
ject," replied  Tarleton.  "  This  foreign 
slave-trade  is  conducted  with  great  cruelty 
and  mismanagement,  and  I  am  ahvays  sorry 
to  hear  it  advocated." 
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This  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a 
lower  voice,  intended  for  the  ear  of  An- 
nersly  alone,  and  Chauncey  did  not  hear  it. 
Charles  rode  on  in  silence,  looking  at  the 
road  they  were  pursuing,  till,  suddenly 
turning  to  Tarleton,  he  observed  : 

"  I  thought  I  understood  this  region  was 
almost  uninhabited,  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  travellers  on  this  road  before  us." 

"  Travellers  !  it  is  almost  impossible,  but 
you  are  quite  right,  nevertheless,"  said 
Tarleton,  looking  in  astonishment  at  the 
numerous  tracks  of  wheels  which  had 
passed  but  an  hour  or  two  before.  "  I 
have  often  travelled  this  road,  though 
never  alone,  because  it  is  so  lonelv,  and 
I  have  never  seen  anything  like  a  vehicle 
before.  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it  as  you  must  be,  and  there  are  the 
prints  of  other  horses'  feet  besides.  A 
large  party  have  passed  this  way." 

"  It  is  possibly  some  poor  fellow  carrying 
home  stores  to  his  hut,  or  carting  wood  to 
burn,"  said  Charles.  Tarleton  shook  his 
head. 

'-'•  These  are  not  the  wheels  of  one  cart 
going    backwards   and   forwards.       There 
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must  be  some  strange  circumstance,  whicli 
we  shall  find  out  when  we  have  gone  a  mile 
or  two  further." 

Charles  put  his  horse  to  a  faster  trot ; 
his  companions  fell  behind ;  and  as  he 
passed  out  of  hearing,  Chauncey  said: 

"  Is  it  possible,  Alfred,  that  what  you 
talked  of  as  happening  sometimes  on  this 
coast,  may  be  now  the  case  ?  " 

"  What  ?  a  slaver  landing  her  cargo,  do 
you  mean?"  exclaimed  Tarleton,  struck 
by  the  suggestion.  "  I  trust  not,  but  it 
miojht  be.  I  am  afraid  nothin<2^  else  will 
explain  this  strange  assemblage  of  travellers 
on  the  road." 

"  I  fear  so  too,"  said  Chauncey  ;  "  why 
should  there  be  such  a  concourse  pro- 
ceeding to  an  unknown  and  uninhabited 
place  on  the  shore,  unless  there  were  some 
point  of  interest  and  some  motive  for 
secresy  ?  Let  us  avoid  the  shore ;  we 
must  for  Mr.  Annersly's  sake." 

"  I  would  do  so,  but  I  cannot  manage 
it  unless  we  absolutely  turn  back.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  present  at  the  landing,  as  it 
is  against  the  law,  but  really  we  cannot 
retrace  our  steps  altogether ;  we  must  go 
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on.  There  is  the  sea  shininfr  throuo^h  the 
trees,  another  half  hour  will  take  us  to  the 
shore." 

They  emerged  from  the  forest  as  he 
spoke,  and  pursued  their  way  over  a  sandy 
stretch  of  ground  lying  between  it  and  the 
inlet  which  brought  the  sea  some  twenty- 
five  miles  inland.  The  water  lay  glittering 
and  sparkling  before  them,  a  light  wind 
cresting  the  waves  with  foam,  but  the 
attention  of  the  gentlemen  was  fixed,  not 
on  the  dancino;  water,  but  on  the  slantino- 
masts  of  a  small  vessel  that  lay  anchored  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  shore.  Her 
boats  were  passing  to  and  fro;  a  knot  of 
persons  was  collected  on  the  sands ;  and 
several  horses  and  light  wagons  stood 
near,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  few 
negroes.  The  horses  were  unloosed  from 
the  shafts  and  were  supplied  with  food,  and 
one  of  the  negroes  was  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a  table  and  some  refreshment  under  the 
shelter  of  a  little  tent.  Tarleton  whispered 
to  Chauncey  that  he  knew  the  man,  that  he 
was  the  confidential  servant  of  a  gentleman 
inhisneighbourhood,  and  that  doubtless  his 
master  was  among  the  purchasers  in  iront. 
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"Well,  are  vve  to  go  on  or  not?"  said 
Chauncey,  checking  his  horse  ;  but  two  of 
the  servants  came  forward  and  offered  to 
hold  the  animals,  and  as  Annersly  observed 
they  might  as  well  see  what  was  to  be  seen, 
they  dismounted  and  went  forward. 

Several  of  the  party  already  assembled 
had  turned  round  and  were  watching  the 
strangers,  and  one  now  advanced  to  meet 
them.     It  was  Tarleton's  acquaintance. 

"  Ah  !  good  day  to  you  ;  you  are  just  in 
time,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Tarleton.  How  did  you  learn  the  ship  was 
in  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  it.  I  had  no  intention 
of  coming  here  at  all,  but  am  taking  a 
round  through  the  wood  with  some  friends," 
replied  Tarleton ;  and  perfectly  aware  that 
his  Carolinian  visitor  did  not  desire  his 
name  to  be  known,  he  avoided  further  con- 
versation, by  following  Chauncey  and  An- 
nersley  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

A  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and 
the  sailors  v/ere  lifting  out  two  or  three 
dark  forms,  that  seemed  at  first  lifeless;  but 
they  were  laid  on  the  stones  in  the  sun,  in 
evident  expectation  that  they  would  recover. 
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More  than  thirty  bodies  lay  on  the  ground, 
a  little  higher  up  in  a  place  that  had  been 
dry  even  before  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and 
round  them  were  seated  or  standing  more 
than  two  hundred  negroes,  black  as  night, 
and  in  most  cases  perfectly  destitute  of 
clothing.  The  group  of  white  men  were 
examining  these,  and  forming  their  esti- 
mates of  the  probable  value  each  negro 
would  represent  to  his  purchaser  after  he 
was  tamed  and  instructed  in  plantation 
work.  There  were  not  above  forty  Ameri- 
cans present,  including  the  seamen  and  the 
agent  to  whom  the  cargo  had  been  consigned, 
together  with  the  purchasers  and  their  over- 
seers. Preparations  were  already  being 
hurried  on  for  commencing  the  sale  and 
removing  the  negroes. 

Annersly  looked  at  these  blacks  with 
strange  sensations  ;  he  knew  they  were  not 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  villaf2:e  which 
he  had  seen  plundered  of  its  citizens.  The 
coffle  in  which  they  had  been  chained  had 
in  all  probability  arrived  long  since  in  Cuba, 
but  still  he  looked  round,  half  expecting  to 
see  the  young  chief  who  had  given  him  such 
a   hearty    though    rude    hospitality    only 
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a  few  months  before.  The  negroes  were 
almost  or  quite  naked,  their  emaciated  and 
sickly  condition  was  to  him  frightful  to 
see,  and  their  faces  were  haggard  with  suf- 
fering and  despair.  Some  seemed  too  weak 
to  rise  from  the  ground,  and  of  those 
last  brought  out  from  the  vessel  most  lay 
apparently  lifeless  on  the  stones  where  the 
seamen  had  placed  them.  They  made  no 
effort  to  move  ;  they  showed  no  sign  of  life 
except  by  a  few  faint  moans  ;  disease  of  the 
most  fearful  kind  had  been  amongst  them, 
and  their  bodies,  shrunk  to  skin  and  bone, 
were  covered  with  terrible  sores ;  the  stench 
that  still  hung  about  them  was  that  of  a 
pest-house,  and,  in  some  cases,  contact  with 
the  dead  and  dying  had  infected  even  the 
living  body.  The  Englishman  turned  away, 
sickening  at  the  sight,  and  met  his  own 
horror  reflected  in  Chauncey's  face.  Tarle- 
ton,  who  was  in  some  way  prepared  for  this 
before,  and  who  was  more  alive  to  the  reck- 
less waste  of  property,  exclaimed  aloud  to  a 
man  who  was  standing  by,  smoking  and  di- 
recting the  movements  of  the  sailors  as  they 
landed  the  last  boat-load  of  their  cargo, 
"  Why,  not  one  of  these  will  live !    How 
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is  it  that  you  can't  take  some  care  of  them? 
This  is  a  shameful  sight." 

"  We  couldn't  help  these  few  coming  so ; 
these  came  from  the  further  end,  and  we 
couldn't  2:et  'em  out  when  we  did  the  others 
at  times,"  replied  the  man  who  was  the 
mate  of  the  vessel.  ''  They  is  bad  though,  to 
be  sure,  and  I  don't  expect  some  of  these 
will  live,  but  there's  two  hundred  strong 
enough,  and  that's  no  more  loss  than  we 
must  calculate  upon." 

Charles  uttered  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion of  disgust.  Chauncey  said  nothing, 
but  his  face,  pale  and  rigid  with  suppressed 
agitation,  spoke  his  thoughts  sufficiently. 

''  You  don't  think  that  that  boy  will 
ever  be  fit  to  work,"  continued  Tarleton, 
pointing  to  a  lad  whose  swollen  limbs  and 
distorted  spine  attested  the  cramped  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  lying  for  many 
days. 

''  Well,  sir,  the  loss  is  ours,  and  the 
owner  of  the  ship's  too,  and  we  must  bear 
it,"  replied  the  trader,  "but  he'll  live,  1 
dare  say." 

"  And  this  one,  and  this,"  said  Tarleton, 
indignantly. 
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"  Well,  that  one,  perhaps,  is  done  for," 
said  the  man,  turning  the  body  lightly  over 
with  his  foot.  "  He'll  be  gone  in  an  hour 
or  so,  but  these  others  will  come  to  in  time. 
Are  you  going  to  buy,  sir?" 

Charles  turned  from  him  to  look  at  the 
wretched  victims.  A  few  of  those  he  had 
at  first  thought  lifeless,  were  now,  he  saw, 
conscious  of  their  suiferings,  but  still  in- 
capable of  moving.  There  was  but  little 
space  left  in  the  circle  to  lay  the  remaining 
neo^roes  in  as  they  were  brouo^it  out  of  the 
boat ;  and  two  sailors,  stumbling,  dropped 
one  on  the  irround  at  the  verv  feet  of  the 
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gentlemen. 

"  Take  care !  don't  break  all  his  bones," 
said  Chauncey  impatiently.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  spoken  since  he  reached 
the  shore. 

"  It  won't  matter,  he's  dead,"  said  one 
of  the  seamen,  and  he  went  back  to  push 
off  the  boat.  Chauncey  stooped  and  raised 
the  negro's  head  a  little  on  the  rising  bank 
of  stones. 

"  Give  him  a  chance  at  least,"  he  mut- 
tered.    "  Fetch  me  a  glass  of  water." 

"  Is  that  a  woman  ?"  said  Charles,  point- 
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ing  to  another  figure  which  seemed  so 
crumpled  up,  and  stiffened  into  that  posi- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  assume 
any  other,  now  that  space  was  allowed  it. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  and  so  are  all  those  in  that 
corner,  all  women,"  said  the  mate ;  "we 
haven't  many.  Sometimes  they  last  as  well 
as  the  men,  but  this  time  they  haven't." 

"  Get  me  some  water  for  the  boy,  rum, 
anything,"  said  Chauncey,  who  was  still 
stooping  over  the  negro,  a  child  about 
twelve  years  old.  As  the  water  was  dashed 
over  his  face,  he  revived  a  little,  moaned 
faintly,  and  raised  his  arm. 

*'  Leave  him  alone,  sir,  he'll  come  right," 
said  the  trader.  "  He's  quite  a  likely 
article,  not  over  twelve  I  guess." 

"  AVhy,  the  face  is  like  that  of  an  old 
man,"  said  Annersly  to  Chauncey.  '^  What 
a  tale  of  suffering  you  can  see  in  it !  He 
is  dying,  Chauncey,  it's  plain  enough.  Look 
how  he  breathes." 

"Well,  give  me  the  water,"  said  Chaun- 
cey, and  he  tried  to  pour  a  few  drops  down 
the  boy's  throat.  He  opened  his  eyes  a 
moment,  saw  the  white  man,  and  shrank 
from  his  touch;  his  chest  heaved  with  a 
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23ainful  struggle,  he  moaned  again,  and  then 
the  water  gurgled  back  from  his  lips  and 
he  lay  motionless. 

Chauncey  saw  the  boy  was  dead,  and, 
laying  his  head  gently  on  the  ground  again, 
rose,  saying: 

"  Let  us  go,  Charles  ;  we  can't  see  much 
more  of  this.     Where  is  Tarleton  ?  " 

"  Blast  'em !  they're  dying  off  now  to 
make  up  for  lasting  well  on  the  v'y'ge," 
said  the  seaman :  "  last  time  we  lost  a 
hundred  before  we  was  half  way  over ;  the 
cursed  dogs  choked  themselves." 

"  Choked  themselves ! "  said  Charles 
hastily,  "  I've  heard  of  that,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it." 

"  It's  as  true  as  that  I  stand  here,"  said 
the  mate.  "  When  they're  real  mad  and 
sulky  'times,  they  just  turn  their  tongues 
back  into  their  throats,  as  these  varmint 
can,  and  keep  'em  there  till  they're  choked." 

''  Look  at  that  man,"  said  Charles,  aside 
to  Chauncey  with  a  shudder,  ''  that  negro, 
he  has  lain  aside  a  dead  body  for  six  days 
they  say.  They  could  not  get  it  out,  and 
there  it  has  lain  in  that  stifling  hold. 
Look  at  him  !  lie  is  alive,  but  you  would 
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think    he    was    dead,    to    see   what    he    is 
covered  with." 

''  Yes,  they  were  packed  in  at  the  far 
end,  and  we  could  not  get  to  him,"  said 
the  trader.  '*  We  had  a  plaguy  run  of  it 
afore  we  could  leave  the  coast,  for  a  cursed 
Britisher  was  cruising  round,  and  we'd  a 
hard  race  to  fight  shy  of  him.  There  was 
a  United  States  craft  too,  but-  she  kept  no 
look  out,  and  we  soon  passed  her  by.  I 
think  the  niggers  have  done  well  this  time, 
for  it's  one  of  the  worst  runs  we've  had 
since  we  first  left  Boston  harbour." 

'*  Come,  let  us  go,"  said  Charles,  and 
Chauncey,  who  needed  no  second  invita- 
tion, followed  him  towards  their  horses. 
Tarleton  had  mingled  with  the  group  v^^ho 
were  bargaining  with  the  agent  for  the 
slaves.  One  or  two  had  already  completed 
their  purchases,  and  were  now  taking  them 
away.  They  were  placed  in  the  light 
wagons,  and  some,  who  were  too  weak  to 
sit  up,  were  laid  on  straw  on  the  floor  of 
the  vehicles.  Rum  and  fresh  provisions 
were  being  served  out  to  them,  and  three 
or  four  carts  well  packed  with  human 
beings  were  already  setting  off,  under  the 
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guidance  of  an  overseer  and  a  mulatto 
assistant. 

"  Just  think  of  a  coloured  man  having 
to  help  in  this  business,"  said  Charles; 
"  obliged  to  be  the  driver  over  his  own 
fellow-sufferers,  under  fear  of  the  lash 
himself,  I  suppose?" 

Chauncey  made  no  reply.  Tarleton,  on 
seeing  his  friends  approaching,  left  the 
circle  of  purchasers,  and  joined  them. 
They  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  from 
the  place  in  almost  unbroken  silence. 
Tarleton  spoke  once,  to  suggest  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  continue  their  excursion, 
and  that  they  would  do  well  to  return 
home.  His  companions  acquiesced,  but 
made  no  rejoinder,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  until  they  had  left  the  shore,  and 
were  once  more  away  among  the  trees. 
Then  Chauncey  turned  and  looked  at  the 
distant  water  seen  among  the  openings  of 
the  wood,  but  the  ship  and  the  crowd 
were  all  out  of  sight. 

"  Thank  God  it  is  made  piracy !  "  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  say  so  too,  Chauncey,  do  you  ?  " 
said  Tarleton ;  ^'  it  is,  indeed,  right  that  it 
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should  be.  I  always  said  it  was  an  in- 
human traffic,  but  I  had  never  imaged  this 
to  myself.  The  government  is  culpably 
weak  in  not  t akin 2^  more  strinsfent  mea- 
sures  aerainst  this  odious  traffic,  and  nothino: 
is  done." 

"  And  while  slavery  lasts  you  cannot 
wonder  at  it,"  said  the  Englishman  ;  "  it  is 
that  which  supports  this  trade.  If  there 
were  no  slavery,  there  would  be  no  demand 
for  Africans.  You  will  have  the  trade  so 
long  as  you  find  a  market  for  the  produce." 

"  If  this  trade  is  wrong,  then  slavery  is 
wrong,"  said  Chauncey  half  to  himself,  and 
then,  resolutely  closing  his  lips,  he  rode  on, 
and  keeping  a  little  in  front  of  his  com- 
panions, journeyed  home  in  silence. 
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Constance  was  vraiting  at  the  gate  for 
theiTi.  "Have  you  been  delayed?"  she 
asked,  as  they  dismounted,  and  Chauncey 
drew  her  arm  in  his.  ''  I  bes^an  to  feel 
very  anxious  at  your  being  so  late.  Chaun- 
cey, what  is  the  matter? — has  anything 
happened  ? "  she  asked  hurriedly,  for  she 
understood  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  We  have  seen  horrible  tilings  to-day," 
he  replied,  in  a  low  voice;  ^' we  found  a 
slave  ship  unloading,  and — oh,  I  cannot 
tell  you  of  it  now." 

"Been  to  the  shore  wliere  the  poor 
wretches  were  lying ;  saw  some  of  them 
die  there,"  said  Charles,  shuddering ;  "  I 
shall  never  get  it  out  of  my  head,  I  think. 
It  was  a  horrid  sis^ht !  "  and  he  walked  on 
to  the  house,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  the 
subject. 

"  What !  the  regular  slave-trade,  Chaun- 
cey ?    real  negroes  from  Africa  ?      What, 
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all  those  dreadful  things  we  used  to  read  of 
as  children  ?  "  said  Constance. 

"  You  may  have  read  of  them,"  said 
Chauncey,  under  his  breath ;  "  I  never  have, 
nor  ever  imagined  such  fearful  things.  I 
shall  never  forget  it  while  I  live,  and  I  have 
written  in  its  defence,  and  have  helped  to 
bring  it  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  Chauncey,  not  you ;  your 
pamphlet  had  no  effect  on  these  people." 

"Oh,  I  had  been  writing  about  it  long 
before  you  saw  that  —  for  four  years,  or 
more,  and  speaking,  and  sending  letters 
about!  Oh,  if  I  could  have  seen  what  I 
have  seen  to-day,  three  years  ago,  before  I 
wrote  that  pamphlet !  But  if  I  can  undo 
that  work,  I  will.  I  will  write  and  speak 
against  this  accursed  traffic  everywhere, 
even  more  than  I  have  advocated  it." 

"  Don't  pledge  yourself  too  hastily, 
Chauncey,"  said  Tarleton,  who  had  over- 
heard him  ;  "  here,  come  into  this  room,  all 
of  you.  Don't  pledge  yourself  too  hastily 
to  this  new  view  all  at  once.  What  will 
people  —  what  will  your  friends  think  of 
what  you  have  said  ?" 

"  They  have  not  seen  what  I  have,  and 
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must  be  told  by  me,"  said  Chauncey, 
quickly.  "  I  will  unsay  all  I  have  said,  to 
show  them  the  truth." 

"  But  none  will  believe  you  have  changed 
from  principle.  Eilsland  and  Spratt,  with 
whom  you  have  always  agreed  —  how  can 
they  suppose  you  alter  all  your  convictions 
in  one  day,  merely  from  seeing  a  batch  of 
niggers  come  in  ?  It  will  go  down  to  pri- 
vate interest,  Chauncey  ;  to  a  change  in 
your  own  affairs ;  they  will  suppose  you 
have  got  a  lot  of  new  stock,  and  are  afraid 
of  an  open  market.'^ 

"  Do  you  think  even  Eilsland  would  dare 
to  doubt  his  disinterestedness  ?  "  said  Con- 
stance, indignantly. 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  he  would,  and  others  as 
well,"  said  Tarleton  ;  "  you  Carolinians  are 
always  suspected  of  wishing  to  keep  up  a 
good  price  for  your  niggers.  Whatever 
you  do,  Chauncey,  you  had  better  be  silent 
for  some  time,  till  people  have  forgotten 
your  old  letters;  you  have  been  an  out- 
and-outer,  and  that  will  be  remembered 
against  your  sincerity.' 

"  It  ought  not  to  be,"  Chauncey  answered, 
"  but,  at  all  events,  I  will  not  let  my  name 
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be  quoted  in  support  of  the  slave-trade  any 
longer.  I  will  undo  what  mischief  I  have 
done,  if  it  is  possible ;  and,  first  of  all,  I 
will  send  to  Charleston,  and  forbid  them  to 
reprint  any  more  of  those  cursed  letters  of 
mine.  If  I  had  a  messenger,  I  w^ould 
write  this  very  night,  for  they  have  sent  me 
word  they  are  republishing  them." 

"  It  is  indeed  time  then  to  forbid  them," 
said  Tarleton ;  "  another  reprint  of  those 
letters  and  articles  would  make  it  pretty  well 
impossible  for  you  ever  to  declare  yourself 
an  opponent  of  the  African  trade." 

Tarleton  furnished  the  messenger,  and 
Chauncey  wrote  that  evening  to  his  pub- 
lishers, forbidding  them  to  reprint,  in  any 
form,  his  political  speeches  or  letters. 

The  horrible  scene  he  had  witnessed  at 
the  landing  of  the  Africans  had  powerfully 
affected  Chauncey ;  it  was  the  culminating 
blow  to  his  already  tottering  faith  in  the 
institution  he  had  once  defended.  He  had 
long  urged  that  the  foreign  slave-trade  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery, 
and,  if  it  were  so,  he  now  felt  that  such  a 
necessary  iniquity  must  condemn  the  system 
that  demanded  it. 
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Chauncey  could  see  no  means  of  miti- 
gatin^r  either  the  evils  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  or  those  of  the  system  that  supported 
it.  He  saw  that  the  laws  could  not  be 
altered  in  favour  of  the  slave,  without 
striking  at  the  principle  of  slavery  itselfl 
To  recognise  any  right,  even  to  kind  treat- 
ment, in  the  slaves,  would  be  to  curtail  and 
destroy  the  master's  authority,  and  raise 
a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  slavery  in  the 
minds  of  negroes  and  owners  alike.  In  a 
barbarous  country  such  a  protection  of  the 
slaves  might  be  possible ;  but  in  a  civilised 
community  —  in  a  republic,  where  the 
equality  of  men  and  their  civil  rights  were 
theoretically  confessed  by  all — the  question 
of  limiting  the  authority  of  the  owner  over 
his  actual  property,  must  end  in  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  the  slave  to  his  freedom. 
The  very  fury  with  which  all  such  proposi- 
tions for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
negro  were  met,  showed  that  the  slave- 
holders were  all  aware  of  this  necessary 
conclusion,  and  the  impossibility  of  chang- 
ing any  fractional  part  of  the  system  became 
plainer  to  him  day  by  day. 

The  horror  of  the  African  slave-trade  pre- 
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sented  itself  at  first  more  vividly  to  Chauncey 
than  the  other  abuses  of  the  system,  because 
it  was  the  last  recognised ;  and  moreover  he 
felt  himself  guilty  of  supporting  it.  He 
mentally  reviewed  his  own  writings  and 
speeches,  he  remembered  how  he  had  heard 
them  quoted  and  employed  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  men  less  persuaded  than  himself, 
he  recalled  the  counsels  he  had  given  at 
political  meetings,  and  the  loud  applause  he 
had  then  so  proudly  accepted  now  weighed 
upon  him  like  a  curse.  He  foresaw  the  dif- 
ficulty of  unsaying  what  he  had  so  long 
maintained  by  pen  and  word,  and  he  was 
not  ignorant  either  of  the  odium  and  even 
danger  which  any  planter  must  run,  if  his 
sentiments  were  not  in  unison  with  those  of 
his  countrymen  on  the  great  vital  question 
of  slavery.  How  far  he  was  disposed  to 
awaken  this  odium  and  distrust  Chauncey 
did  not  yet  know  himself;  and  indeed  he 
anticipated  difficulty  enough  in  the  mere 
management  of  his  own  negroes,  now  that  he 
had  to  train  a  new  overseer  in  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  that  Mr.  Bland  had  held. 
Mr.  Bland,  unable  longer  to  reconcile  his  own 
kind-heartedness  with  the  necessary  correc- 
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tion  of  the  slaves  which  his  position  required, 
was  about  to  give  up  his  painful  task,  and 
Chauncey  knew  it  was  impossible  to  replace 
him ;  and  moreover  he  had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  his  own  humanity,  after  what  had 
occurred  at  West  Creek  not  four  months 
since.  From  that  hour  he  could  no  longer 
feel  that  his  own  negroes  were  sure  of  good 
treatment  even  at  his  own  hands ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  cruelty  in  himself  made 
him  more  alive  to  the  temptations  and  neces- 
sary harshness  of  others.  He  knew  that 
Mavor  was  naturally  kinder-hearted  than 
he  was,  that  his  father  had  a  far  better  com- 
mand of  his  own  temper,  and  he  mistrusted 
himself  more  and  more ;  and  when  he 
remembered  with  painful  reluctance  the 
hints  he  had  heard  of  the  cruel  harshness 
once  or  twice  shown  by  his  own  mother,  he 
recognised  in  its  full  iniquity  the  inevitable 
con  sequences  of  irresponsible  power.  Could 
he  answer  for  himself — could  Constance 
bear  to  know  him  as  the  employer  of  the 
overseer  who  drove  the  negroes  to  their  toil 
in  the  hot  sun,  and  apportioned  the  number 
of  lashes  to  be  given  in  the  evening  to  weary 
men  and  fainting  women  ?  If  Bland  left  him, 
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he  must  keep  in  the  field  himself  to  over- 
look his  new  bailiff;  he  dared  not  delegate 
such  tremendous  authority  to  any  other  than 
the  overseer  who  was  about  to  leave  him, 
and  what  effect  would  the  constant  sight  of 
punishment  and  suffering  have  on  himself  ? 
Should  he  have  to  give  it  over  in  despair  as 
Bland  was  doing,  or  would  the  natural  fierce- 
ness of  his  childhood  return  and  develope 
itself  again  in  the  exercise  of  these  terrible 
duties  ? 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  Chauncey  was 
still  revolving  these  doubts  in  his  mind.  It 
was  not  surprising  to  Constance  that  he 
was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  she  knew  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  he  could  read 
sympathy  in  her  looks,  but  she  did  not  seek 
to  make  him  speak  of  what  he  was  question- 
ing with  himself.  She  saw  he  was  going 
through  a  painful  mental  crisis,  and  she 
augured  well  of  its  results,  but  she  hardly 
suspected  the  extent  to  which  his  views  had 
changed,  until  he  said  to  her  one  day, 

"  Ah  !  Constance,  darling,  I  must  do 
something  to  keep  myself  from  growing  a 
hard  master  when  I  go  back  to  West  Creek." 

"  I  think  there  is  not  much  danger, 
o  2 
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Chauncey,"  answered  Constance,  smiling; 
"  though  I  fear  we  shall  not  easily  find 
another  Stephen  Bland ;  but  our  negroes 
will  be  well  treated." 

"  Well  treated  they  shall  be,  at  all  events  5 
but  whether  I  can  work  the  estate  any 
longer  I  do  not  know.     I  fear  not." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  up  the  plantation?" 
said  Constance,  astonished  but  certainly  not 
distressed  at  the  idea. 

"  Well,  if  I  keep  the  house  I  must  let  the 
land  go,  for  I  cannot  work  it  properly  as 
plantations  are  worked ;  and  then  this  idea 
of  manumitting  the  hands, — if  it  is  practi- 
cable, Ave  could  not  afford  it.  West  Creek 
could  not  support  such  a  continual  drain  ;  it 
just  keeps  itself  together  now,  but  the  profits 
are  nil.  I  do  not  forget  my  promise  to  you, 
Constance  sweetest  —  I  will  keep  it  to  the 
letter  if  you  like,  but  I  must  find  some  way 
of  helping  out  West  Creek,  even  by  leaving 
cotton -growing  and  taking  to  a  profession." 

"  Did  you  foresee  the  difficulty  when  you 
made  the  promise,  Chauncey  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  Think  of  difficulties !  I 
only  thought  of  gaining  you  on  any  terms 
whatsoever,"  replied  Chauncey,  drawing  her 
fondly  to  him;  "but  I  must  do  something 
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now  to  support  AVest  Creek.  It  has  hitherto 
paid  its  expenses ;  but  it  won't  do  so  much 
longer,  for  I  will  not  overwork  and  drive 
the  poor  wretches.  Xo;  I  must  put  my 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  I  will  see 
what  good  I  can  make  of  my  old  legal 
studies." 

"But  not  in  South  Carolina,  Chauncey. 
You  could  not  be  a  lawyer  here ;  you  could 
not  undertake  to  prove  a  flaw  in  a  deed  of 
manumission,  you  know." 

"  Well,  do  you  think  there  are  no  other 
cases  in  law  than  contested  manumissions !" 
said  Chauncey,  laughing  and  kissing  her. 
"  There  is  plenty  of  other  work  for  a  lawyer 
to  do,  and  if  I  cannot  be  a  successful  cotton- 
grower  I  had  better  try  my  fortune  at  the 
bar.  It  will  be  a  good  field  for  my  ambi-- 
tion,  and  perhaps  I  shall  like  it  almost  as  I 
should  have  done  statesmanship.  At  least 
I  am  better  fitted  for  it  now  my  opinions 
are  so  changed." 

"  Do  you  want  to  give  up  political  life^ 
then,  entirely,  Chauncey  ?" 

"  Kothing  further  from  my  wishes,  dar- 
ling ;  but  we  must  let  the  echoes  of  those 
unfortunate   speeches    and   pamphlets    die 
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away  before  we  begin  the  thunder  afresh. 
Now,  I  trust  that  the  letter  w^hich  I  see 
that  ne^ro  is  brino^ino^  is  some  answer  from 
that  stupid  fellow  at  Charleston  to  whom  I 
sent  about  them." 

"  Who  is  it  from  ?"  asked  Constance 
anxiously ;  for  she  saw  him  frown  and  look 
annoyed  as  he  glanced  at  the  handwriting. 

"  It's  from  Ellsland,  and  it's  from  Kan- 
sas ;  read  it  with  me,"  replied  Chauncey, 
breaking  it  open. 

The  letter  was  short. 

"  Kansas  Territory. 

"  Dear  Chauncey,  —  We,  that  is  I  and 
Mavor,  get  on  swimmingly  here.  I  wrote, 
three  weeks  since,  to  ask  you  to  come.  We 
want  you  much  to  temper  Mayor's  hot 
counsels  somewhat.  Leave  your  wife  at 
home,  and  come;  or  if  you  like  to  bring 
her  on,  there's  comfortable  though  not 
magnificent  quarters  at  Westport  for  her. 
I  expect  you  here  without  fail.  You  are  a 
patriot ;  the  slaveholding  interest  is  now  in 
danger,  real  danger,  and  every  patriot  must 
respond  to  the  call. 

"  Yours  ever,  till  death, 

"  G.  Ellsland. 

"  P.S — Mavor  thinks  he  is  on  the  tracks 
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of  that  girl  who  escaped  from  your  mother 
some  time  since ;  but  she  has  got  into  such 
a  nest  of  Free-soil  hornets,  that  we  daren't 
touch  her  till  she  comes  out  of  it." 

Constance  read  this  letter  with  Chaun- 
cey,  and  both  looked  up  with  a  start  of 
horror  at  the  same  instant. 

"  I  thought  she  was  far  off  in  the  North 
by  this  time,"  said  Constance,  faintly. 
Chauncey  had  grown  pale,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  was  silent;  but  after  re-reading 
the  letter  he  said  : 

"I  had  hoped  she  was  already  in  the 
North,  and  on  her  way  to  Canada  by  now ; 
they  ought  to  send  her  there  at  once." 

"  Is  she  not  safe  in  the  Free  States  —  in 
New  England  at  least  ?  "  said  Constance. 

"  She  is  not  safe  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  She  might  be,  perhaps,  in  New 
England  ;  but  if  Maxwell  is  wise  he  will 
send  to  my  father  and  buy  her  back ;  but 
meantime  he  thinks  she  is  safe  in  Kansas,  I 
imagine," 

"And  you  think  she  is  not  safe?"  Con- 
stance asked,  anxiously. 

"  She  is  safe  if  she  is  protected  by  any 
number  of  fighting  men,  as  EUsland  seems 
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to  say  she  is ;  but  there  is  no  real  security 
for  her  while  she  is  in  the  territory ;  she 
ought  to  be  got  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; but  I  dare  say  Maxwell  dares  not 
move  her  out  from  the  place  where  she  is 
now  well  protected,  at  least  while  Mayor  is 
looking  after  her." 

"  Oh !  could  you  not  write  to  Mayor, 
Chauncey,  and  stop  him  ?"  said  Constance. 

"  I  fear  a  letter  would  do  no  good,"  said 
Chauncey.  "  He  would  pay  no  attention  to 
it  whatever.  If  you  liked,  I  might  go  to 
Kansas,  or  as  far  as  Missouri,  and  see 
Mayor  myself;  and  I  think  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  I  can  do." 

"  Go  all  the  way  to  Kansas,  Chauncey  ? 
then  I  will  go  with  you  —  at  least  to  Mis- 
souri, shall  I  not  ?  "  said  Constance.  "  It 
will  be  many  weeks  before  you  come  back 
again.  Let  me  go  too;  you  see  Ellsland 
says  it  would  be  quite  feasible  for  me  to 
accompany  you." 

Chauncey  was  only  too  glad  that  Con- 
stance wished  to  go,  for  the  idea  of  quit- 
ting her  for  so  long  an  absence  was  not  to 
be  borne ;  and  he  was  relieved  from  his 
uneasiness  about  leaving  her  alone  in  Mis- 
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souri  while  he  crossed  the  Kansas  border, 
by  the  offer  of  Charles  to  be  likewise  of  the 
party.  It  was  resolved  that  they  should 
start  at  once,  and  travel  with  the  utmost 
diligence;  for  any  chance  of  their  being 
useful  to  Irene  must  depend  on  the  quick- 
ness of  their  arrival  in  the  territory  where 
Mavor  was  seeking  for  her. 

Constance  tried  to  hide  her  extreme 
anxiety  for  her  friend,  and  affected  to  be- 
lieve their  success  was  certain ;  but  Chaun- 
cey  was  not  deceived ;  he  saw  her  agitation 
and  distress,  and  it  added  a  pang  to  his 
own  self-reproach  as  he  remembered  that 
he  might  have  ensured  Irene's  liberty  long 
before. 

Another  letter,  written  by  Ellsland  a  few 
days  later,  but  arriving  immediately  after 
the  first,  somewhat  relieved  their  fears  for 
the  present,  by  saying,  after  much  political 
information,  that  Mavor  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  recovering  his  property  for  the 
time,  as  she  was  too  well  guarded  by  the 
rebels  among  whom  she  had  taken  refuge. 

This  intelligence  did  not,  however,  alter 
their  determination  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  Kansas.     Charles  observed  that  as  their 
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journey  was  now  arranged,  it  was  a  pity  it 
should  not  take  place,  and  Chauncey  could 
then  learn  what  he  wanted  to  know  of 
political  events  in  the  Kansas  territory, 
from  eye-witnesses  and  credible  authority. 
Ghauncey  agreed,  adding,  moreover,  that  he 
had  already  written  to  Mavor  to  announce 
his  coming,  and  was  therefore  pledged  to 
go ;  but  in  his  secret  heart  he  resolved 
that  he  would  not  leave  Kansas  before  he 
had  seen  Irene  safe  on  her  way  to  Canada, 
under  trusty  escort,  or  should  receive  from 
Colonel  Burgoyne  authority  and  permission 
to  manumit  her  at  once  in  the  territory. 
He  wrote  to  his  father  upon  the  subject 
before  he  left  Georgia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Colonel  Burgoyne  received  at  this  time 
another  communication  relating  to  Irene's 
liberty ;  for  we  have  found  among  Max- 
well's papers  a  memorandum  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  written  to  the  planter,  begging 
him  to  set  any  price  he  thought  fit  on 
Irene,  and  make  her  over  to  him.  Chaun- 
cey, however,  knew  nothing  of  this,  and 
entreated  his  father,  as  a  personal  favour, 
to  allow  him  to  refund  the  sum  he  had  paid 
for  Irene,  and  empower  him   to  record  a 
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deed  of  manumission  for  her.  The  answer 
to  his  letter  was  to  reach  him  in  Missouri, 
and  thither,  after  a  cordial  leave-taking  of 
Mr.  Tarleton,  Chauncey  with  his  wife  and 
Annersly  proceeded. 
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The  travellers  arrived  without  let  or  hin- 
drance at  the  western  border  of  Missouri; 
but  the  reports  which  reached  them  of  the 
continued  fighting  in  the  Kansas  territory, 
made  them  very  uneasy  for  the  safety  of 
Mavor,  who,  they  learned,  had  gone  there 
with  Ellsland.  It  appeared  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  information  they  could  receive 
in  Missouri,  they  had  joined  themselves  to 
a  troop  of  mounted  volunteers,  chiefly 
Missourians,  but  numbering  also  many  gen- 
tlemen from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
They  had  left  their  servants  in  the  charge 
of  a  tavern-keeper,  and  told  him  they  ex- 
pected to  be  absent  at  least  three  weeks ; 
and  the  only  way  of  communicating  with 
Mavor  seemed  to  be,  as  Annersly  proposed, 
to  ride  into  the  territory  and  pay  a  visit  to 
the  camp  of  the  volunteer  company,  which 
was  reported  to  be  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  frontier. 
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On  hearing  this,  Chauncey  resolved  to  go 
on  to  find  his  brother  without  delay,  and 
wished  that  Annersly  would  remain  with 
Constance  in  Missouri ;  but  the  Eno^lish- 
man  was  as  anxious  to  cross  the  border  as 
his  friend ;  he  was  determined  to  see  and 
judge  for  himself  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  territory,  and  he  was  sure  that  there 
could  be  no  danger  for  Constance  if  she 
accompanied  them. 

"  Here  are  two  of  us  to  guard  her,  and  we 
are  going  only  among  our  own  friends,  and 
besides,  the  Free-soilers  are  not  savages.  I 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  accom- 
pany us." 

Chauncey  was  still  reluctant,  but  Constance 
herself  supported  her  brother's  suggestion. 
She  did  not  wish,  she  said,  to  be  left  in  Mis- 
souri, and  if  they  should  learn  when  they 
joined  Mavor  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
territor}^  rendered  it  unsafe  for  her  to 
remain,  she  could  then  easily  return  into 
Missouri,  provided  they  would  in  that  case, 
return  with  her.  She  laughingly  declared 
that  if  there  was  any  danger  her  post  was 
by  her  husband,  and  she  would  not  be  dis- 
suaded by  any  argument,  for  she  felt  that 
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in  case  of  any  chance  meeting  with  the 
Free-soilers  (an  improbable  contingency  in 
itself)  her  presence  might  be  a  protection 
to  them  rather  than  an  inconvenience. 

Chauncey  gave  way  at  last,  for  he  could 
not  prove  that  there  was  any  positive  dan- 
ger, and  undertook  to  procure  a  good  saddle- 
horse  for  Constance,  for  Annersly  scouted 
the  idea  of  a  wagon  as  a  means  of  locomo- 
tion, and  Constance,  a  capital  horsewoman, 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  ride  ;  and  leaving 
the  luggage  with  Chauncey's  servants  to 
follow  them,  they  set  off  for  a  day's  journey 
across  the  border.* 

The  day  was  well  suited  for  riding,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  they  had  done 
well  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  wagon ;  the 
morning  was  cold  but  bright,  and  the  soft 
turf,  suggestive  of  a  long  gallop,  tantalising 

*  The  plains  of  Kansas  are  well  known  to  English 
readers  through  the  fascinating  pen  of  Fenimore 
Cooper  ;  for  the  prairie  where  Ishmael  Bush  and  his 
seven  lawless  sons  carried  their  captive  in  the  hopes 
of  a  rich  ransom,  was  only  a  little  beyond  those 
where  the  Missourian  supporters  of  "  law  and  order" 
assembled  by  hundreds  to  attack  the  Free-soil  settlers 
in  1856,  and  subsequent  years. 
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alike  to  horses  and  riders.  They  rode  in  a 
westerly  direction,  having  made  inquiries  as 
to  the  probable  position  of  the  little  troop 
of  !Missourians  in  which  they  were  seeking 
Mavor,  and  trusting  to  find  more  positive 
intelligence  at  a  farm-house  where  they  were 
to  rest  and  bait  their  horses. 

At  the  farmhouse,  however,  they  were 
somewhat  disappointed  by  learning  that  the 
little  company  had  already  left  its  resting- 
place,  and  its  exact  movements  were  as  yet 
unknown.  Nevertheless  it  could  not  be  far 
from  them,  and  it  was  even  possible  that 
some  portion  of  it  might  be  on  its  way 
home  to  the  frontier.  Chauncey  there- 
fore continued  the  journey,  trusting  to  meet 
the  returning  party,  and  learn  from  them 
where  Mavor  and  Ellsland  were. 

He  became,  however,  very  uneasy  about 
the  wisdom  of  their  proceeding  when  he 
learnt  that  the  Free-soilers  were  in  a  state 
of  exceeding  irritation,  and  that  but  a 
fortnight  before,  a  large  body  of  them, 
under  the  counnand  of  one  of  their  most 
redoubted  leaders*,  had  attacked  and  forced 

*  James  Montgomery.  Governor  Denver  had  been 
compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  this  bold  Free-soil 
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a  border  fortress  where  one  of  their  com- 
panions lay  imprisoned. 

"  But  that  does  not  necessarily  prove 
them  so  lawless  ;  the  man  may  have  been 
unlawfully  arrested,"  said  Constance,  think- 
ing of  Maxwell's  late  imprisonment  in 
South  Carolina. 

"  But  it  proves  them  desperate,"  replied 
Chauncey,  "  and  moreover  there  were  Fe- 
deral officers  in  Fort  Scott,  and  their  pre- 
sence ought " 

"  Pve  heard  that  within  this  last  half 
hour  of  those  Missourians  which  I  never 
expected  to  hear  of  any  civilised  men," 
exclaimed  Charles,  interrupting  him. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  heard  ?"  asked  his 

leader  some  montlis  previously.  The  massacre  of 
eleven  Free-soil  citizens,  who  were  seized  while  at 
work  by  the  pro-slavery  men,  had  roused  the  whole 
Free-soil  population  to  arms,  and  the  governor,  seeing 
a  collision  imminent  between  the  settlers  and  the 
United  States  troops,  made  terms  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Montgomery.  In  November  following, 
one  of  Montgomery's  friends  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  Fort  Scott,  notwithstanding  the  treaty, 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  Montgomery,  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  marched  on  the  fort  and 
delivered  the  prisoner. 
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sister  in  surprise,  and  somewhat  alarmed 
by  his  manner. 

"  I've  just  seen  a  man  while  you  were 
talking  in  there,  and  heard  him  boasting — 
yes,  boasting  that  he  had  killed  one  of  the 
Free-soilers  and  brought  home  his  scalps'' 
replied  the  Englishman  in  horror.  Con- 
stance turned  pale,  and  Chauncey  exclaimed 
in  disgust, 

"  He  boasted  of  it!  he  dared  confess  it — 
the  ruffian  I  I  had  heard  such  a  thing 
spoken  of,  but  I  never  could  believe  it,  and 
I  hardly  can  do  so  now." 

"  It  makes  me  feel  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  territory,"  said  Charles  in  a  low  voice, 
intended  more  for  his  sister's  ear  than  for 
Chauncey's.  "  If  these  are  the  exploits  of 
our  friends,  we  may  expect,  and  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  we  meet  a  sharp  retaliation 
from  the  enemy." 

*'  We  are  perfectly  safe  now,  for  our 
friends  are  before  us,"  said  Chauncey,  "  and 
we  shall  never  be  out  of  their  protection. 
.And  moreover,  Charles,  these  atrocities  took 
place  long  ago,  when  there  was  great  and 
general  excitement.  There  is  no  general 
war  now,  only  a  few  occasional  encounters, 

VOL.  III.  p 
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in  this  part  of  the  territory,  which  is,  as  you 
may  say,  a  debatable  ground." 

"  Well,  let  us  ride  on,  for  I  own  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  our  friends,"  said  Charles.  "  How 
is  it  ?  The  fellow  to  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing talked  of  the  regular  soldiers  having  been 
here.  Were  they  not  able  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  revolting  atrocities  ?  I  hear  of  sacking 
and  burning  a  town." 

'^  The  troops  were  here  to  reduce  the 
rebels  to  order,  and  these  wild  border  men 
came  to  help  them,  and  disgrace  the  name 
of  the  law,"  replied  Chauncey.  "  Our  troops 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent any  excesses  on  the  part  of  their 
allies,  but  I  fear  they  sympathised  with 
their  hatred  of  the  rebels." 

"  Now  Chauncey,  pardon  me,  but  as  I 
believe  you  half  sympathise  with  these 
Free-soilers  yourself,"  said  Charles,  "  don't 
call  them  rebels,  but  explain  to  me  some- 
thing about  them.  Who  are  the  '  law  and 
order '  party  in  this  unhappy  territory  ?  I 
hear  that  there  is  '  a  party  of  order,'  but 
I  don't  see  its  workings." 

"The  Southerners — the  Missourians  ; 
they  support  the  laws  of  the  first  legislature 
of  the  territory." 
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"  Then  give  me  anarchy  sooner  than  such 
law  and  order.  Is  that  the  legislature  that 
they  elected  at  the  point  of  the  bowie  knife  ? 
the  bogus  legislature,  as  the  Free-soilers  call 
it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  ;  you  have  been  studying  the 
matter,  Charles.  The  Free-soilers  elected  a 
second,  which  passed  laws  contrary  to  those 
of  the  first,  and  which  would  make  Kansas  a 
free  state.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them 
for  this  second  election,  as  their  first  was 
controlled  by  the  illegal  votes  of  the  people 
from  Missouri  ;  but  unfortunately,  they 
quarrelled  Avith  the  governors  appointed 
them  by  the  Federal  authority,  and  so  in- 
curred the  opposition  of  the  Government." 

''  But  was  it  Congress  or  only  the  Pre- 
sident who  sent  troops  against  them  ? " 
asked  Charles ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
an  exclamation  from  his  sister,  who  pointed 
out  a  distant  group  of  mounted  men  riding 
from  the  westward. 

^'  Well,  we  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  feel  alarmed,"  said  Chauncey,  after  atten- 
tively considering  them.  ''  They  may  be 
our  own  friends  ;  indeed  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  they  are  so,  than  that  any  of  the 
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Free-soilers  should  venture  to  cross  the  line 
of  the  company  we  are  behind.  We  will 
not  meet  them,  however,  till  we  can  feel 
more  certain  of  who  they  may  be ;  let  us 
ride  in  that  direction  towards  the  hill,  and 
we  can  observe  them  at  our  leisure." 

He  turned  his  horse  towards  a  low  emi- 
nence, or  rather  a  gentle  swell  of  the 
prairie  that  lay  on  their  right  hand.  An- 
nersly  dismounted  to  tighten  his  girths, 
but  he  begged  Constance  and  Chauncey  to 
canter  on  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  where  he 
would  overtake  them  :  from  this  point  they 
could  clearly  distinguish  the  persons  of  the 
approaching  group,  and  yet  avoid  the 
chance  of  encountering  them,  unless  they 
chose  to  ride  in  their  direction.  The  horse- 
men, however,  seemed  desirous  of  the  meet- 
ing, for  bending  aside  from  their  path 
likewise,  they  quickened  their  pace,  and  rode 
directly  towards  the  strangers.  Chauncey 's 
first  impulse  was  to  advance  to  meet  them, 
but  on  second  thoughts  he  preferred  to 
allow  them  the  power  of  passing  by  without 
any  questions  if  they  thought  fit ;  and 
taking  hold  of  Constance's  bridle,  he  pro- 
ceeded at  a  slow  trot  alons:  the  side  of  the 
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hill,  while  the  party  of  strangers  came  on 
after  them,  ar.d  soon  rode  alongside. 

"  They  are  Southerners,  they  are  our 
friends,"  Chauncey  said,  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  wife,  as  he  saw  her  grow  pale ;  but  he 
pushed  his  horse  closer  to  her,  as  the  fore- 
most of  the  riders  came  up  behind  them. 
He  tried  to  keep  his  own  animal  between 
hers  and  the  strangers,  but  their  group 
divided,  and  passed  slowly  on  each  side, 
eyeing  them  with  fierce  and  scrutinising 
glances.  Their  appearance  was  not  such 
as  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  Constance ; 
they  were  dressed  in  dirty  flannel  shirts  of 
red  or  green,  and  they  reeked  of  whiskey 
even  as  they  rode  by.  Their  unwashed 
and  sunken  faces,  were  almost  covered  with 
their  tangled  beards  and  uncombed  hair, 
and  their  bloodshot  eyes  had  an  expression 
of  ruffianly  ferocity.  They  were  well 
armed,  and  with  terror  Constance  heard 
one  of  them  say  to  his  companion,  as  he 
rode  not  six  yards  behind  them, — 

"  By ,  he's  on  a  fine  beast,  and  I 

don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  walk  the  rest  of 
the  way  and  give  it  to  us  now." 

Chauncey  saw  it  was  time  to  speak  and 
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proclaim  his  own  connection  with  the  South- 
ern party.  Turning  therefore  to  one  of  the 
riders,  he  asked  if  they  had  come  from  the 
encampment  he  was  on  his  way  to  reach, 
and  if  they  knew  where  his  brother,  Mr. 
Burgoyne,  was  at  that  time. 

Surprised  and  perhaps  disappointed  to 
find  that  he  was  one  of  themselves,  for  he 
had  evidently  a  strong  desire  to  possess 
himself  of  Chauncey's  horse,  the  Missourian 
answered  in  the  affirmative  as  regarded  the 
place  he  had  come  from,  and  the  company 
he  belonged  to ;  but  he  could  say  nothing 
of  Mavor  Burgoyne,  though  he  remembered 
having  seen  that  gentleman  in  their  camp, 
who  he  was  told  was  about  to  have  the 
command  of  their  company. 

Chauncey  thanked  him  for  this  informa- 
tion, and  immediately  giving  his  horse  the 
spur,  rode  on. 

"  Is  he  a  Southerner  do  you  think  ?"  said 
one  of  the  Missourians,  in  a  dissatisfied 
tone.  "What  should  he  have  that  girl 
riding  with  him  for  ?  " 

"  He  looks  from  the  South,"  replied 
another,  "  but  I  don't  feel  too  sure ;  how- 
ever, we've  let  him  go,  and  there's  no  help 
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for  it,  if  he  isn't.  He  has  a  good  horse 
though,  and  if  I'd  felt  certain  he  was 
not  a  Southerner,  I'd  have  had  it  mine  by 
now." 

Chauncey  did  not  slacken  his  speed  until 
he  and  his  wife  were  well  out  of  sight  of 
the  Missourians,  and,  turning  round  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  had  placed  its  shelter  be- 
tween themselves  and  any  rifle  ball  which 
might  have  been  sent  in  pursuit. 

"Well,  men  have  often  prayed  to  be 
delivered  from  their  friends,"  he  said, 
forcing  a  laugh,  as  they  halted  ;  "  and,  cer- 
tainly, we  are  well  away  from  ours.  I  was 
indeed  foolish,  my  darling,  to  bring  you 
here.  We  will  go  back  into  Missouri  at 
once." 

"  No,  no,  we  must  find  Mavor,  and  make 
him  promise  not  to  pursue  Irene  first,"  said 
Constance,  who  was  trembling,  notwith- 
standing her  efibrts  to  look  brave.  "  When 
we  once  get  to  the  camp  of  these  men,  and 
see  their  officers,  we  shall  be  safe.  Where 
is  Charles,  why  does  not  he  come  ?  I  will 
not  stay  in  Missouri  while  you  are  still 
here  in  Kansas,  Chauncey,"  she  continued. 
"Who  knows  but  that  if  you  had  been 
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without  a  woman  with  you  now,  they 
would  have  insisted  on  you  going  with 
them?" 

"  Yf  ell,  perhaps  they  might ;  but  I  think 
they  wanted  my  horse  more  than  me,"  re- 
plied Chauncey,  glancing  back  uneasily,  to 
see  that  they  were  not  followed.  ^'  How- 
ever, we  must  find  Charles.  We  had  best 
try  and  round  this  hill,  I  think,  for  he  will 
probably  have  gone  out  of  the  path  to 
escape  meeting  those  fellows,  and  is  looking 
for  us  now.  We  will  consult  with  him 
upon  what  is  wisest  to  be  done." 

"  Consult  with  me,  not  with  him,  if  it  is 
about  my  going  into  Missouri,"  answered 
Constance,  with  a  laugh  ;  but  she  stopped 
as  her  eye  followed  that  of  Chauncey 
and  she  became  aware  of  another  tra- 
veller, who  had  reined  in  his  horse  at  some 
distance,  and  was  watching  them  atten- 
tively. 

"  He  is  only  one  man,  and  we  must  go 
on  if  we  hope  to  meet  your  brother,"  said 
Chauncey,  laying  his  hand  however  on  his 
pistol,  and  they  rode  slowly  forward.  The 
stranger  grasped  his  own  revolver,  though 
he  made  no  further  hostile  demonstration ; 
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but  when  they  were  nearly  close  to  him,  he 
asked  in  a  clear  sharp  voice, — 

"  Free-state  or  pro-slavery  ?  " 

"  Free-state,"  said  Constance,  quickly,  as 
Chauncey  hesitated  a  moment  for  a  reply 
to  this  question,  which  was  certainly  a 
difficult  one  for  him  to  answer.  He  smiled 
at  her  eagerness,  while  the  stranger  re- 
plied,— 

"  Ah !  I  thought  as  much  when  I  saw 
you  first ;  but  how  have  you  passed  the 
Missourians  ?  Haven't  you  met  them  ? 
They  are  all  down  there." 

"  Yes,  we  have  met  them,  and  they  let 
us  pass,"  answered  Chauncey. 

"  You  must  have  told  them  another 
story,  then,  to  what  you  tell  me,"  said  the 
stranger;  and  his  keen  glance  rested  on 
the  Southerner's  face  for  a  moment  in  evi- 
dent suspicion.  Chauncey  saw  his  doubt, 
and  answered, — 

*'  My  wife  is  a  Free-soiler,  as  she  told 
you,  but  you  are  right  in  supposing  I  am  a 
Southerner.  But  I  know  nothing  of  the 
Kansas  quarrels  as  yet.  I  have  come  from 
the  South  to  see  for  myself  what  is  being 
done,  and  judge  who  is  in  the  right." 
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"  You  have  got  a  good  deal  to  learn, 
then,"  replied  the  other  with  a  smile.  "  So 
I  suppose  you  explain  your  principles  to 
the  Missourians,  while  your  wife  tells  hers 
to  us  Free-soilers.  It's  not  a  bad  idea 
either ;  but  I'm  afraid  the  pro-slavery  men 
won't  choose  to  hold  you  for  one  of  theirs 
long." 

He  had  turned  his  horse,  and  was  riding 
slowly  on  with  them.  Ghauncey  continued, 
"  I  have  a  brother  who  is  also  in  Kansas,  but 
he  is  paying  a  visit  to  Captain  Myddleton, 
one  of  the  officers  of  those  very  Missourians. 
I  think  he  will  not  take  any  active  part  in 
the  quarrel,  but  like  me,  has  come  to  learn 
how  the  matter  is  proceeding.  Our  object 
is,  therefore,  to  remain  neutral,  mere  spec- 
tators ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  iind 
any  difficulties  in  so  doing." 

"  None  at  all,  so  far  as  it  rests  with  us," 
replied  the  Free-soil  man,  whose  language 
and  tones  were  far  less  rough  than  Constance 
would  have  been  led  to  expect  from  his 
dress.  "  No  one  would  stop  you  while  the 
lady  is  with  you.  Besides,  we  are  willing 
enough  that  anybody  should  come  among 
us  to  see  what  we  are  doing.     A'\^e  know 
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we  are  in  the  right,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
our  works  being  inquired  into,  but  I  don't 
know  that  the  pro-slavery  men  will  be  as 
willing  to  let  you  ride  about ;  you  may  be 
stopped,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  be 
careful." 

"I  suppose,  if  their  officers  furnish  us 
with  passports,  we  shall  be  in  no  danger 
from  any  of  them,"  said  Constance  ;  "  we 
may  go  where  we  like  with  that  protec- 
tion." 

''  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Free-soiler; 
"  it  might  help  you ;  but  I've  heard  of  a 
man  being  hung  by  these  miscreants,  with  a 
pass  from  one  of  their  own  officers  in  his 
pocket.  No  one  is  trusted  here,  unless  he 
shows  himself  by  his  deeds.  For  aught  I 
can  tell,  you  may  be  a  pro-slavery  man,  and 
I  may  be  foolishly  trusting  myself  near 
you." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  continued, 
"  If  you  really  want  to  see  us  Free- staters, 
and  learn  what  we  want,  and  why  we  fight 
the  Missourians,  and  are  called  rebels,  I 
will  send  you  to  a  house  near  here,  where 
you  can  remain,  or  where  you  can  leave  the 
lady,  if  you  like.     It's  at  Seaward's  Hope, 
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not  three  miles  from  here  ;  and  you  can 
learn  all  you  want  to  know  from  Dr.  Sea- 
ward," he  added,  with  the  same  peculiar 
smile  round  the  corner  of  his  mouth  with 
which  he  had  formerly  received  the  idea  of 
the  Southern  gentleman  applying  himself 
to  understand  the  causes  and  bearings  of 
the  disputes  in  the  territory.  "  Well,  I 
must  not  stop ;  I've  a  long  journey  to  Salt 
Springs  before  me,  and  you  may  tell  Missis 
Seaward  that  you  met  me,  and  that  I  was 
past  the  Missourians,  if  you  will." 

"  She  will  know  who  you  are,  I  suppose," 
said  Constance. 

"  Oh,  yes !  say  you  met  Rogers ;  my 
cabin 's  close  to  Seaward's  Hope,  and  if  you 
will  ride  with  me  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
before  us,  I  can  show  you  the  place." 

Chauncey  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy ; 
but  explained  how  the  arrival  of  the  Mis- 
sourians had  separated  them  from  their 
companion,  for  whom  they  must  wait  or 
search.  His  new  acquaintance  answered 
that  their  wisest  course  would  be  to  con- 
tinue the  road  to  Seaward's  Hope,  which 
Charles  had  probably  already  reached,  as, 
in  turning  aside  to  avoid  the  horsemen,  he 
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must  have  skirted  the  other  side  of  the  low 
hill  they  were  now  crossing,  but  that  if  he 
was  not  at  the  farmhouse  before  they  were,  it 
would  be  easy  for  Chauncey  to  retrace  his 
steps,  while  leaving  Constance  under  shelter. 
"  Besides,"  he  concluded,  as  he  saw  them 
disposed  to  take  his  advice,  "  if  your  friend 
hasn't  gone  that  way,  it  is  ten  to  one  I 
shall  meet  him,  and  I'll  send  him  on  to  you; 
so,  good  day,  and  tell  Missis  Seaward,  or 
the  Doctor,  if  he's  at  home  again,  that  you 
met  me." 

He  shook  the  bridle,  and  put  his  horse 
into  quicker  motion ;  Chauncey  and  his 
companion  followed  his  example,  and  rode 
on,  casting  anxious  glances  round  for  An- 
nersly,  but  without  avail.  After  riding 
for  half  an  hour,  they  reached  a  long  line 
of  bushes,  which  followed  the  bank  of  a 
little  watercourse,  and  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  this,  the  farmhouse  of  which  the 
stranger  had  spoken.  Chauncey  observed  at 
some  distance  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke  from 
among  the  brushwood,  and  conjectured  that 
it  marked  the  site  of  another  dwelling  ;  but 
the  homestead  in  front  was  clearly  the  one 
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they  were  seeking,  and,  crossing  the  brook, 
they  went  towards  it.  Behind  the  build- 
ing stood  corn  stacks,  and  a  long  shed, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  stable,  for  several 
horses  were  standing  before  it,  eating,  and 
one  or  two  men  were  busied  with  them. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  front  entrance," 
said  Chauncey,  as  he  assisted  Constance  to 
dismount.  "  I  must  take  the  horses  round 
to  the  stable,  unless  any  of  those  men  will 
come  for  them  ;  there  seems  a  perfect  stud 
in  the  yard  now." 

"  They  have  seen  us,  and  one  of  the  men 
is  coming  this  way ;  you  can  leave  the 
horses,"  said  Constance,  and  she  turned  to 
the  door,  but  stopped,  surprised  at  the 
sound  of  loud  and  confused  voices  which 
came  from  within.  "  They  are  quarrelling, 
are  they  not  ?  "  she  said,  drawing  back  in 
some  alarm. 

"  Or  drunk,"  said  Chauncey.  "  They 
don't  invite  us  in,  certainly ;  but  we  must 
see  what  welcome  they  will  give  us ;  for  it 
is  time  I  went  back  to  look  for  Charles,  and 
our  horses  want  rest.  Don't  come  in, 
dearest,  till  I  have  been  in." 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  receiving 
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no  answer,  opened  it,  and  went  in.  Con- 
stance remained  for  a  moment  outside ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  ad- 
vanced towards  the  horses  was  not  reas- 
suring, and  she  remembered  the  Free-soiler 
had  said  no  one  would  interfere  with 
Chauncey  while  she  was  with  him,  so  she 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  followed  him  in. 
The  scene  inside,  though  she  was  prepared 
for  it,  in  some  degree,  by  the  loud  voices 
that  had  reached  her  ears,  alarmed  her. 
The  furniture  was  disarranged,  drawers 
and  cupboards  were  thrown  open,  and  their 
contents  dragged  out,  while  five  or  six  well- 
armed  men,  fierce  with  whiskey,  sat  at  and 
upon  the  tables,  on  which  lay  their  revolv- 
ers, amidst  the  fragments  of  the  meal  they 
were  making,  and  one  or  two  broken  desks 
and  small  boxes,  rifled,  apparently,  in 
search  of  money.  These  men  were,  evi- 
dently, no  rightful  inmates  of  the  house ; 
their  muskets  were  leaning  against  the 
wall,  and  in  the  midst,  pale  and  fright- 
ened, stood  two  ladies,  whose  terror  an- 
nounced them  to  be  prisoners,  even  if 
the  articles  of  female  work,  which  lay 
around  in  confusion,  had  not  shown  them 
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to  have  been  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
marauding  party.  They  looked  anxiously 
towards  the  door  as  Chauncey  entered,  as 
if  expecting  the  arrival  of  friends.  Chaun- 
cey saw  at  a  glance  that  the  party  were 
Southerners,  and,  probably,  a  detachment 
from  the  troop  he  had  encountered  already ; 
but  these  were  half  intoxicated,  and  were 
still  drinking  the  last  drops  in  their  flasks, 
while  they  loudly  extolled  their  own 
prowess,  and  threatened  all  Free-soilers 
with  extermination.  At  first  they  accepted 
the  stranger  as  one  of  themselves,  and  sa- 
luted him  as  a  friend. 

"  It's  a  good  thing,  Williams,  we  followed 
your  advice  and  filled  our  flasks  before  we 
went,"  cried  one  of  the  invaders,  "  for 
there's  not  a  drop  of  anything  in  the  house. 
Is  it  you,  man  ?  Have  you  looked  through 
the  stables  ?  No  sneaking  rebel  hidden 
there,  is  there,  now  ?" 

*'  Eh,  it's  not  him,"  said  another,  who  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  "  Who  is  it  ?  Who  are  you,  stranger, 
and  where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  South  Carolina,  and  I  am  looking 
for  Captain  Myddleton.     Is  he  here,  or  can 
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you  direct  me  to  him  ?"  answered  Chaun- 
cey,  seeing  with  some  alarm  that  Constance 
was  already  in  the  room.  The  Southerner 
at  the  table  began  his  reply,  saying  that  he 
was  of  Myddleton's  party,  but  that  his 
chief  was  not  there  ;  but  the  elder  of  the  two 
ladies  hastily  advanced  to  Chauncey,  and, 
speaking  in  tones  that  trembled  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  to  appear  calm,  said, — 

"  Sir,  if  you  are  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, you  will  be  able  to  ensure  us  common 
civility  from  your  men.  Will  you  permit 
me  and  my  daughter  to  retire  to  our  own 
room?"  She  looked  towards  a  door  that 
seemed  to  lead  to  an  adjoining  apartment. 

"  Certainly,  madam,  you  can  go  if  you 
like;  these  are  all  gentlemen  here,  and  no 
one  will  wish  to  detain  you  against  your 
desire,"  answered  Chauncey,  drawing  back 
so  as  to  allow  her  free  passage  to  the  door ; 
and  though  his  hand  touched  his  revolver 
lightly,  he  bowed  courteously  to  the  com- 
pany, as  if  to  invite  them  to  sustain  the 
character  he  had  assumed  for  them.  Two 
or  three  seemed  to  accept  the  hint,  and 
made  rude  salutations  in  return  ;  but  one 
of  them,  more  drunk  than  the  others,  left  his 
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seat  and  placed  himself  between  the  door  and 
the  ladies,  who  were  retreating  towards  it. 

"  We  an't  going  to  hurt  you,  and  you 
shan't  go.  We  want  to  know  where  your 
husband  is,  ma'am?" 

"You  can  go  on,  madam;  no  one  will 
stop  you,"  said  Chauncey,  placing  himself 
between  her  and  the  Missourian.  She 
quickly  opened  the  door,  and,  drawing  her 
daughter  after  her,  closed  it  behind  them. 
With  an  angry  oath  the  man  turned  to 
Chauncey. 

"  Just  you  move  from  that  door,  stranger. 
Just  mind  your  own  business,  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you." 

"  Where's  your  captain  ?  "  said  the  young 
Carolinian,  taking  his  stand  in  front  of  the 
door.  The  leader  of  the  party  answered  to 
the  call  by  rising  and  coming  forward  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  his  hand  already  grasp- 
ing the  revolver  in  his  belt.  Chauncey  saw 
that  he  was  ready  to  make  an  attack,  and, 
warned  to  be  prudent  by  a  glance  at  his 
wife,  in  a  quiet  and  conciliatory  tone 
announced  his  own  name  and  relation- 
ship to  the  gentleman  then  visiting  their 
superior  officer,   and  reminded  them  that 
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they  had  no  orders  to  make  war  on  women, 
even  though  they  were  the  wives  of  Free- 
soilers. 

"  If  they  hadn't  been  women  they'd  have 
been  hung  up  akeady,"  cried  the  other 
fiercely;  '"but  they  ought  to  amuse  us  a 
little  for  our  forbearance.  Will  you  move 
away,  stranger?"  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  first 
ruffian  darted  past  Chauncey,  and,  catching 
the  handle  of  the  door,  tried  to  open  it.  A 
kick  from  his  powerful  foot  shook  it  on  its 
hinges,  and  a  second  would  probably  have 
forced  it  open,  had  not  Chauncey  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and,  dragging  him  back, 
flung  him  somewhat  roughly  against  the 
table.  He  rose  to  his  feet  ^^  ith  an  oath,  and 
cocked  his  pistol. 

"  For  shame !  what  I — you  a  Southerner 
and  a  gentleman  would  you  attack  women 
and  girls  ?"  said  Chauncey,  as  the  rest  of  the 
party  sprang  to  their  feet.  "  You  can  meet 
the  Free-soilers  in  open  fight,  and  take  a  fair 
revenge  on  them  there  ;  but  if  you  are  brave 
men,  leave  the  women  alone.  If  you  are  the 
officer,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  leader, 
who  stood  close  to  him,  revolver  in  hand, 
"  you  ought  to  have  seen  that  your  men  were 
Q  2 
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half  drunk  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  You 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  protect  the 
ladies." 

"  D — n  you !  stop  your  cursed  palaver !" 
cried  the  man,  and  he  discharged  his  pistol 
directly  in  Chauncey's  face  ;  another  shot 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
Chauncey  fell  stunned  to  the  ground.  His 
wife  sprang  forward  with  a  shriek  of  terror, 
but  one  of  the  marauders  caught  her  arm 
and  held  her  back  from  him. 

"  Oh  !  he  is  dead  !  he  is  dead !  oh,  let  me 
go !  "  she  cried,  struggling  to  free  herself 
from  his  detaining  grasp. 

'^  He's  dead  enough,  and  that's  how  all 
disturbers  of  law  and  order  should  be 
quieted,"  said  the  captain,  advancing  to- 
wards her  as,  breaking  from  the  hold  of  the 
Missourian,  she  knelt  by  Chauncey's  side 
and  raised  his  head  from  the  floor.  ^'  He's 
dead,  I  calculate  he  is,"  he  remarked. 
"Why,  haven't  I  seen  you  before,  some- 
where ?  Yes,  I  have,"  he  continued,  as  he 
placed  his  hand  under  her  chin,  and  forced 
her  to  look  up  towards  him.  "  Yes,  he's 
dead  enough,  I  can  tell  you." 

"You'd  better  make  sure  of  it,"  cried 
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another,   catching  a  knife  from  one  of  his 
companions  and  reeling  forward. 

''  No,  no,  Will,  you  shan't  do  it,"  expos- 
tulated a  third.  "  If  he  isn't  dead,  leave  him 
— he  is  done  for.  Saville,  you  just  leave 
that  girl  alone,  d'ye  hear  ?  No  one  shall 
hurt  her !  "  He  snatched  the  knife  from  his 
half-drunken  companion,  and,  advancing  to 
the  captain,  was  about  to  push  him  away 
from  Constance,  when  the  report  of  a  pistol 
sounded  outside  the  door,  and  drew  their 
attention  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Charles  Anneesly  was  still  several  hundred 
yards  behind  his  friends  when  he  saw  them 
surrounded  by  the  mounted  party  of  Mis- 
sourians,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  watched 
the  group  in  anxious  suspense;  as  soon  as 
he  saw  them  emerge  in  safety  from  the 
cluster  of  horsemen  and  ride  away,  he  had 
to  think  of  his  own  danger.  It  was  evident 
that  the  strangers,  if  not  positive  enemies, 
were  not  to  be  trusted  as  friends,  since 
Chauncey  left  their  company  with  such  good 
speed  ;  and  Annersly  drew  his  rein  and 
turned  aside  to  avoid  meeting  them  in  his 
turn.  He  could  see  that  his  companions 
were  ridino^  round  the  foot  of  the  lonsf  hill, 
and,  with  the  view  to  rejoin  them, -he  urged 
his  horse  up  the  declivity,  trusting  to  find 
his  sister  and  Chauncey  in  sight  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  summit.  The  path,  how- 
ever, kept  him  within  a  too  easy  range  of 
the   strangers'  rifles  if  they  chose  to  use 
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them,  and  he  was  obliged,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  leave  the  straight  road,  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  right  hand,  ride  along  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  hill,  which  extended  for 
several  miles  east  and  west,  never  rising  to 
any  great  height,  and  sloping  gently  to  the 
prairie.  He  lost  sight  of  the  party  of  horse, 
who  continued  their  journey  southwards, 
and  he  tried  to  pursue  his  original  course 
over  the  brow.  But  on  the  wide  prairie, 
with  no  indication  of  a  path,  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  estimate  rightly  the  distance  he 
travelled  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  summit 
of  the  slope,  he  found  himself  much  farther 
than  he  could  have  expected  from  its  western 
foot,  round  which  Chauncey  had  taken  his 
way.  Charles  descended  to  the  prairie,  and 
once  there,  another  gently  rising  and  almost 
imperceptible  swell  hid  all  distant  objects 
from  his  eyes.  After  going  two  more  miles 
he  was  about  to  choose  a  fresh  direction,  when 
he  heard  a  shout  and  saw  a  man  waving  a 
handkerchief  to  him,  and  a  second  lying  on 
the  ground  close  by.  Charles  trotted  up 
slowly,  examining  the  strangers  somewhat 
suspiciously,  for  their  rifles  lay  on  the  turf 
by  them,  and  he  had  been  apprised  of  the 
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need  of  caution  by  the  stories  he  had  lately 
heard.  But,  as  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  that 
the  second  of  the  two  stranf^^ers  was  pale 
and  faint,  and  his  shirt  soaked  in  blood. 
It  was  evident  that  from  him  there  was  no 
danger. 

*'  Are  you  a  Free-state  man  ?"  said  the 
other  stranger,  as  Annersly  came  within 
speaking  distance. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  that  I  am,"  said  Charles, 
promptly. 

''  It's  fortunate  you've  come,  then,  and 
with  your  horse,  that  we  may  move  him," 
said  the  other.  ''  Here  is  another  of  us 
disabled,  as  Miller  and  Johnson  were  two 
days  since,  though  I  trust  not  so  danger- 
ously. The  border  ruffians  passed  this 
way,  and  left  him  for  dead." 

"  Cannot  we  bind  up  his  wound  ?  "  said 
Charles,  as  he  dismounted  from  his  horse. 

The  stranger  answered  that  he  had  al- 
ready done  this  as  well  as  a  handkerchief 
torn  in  strips  could  do ;  and  that  if  they 
could  move  the  injured  man  to  a  cabin  a 
mile  distant,  he  could  then  procure  proper 
materials  for  dressing  his  hurts.  He  added 
that  the  Missourians  had  passed  the  place 
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not  half  an  hour  before,  that  he  himself 
had  met  them  a  mile  further  back,  but  had 
escaped  their  observation  by  concealing  his 
person  amongst  some  brushwood  that  grew 
near ;  but  that  his  friend  had  been  over- 
taken and  knocked  down  while  walking 
quietly  along  the  road  to  his  own  cabin, 
which  was  not  far  distant. 

"But  why,  on  earth,  should  they  attack 
men  whom  they  cannot  know  to  be  their 
foes  ?  "  said  Annersly. 

"  They  knew  we  were  Free-soilers  ;  but 
if  they  hadn^t  they  might  have  done  it  all 
the  same,"  replied  the  other.  "  Will  you 
help  me,  sir,  to  lift  him  on  to  the  saddle? 
Can  you  help  yourself  at  all,  Mr.  Henry  ?  '* 

The  wounded  man  rose  to  his  feet  with 
the  aid  of  Annersly's  arm,  and,  with  much 
assistance  from  his  two  companions,  slowly 
and  painfully  mounted  the  horse,  and  they 
proceeded  onward  at  a  gentle  walk,  for  he 
was  evidently  in  extreme  suffering. 

"  But  you  are  not  Free-soilers,"  said 
Annersly,  in  some  surprise,  for  he  saw  that 
both  the  strangers  were  unmistakable  gentle- 
men. "  You  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory?  I  mean  you  are  visitors  like  myself  ?** 
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"  We  have  been  in  Kansas  three  years 
and  more,"  replied  the  farmer.  "  I  came 
from  New  York.  I  was  a  physician  ;  but 
I  found  my  profession  was  too  much  for 
my  health,  and  I  came  here,  hoping  to  find 
a  quiet  healthy  life  as  a  farmer.  You  may 
have  heard  my  name,  Dr.  Seaward,  at  New 
York." 

"  I  had  not  then  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  3^our  country,"  replied  the  English- 
man, with  a  slight  bow.  "  But  how  is  it 
that  you  remain  here  now  ?  This  place  is 
no  quiet  country  for  peaceful  settlers." 

"  I  have  had  to  practise  the  art  of  war, 
certainly,  besides  that  of  medicine,"  an- 
swered the  physician  ;  "  the  Missourians 
have  given  me  w,OYk  enough  in  both  lines  to 
keep  my  hand  in." 

'■  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  you  are 
here,  then,"  said  Annersly,  looking  at  the 
wounded  man,  who  seemed  hardly  able  to 
keep  himself  upright  in  the  saddle,  although 
partly  supported  by  Dr.  Seaward's  arm. 
"  Have  you  had  any  other  accidents,  I 
should  say  assaults,  lately  ?  " 

"  Yery  lately,  indeed.  I  was  at  a  house 
twenty  miles  off,  only  two  days  ago,  and  I 
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was  called  to  a  cabin  a  mile  distant,  where 
those  pro-slavery  ruffians  had  been  and 
almost  murdered  two  men  —  I  may  say 
quite,  for  they  will  not  live." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  shouting 
his  name,  and  Charles  saw  a  man  hurrying 
towards  them  ;  he  carried  an  axe  in  his 
hand,  and  seemed  to  have  been  engaged  in 
loading  a  small  wagon  with  light  timber ; 
but  his  rifle  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  he. 
was  in  high  excitement  and  alarm,  as  he 
pointed  with  earnest  gestures  to  some  dis- 
tant object,  which  a  rise  in  the  ground 
hid  from  them,  but  which  he  said  he  could 
distinguish  from  the  place  where  he  had 
been  working. 

"  God  help  us  !  what  is  it,  Asa  ? "  said 
the  physician,  leaving  the  care  of  his 
wounded  friend  to  Charles,  and  hastenino: 
forward. 

The  answer  was  short,  but  Annersly  saw 
the  farmer  start  and  almost  stagger  at  the 
news,  and  when  he  turned  round  to  him,  it 
was  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  who 
sees  death  before  him. 

^'  The  ruffians  have  gone  to  my  house,  and 
my  wife  and  daughter  are  alone  there,"  he 
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said,  in  a  husky  voice.  ^'  Mr.  Henry,  you 
must  give  us  the  horse,  he  will  carry  two. 
Asa,  help  him  down,  and  quick  !  " 

'Til  lay  you  in  the  wagon,  Mr.  Henry," 
said  the  young  woodman,  dropping  his  axe, 
and  lifting  the  wounded  man  from  the 
saddle.  "  You'll  lie  easy  there,  and  we'll 
be  back  for  you  afore  night." 

He  almost  lifted  his  friend  into  the  little 
cart,  takinof  his  whole  weic^ht  on  his  broad 
shoulders  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  boy, 
and,  pushing  the  wagon  back  a  few  yards 
among  the  brushwood,  said, — 

"  Doctor,  you  and  that  stranger  get  on 
the  beast.  I'll  be  up  to  the  house  'most  as 
quick  as  you,  I  guess.  There,  Mr.  Henry, 
if  any  of  the  Pukes  *  ride  past  this  way, 
you  may  lie  snug  ;  they  won't  look  for  you 
there  ; "  and,  taking  up  his  rifle,  he  ran 
after  his  two  companions  at  a  pace  that 
promised  to  leave  him  but  a  few  strides 
behind  the  double-weighted  horse. 

Annersly  had  intended  to  trust  to  his 
own  feet,  but  he  obeyed  the  doctor's  order 
to  mount  behind  him,  and  saw  by  the  fran- 

*  A  Kansas  term  for  the  Missourian  borderers. 
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tic  eflPorts  he  made  to  lash  the  unwilling 
animal  into  a  gallop,  that  he  felt  that  life  and 
death  hung  on  his  quick  arrival  on  the  scene. 

"  They  will  not  hurt  the  women,  though 
they  may  take  all  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,"  Charles  tried  to  say.  "  Are  there  no 
men  about  the  place  —  no  neighbours  ?  " 

"  If  there  are  they  will  be  murdered," 
answered  Seaward,  drawing  his  revolver 
from  his  belt ;  "  I've  had  my  house  burned 
once.  Merciful  heaven !  it's  a  complete 
troop,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came  in  sight 
of  his  own  homestead,  and  saw  the  number 
of  horses  in  the  yard. 

"  If  there  are  many,  they'll  have  officers, 
and  be  more  under  proper  restraint,"  Charles 
was  going  to  say ;  but  the  loud  report  of 
fire-arm.s,  and  a  woman's  shriek,  came  on  his 
ear  at  the  same  moment,  and  cut  short  his 
words.  He  dropped  from  the  horse,  and 
ran  to  the  house-door,  which  he  saw  was 
but  imperfectly  closed,  while  Seaward  raised 
his  voice  in  a  loud  shout,  and  fired  off  a 
barrel,  as  if  to  give  notice  of  their  approach 
to  the  enemy  or  the  prisoners  within.  The 
effect  of  this  was  instantaneous ;  the  door, 
as  Annersly  reached  it,  was  closed  violently. 
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while  a  chorus  of  loud  voices  rose  in  oaths 
and  threats  from  the  marauders  within. 

"  Break  in  the  window  I  '^  cried  Seaward, 
in  agony,  endeavouring  to  climb  on  to  the 
narrow  sill  of  the  casement. 

"  And  be  knocked  on  the  head,  as  you 
look  in,"  said  Asa,  seizing  his  arm,  and 
dragging  him  back.  "  Let  us  go  to  the 
door,  and  frighten  off  the  wretches.  Don't 
show  'em  we're  only  three  men." 

He  struck  a  violent  blow  on  the  door 
with  his  axe ;  while  the  doctor,  little  heed- 
ing his  advice,  was  hurrying  off  round  the 
corner  of  the  house,  to  seek  a  back  entrance. 
Loud  cries  of  confusion  sounded,  however, 
from  the  building.  Another  door  swung  vio- 
lently open,  and  closed  again,  and  the  voices 
of  the  invaders  were  heard  in  the  yard 
behind,  while  the  clatter  of  their  horses' 
feet  showed  they  were  mounting  in  haste. 

"  Let  us  in,  Mary,  if  you  are  there ! " 
cried  Seaward,  at  the  front  entrance. 

"They're  all  right:  I  see  them,"  said 
Asa,  who  had  returned  to  the  window,  and 
while  he  spoke,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  younger  of  the  two  women  rushed 
towards  them. 
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"  All  safe,  my  child  ?  Where's  your 
mother  ?  Oh,  thank  God,  I  find  you  un- 
hurt!" exclaimed  her  father,  fervently,  as 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  Asa 
sprang  across  the  room  to  secure  the  other 
door  after  their  flying  enemies,  and  An- 
nersly,  following  the  same  impulse,  closed 
and  barred  that  by  which  they  had  entered. 

"What!  one  of  them  down?  Who 
shot  the  rascal?"  cried  the  Kansas  bor- 
derer, as  he  saw  the  wounded  man  on  the 
ground,  while  Charles,  at  the  same  moment 
recognised,  with  terror,  his  sister  and  her 
husband. 

"  Oh,  God !  what  is  it  ?  Is  he  hurt  ?  "  he 
exclaimed.     "  Is  he  wounded  ?" 

Dr.  Seaward  knelt  down  by  Chauncey. 
"  He's  only  stunned,"  he  said.  "  He's  all 
right ;  he's  coming  to  himself.  How  came 
he  here  ?" 

"Are  you  safe,  darling  ?"  said  Chauncey, 
faintly,  as  he  recovered  his  senses.  He 
looked  round  at  the  bystanders,  and  saw 
that  all  was  right,  and  Charles  present. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Chauncey  ?  Chauncey, 
are  you  hurt  ?"  asked  Constance,  in  ago- 
nised suspense. 
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"  No,  I  think  not — a  little,  perhaps,"  he 
replied,  making  an  effort  to  rise. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Dr.  Seaward, 
peremptorily.  "  Don't  move  till  we  have  a 
bed  to  lay  you  on.  He  is  hurt.  What  is 
this  about  the  coat  sleeve  ?  Give  me  your 
scissors  quickly,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
wife.  "  There  is  mischief,  but  perhaps 
nothing  to  signify." 

Asa  swept  off  the  pile  of  wearing-ap- 
parel that  had  been  tumbled  out  of  one  of 
the  rifled  drawers  on  to  the  rough  bed,  while 
Annersly  and  the  doctor  lifted  the  young 
Southerner  from  the  ground,  and  laid  him 
on  the  mattress.  The  coat  sleeve  was  cut 
open,  and  a  deep  flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder 
discovered,  not,  however,  a  serious  one,  the 
doctor  declared,  though  he  remarked — 

"  It  might  have  been  a  dangerous  shot. 
Keep  still,  sir.  It's  no  use  making  light  of 
it;  it's  a  deep  wound,  and  it  must  be  pro- 
perly seen  to.  I  see  you'll  be  a  refractory 
patient ;  but  you'll  have  to  be  laid  up  for  a 
while.  You  are  down  for  a  fortnight,  I 
can  tell  you." 

Chauncey  smiled,  as  if  he  thought  the 
threat  was  not  a  very  alarming  one,  with 
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sucli  a  nurse  as  his  wife  near  him,  while 
Charles  observed  — 

"  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  Chaun- 
cey.  Here  is  your  hat,  with  a  bullet  hole 
ri<yht  throuo^h  it." 

"  He  has  had  a  narrow  escape,  truly," 
said  Dr.  Seaward.  "  It's  seldom  these 
ruffians  miss  their  aim,  and  leave  their 
work  undone.  Two  days  since,  I  took 
out  three  balls  from  a  poor  fellow  whom 
they  had  murdered.  A  wretched  fellow, 
from  South  Carolina,  shot  him  first ;  but 
the  others  would  have  their  turn  at  him 
too." 

"  "Well^  won't  you  see  to  this  wound 
now?"  interrupted  Annersly,  who  saw 
Chauncey  exchange  an  anxious  look  with 
Constance  as  the  name  of  South  Carolina 
was  mentioned.  He  thought  to  himself 
that  Mr.  EUsland  might  well  have  been  the 
hrst  assailant ;  but  the  subject  must  not 
be  continued,  and  Seaward  commenced  his 
work  on  Chauncey's  arm,  aided  by  his  wife, 
Avho  seemed  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  necessary,  and  a  calmness  in  doing  it 
that  was  too  obviously  the  result  of  long 
familiarity  with  such  sudden  emergencies. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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As  soon  as  the  wound  was  dressed,  Dr. 
Seaward  had  Chauncey  removed  to  an 
inner  and  smaller  room,  and  left  his  patient 
to  the  gentle  care  of  Constance.  He  went 
himself  out  to  the  stables  followed  by  An- 
nersly.  The  Doctor  addressed  Asa,  who 
was  fastening  up  the  fence,  which  the  Mis- 
sourians  had  broken  down  in  wanton  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  bring  Mr.  Henry, 
or  take  him  home  to  his  own  house,  Asa  ? 
His  wounds  must  be  stiffening  in  the  cold." 

"  No  they  an't,"  said  Asa,  quietly,  with- 
out turning  for  a  moment  from  his  work. 
''He's  fixed  nicely.  I  met  Lyddell;  he'd 
come  down,  hearing  the  firing,  and  I  told 
him  to  take  the  horse,  and  fetch  home  Mr. 
Henry  and  the  waggon.  It's  light  work, 
and  I  guess  he  can  do  it." 

"  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  fellows  that 
Ohio  can  give  us,"  said  the  Doctor,  aside  to 
Annersly ;  and  he  utterly  scorns  the  powers 
of  us  poor  city-born  men.  We  may  do  the 
light  work  with  the  ladies.  Asa,  in  his 
own  estimation,  does  all  the  really  impor- 
tant business.  Well,  I  must  go  and  see  to 
Mr.  Henry." 
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"  Not  yet.  Don't  be  in  such  a  darned 
hurry,  Doctor,"  observed  the  Ohio  man. 
^'  Lyddell  an't  got  the  waggon  tackled  yet. 
You  can  walk  to  Mr.  Henry's  house  in 
twenty  minutes.  You'd  best  come  to  the 
stables  now ;  there  an't  a  hoof  left  there." 

"  Yfhat!  have  they  taken  all  ?" 

"  There  an't  a  hoof  in  the  place — not 
even  the  old  grey,  that  I  thought  no  one  'd 
have  cared  for.  No,  the  scamps  have  taken 
everything.  I  guess  your  friends  had 
horses  too,  hadn't  they,  stranger  ?  They're 
gone  too,  all  on  'em." 

"  It's  the  second  time  these  wretches  have 
robbed  me,"  said  Dr.  Seaward,  after  a 
moment's  silence ;  "I've  lost  the  worth  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  now,  to-day. 
However  it's  something  to  find  the  stables 
still  left.  Last  time  they  burned  every- 
thing over  our  heads." 

Asa  was  silent,  pondering  on  their  loss, 
and  presently  said,  "You  ain't  half  counted 
the  cost.  Doctor — the  horses  were  worth  that, 
any  day — five  on  'em  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
two  of  the  strangers ;  but  how  will  you  get 
the  soil  ploughed  ?  You'll  hardly  get  fresh 
beasts  as  soon  as  you  want  'em.     However, 
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hadn't  we  best  go  and  see  if  the  scamps 
have  found  out  the  arm-chest?  They've 
been  prying  the  hay  over,  I  guess,"  he 
added,  as  he  took  down  a  pitchfork  which 
hung  against  the  door,  and  went  into  the 
log-barn,  followed  by  his  two  companions. 
Annersly  noticed,  with  some  amusement, 
the  evident  contempt  with  which  Asa  saw 
the  Doctor  prepare  to  aid  him  in  his  work, 
drawing  on  his  gloves  to  preserve  his  hands 
from  the  rough  contact  of  the  pitchfork,  as 
with  no  less  goodwill,  but  with  less  power- 
ful results,  he  aided  the  tall  Ohioan  to 
throw  over  the  hay  which  lay  stored  in  the 
barn.  Charles  took  up  a  fork  and  offered  to 
assist,  and  was  told  by  Asa  to  ''  fire  away." 

"  Are  you  from  the  old  States,  stranger?" 
said  Asa,  as  he  stopped  on  the  hay  to  re- 
cover breath,  after  rolling  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  ton  from  the  top  of  the  heap.  "  Your 
friend  there  doesn't  come  from  the  old 
country,  neither?" 

Annersly's  announcement  of  his  com- 
panion's name  and  country  was  received 
with  surpise  and  no  friendly  welcome. 

"  South  Carolina !  Burgoyne  !  Is  it  pos- 
sible ?"  said  the  Doctor  in  amazement. 
"  Good  heavens !  Can  it  be  ?" 
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"  The  wretched  fellow  as  shot  poor  Miller 
on  Saturday,"  said  Asa.  "  Burgoyne  — 
South  Carliny — that  ivas  he,  then." 

"  And  I  took  the  ball  out  of  poor  Miller, 
myself,"  said  Dr.  Seaward,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
sternation. 

'•^  Burgoyne,  is  it  ?  They've  made  him 
captain  amongst  them,  now ;  why  did  the 
Pukes  shoot  him  then?"  said  Asa,  in  a 
bewilderment  which  even  Dr.  Seaward's 
remark,  that  their  wounded  guest  was  only 
the  brother  of  the  Captain  Burgoyne  in 
question,  could  not  enlighten  for  some 
moments. 

"  But  this  gentleman  was  going  to  join 
his  brother,"  said  Dr.  Seward  ;  "  did  he 
intend  to  become  one  of  his  troop?" 

"No;  Mr.  Burgoyne  desires  to  take  no 
part  whatever  in  the  quarrels  here,"  re- 
turned Annersly.  "  He  has  only  arrived 
here  to-day ;  and  his  object  in  coming," 
continued  the  imprudent  and  straight- 
forward Englishman,  "  is  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of,  and  aid  a  fugitive  slave.  Have  you 
heard  of  a  young  girl ?" 

"  Is  it  Irene  Morton  ?  the  f^irl  whom 
Foster   brought  over   the    border,   then?" 
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asked  Asa;  while  Dr.  Seward  repeated  in 
astonishment  —  ^'Aid  a  fugitive  slave!" 

"  That  is  she — where  is  she?''  answered 
Charles,  eagerly,  to  Asa.  "  Do  you  know 
where  she  is?" 

"  Oh  I  she's  safe,  I  guess  you  needn't 
fear.  She's  where  not  one  of  the  Pukes  will 
lay  a  finger  on  her,"  replied  Asa,  throwing 
the  last  truss  of  hay  behind  him,  and  un- 
covering as  he  did  so  the  corner  of  a  large 
chest  carefully  stowed  at  one  end  of  the 
barn,  under  the  pile  of  hay.  ^'  Look  here, 
Doctor !  the  riHes  and  the  powder  is  all  safe, 
I  tell  you ;  and  the  sooner  we  cover  'em  in 
again  the  better.  I  guess  the  miscreants 
were  speering  for  us,  hidden  in  the  hay; 
they're  such  sneaks  themselves,  they  might 
think  we'd  be  like  to  hide  there  as  they 
would  have  done,  but  they  han't  nosed  out 
the  rifles  yet." 

"  They  can't  have  heard  that  there  was 
a  store  here,"  said  Dr.  Seaward,  "  or  they 
would  have  found  them.  But  what  do  you 
know  of  this  girl  —  is  she  safe  ?" 

"  I  rather  guess  she  is,"  said  Asa,  grimly; 
"  she's  at  Bain's  cabin,  and  the  Pukes  won't 
show  themselves   there,  nor  within  thirty 
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miles  of  where  they  know  old  Brown  and 
his  boys  to  be ;  and  the  Carliny  boys  han't 
more  pluck  neither.  Yes,  the  girl's  safe 
enough,  I  reckon  ;  and  besides  that,  I  heard 
Eogers  say  Mr.  Maxwell  was  come  again 
to  take  her  North." 

"  To  take  her  North ;"  Charles  heard  the 
words  and  turned  away.  Maxwell  with 
her  already !  He  ought  not  to  regret  it, 
he  had  been  schooling  himself  for  many 
weeks  now  to  think  of  her  as  no  lone^er 
his,  as  the  bride  of  Maxwell;  but  never- 
theless he  had  hoped  to  see  her  once  again, 
to  hear  her  speak  again,  without  the  ob- 
noxious presence  of  her  lover.  He  had 
even  thought  of  being  her  escort  back  to  the 
North,  and  to  know  now  that  Maxwell  was 
already  with  her,  to  protect  and  defend  her, 
and  that  she  would  care  to  see  no  other 
friend,  was  a  sharp  disappointment. 

He  left  the  stable,  where  Asa  was  still 
talking  of  Maxwell,  and  went  into  the  house 
to  find  his  sister,  who  was  sitting  by  her 
husband. 

"Poor  Conny,"  he  said,  affectionately, 
as  he  saw  her  intense  paleness,  though 
she  was  perfectly   calm,    for   fear   of  agi- 
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fating  Chauncey ;  "  I  didn't  expect  there 
was  all  this  in  store  for  you,  but  it's  only 
to  be  for  a  fortnight.  He  will  be  all  right 
again,  the  Doctor  tells  me ;  and  I  have 
heard  some  news  that  are  good,  or  at 
least " 

"About  Irene,  is  it?"  said  Constance, 
eagerly,  as  he  stopped,  unable  to  say  more. 
"  Yes — it's  all  right,"  said  Charles,  gulp- 
ing down  something  in  his  throat.  "  Maxwell 
is  with  her,  and  they  are  going  back  to  the 
North  at  once;"  and  without  staying  to  see 
his  sister's  face,  he  turned  away  and  left 
the  room,  trying  to  hum  a  tune. 

In  the  mean  time  the  little  troop  of 
Southerners,  who  had  fled  in  a  panic  from 
the  approach  of  the  rescuers,  and  springing 
to  horse  had  ridden  off  without  waiting  to 
see  their  antagonists,  continued  their  journey 
across  the  prairie  to  the  border  of  Missouri. 
Their  courage  returned  as  they  left  the 
farmhouse  behind,  and  they  could  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  having  secured  seven 
good  horses,  for  those  of  the  travellers  had 
also  fallen  into  their  hands,  with  Dr. 
Seaward's,  and  they  shouted  a  perfect  song 
of  triumph  as  they  crossed  the  border  and 
knew  themselves  to  be  among  friends. 
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A  small  party  of  horsemen  were  in  sight, 
riding  towards  them,  and  before  it  was  quite 
dark  the  two  groups  met. 

"  AVhere  from?"  shouted  James  Saville, 
the  leader  of  the  returning  party,  as  he 
reined  up  his  horse. 

"  Eight  on  the  hemp ! "  replied  the  fore- 
most stranger,  adopting  the  watchword  in 
common  use  among  the  partisans  of  *'  law 
and  order"  in  the  frontier  wars,  and  derived 
from  the  custom  prevalent  amongst  the 
Southern  warriors,  of  carrying  hemp  in 
their  button-holes,  as  an  indication  of  their 
intention  to  hang  every  Free-soiler  they  en- 
countered. 

"Ob,  it's  you,  is  it,  Ellsland?"  re- 
sponded Saville,  riding  forward  to  meet  his 
companion  in  arms ;  "  done  anything  to- 
day? We've  brought  back  some  good 
beasts.     What's  the  news  ?  " 

"  None,  save  that  our  new  Captain 
means  to  make  us  work  well,  by  heaven !  " 
said  Mr.  Ellsland.  "  Have  you  had  any 
fiojhtinf]:  with  the  rebels  ?  " 

"  Knocked  down  one  or  two  of  the  cursed 
fellows,"  replied  Saville.  "  Well,  I'm  glad 
Captain  Burgoyne  has  spirit.     What  the 
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devil  did  Rawder  mean  by  leaving  a  man 
who  hasn't  been  six  weeks  here,  over  us  ?" 

"  It's  not  for  you  to  complain,  but  for 
Myddleton  here  ;  but  I  tell  you  Burgoyne 
is  a  good  leader,  and  Rawder  knew  his  man 
when  he  left  him  in  his  place.  Myddleton, 
tell  these  niggers  they  can't  go  on  to-night. 
Their  master  must  wait." 

"What niggers?"  asked  Saville.  "Where 
did  you  leave  Captain  Burgoyne  and  the 

trooD  ?  " 

J. 

"  He  is  on  twenty  miles  or  more,  west. 
1  meant  to  have  gone  to  him  this  evening, 
but  it's  too  late,  we  are  tired.  Oh,  these 
niggers  are  two  servants  of  Mr.  Chauncey 
Burgoyne.  He  is  come,  they  say,  and  is 
gone  on  to  camp  to  see  his  brother,  and 
the  niggers  are  following  him  with  his 
luggage." 

"  Well,  we've  had  to  shoot  an  impudent 
Free-soil  rascal  to-day,"  said  Saville  ;  "  he 
was  going  on  to  Burgoyne  too,  but  he 
chose  to  interfere  with  us,  and  got  a  taste 
of  our  lead  accordingly." 

"  Serve  him  right,  the  cursed  rebel ! " 
said  Ellsland;  "they  will  learn  at  last." 
He  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  coloured 
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men,  who,  coming  up  to  him,  said  with  a 
look  of  alarm  and  anxiety  : 

"  Mas'r  EUsland,  mas'r,  the  horse  they've 
took  be  the  one  my  mas'r  rode  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Your  master  ?  what  horse  ?  "  said 
Ellsland,  impatiently,  and  not  without  feel- 
ing some  uneasiness  from  the  evident  and 
unfeigned  consternation  of  tlie  servant. 

"  Yes,  mas'r  —  my  mas'r  —  his  horse  — 
the  one  he  went  out  on  this  'ere  morning. 
They  say  they've  shot  the  gentleman  as 
rode  it." 

"  What  1  boy,"  exclaimed  Ellsland,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  with  a  tremendous 
oath.  "  They  say  they've  shot  the  man 
who  was  on  it !  Saville,  do  the  fellows 
speak  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  belonged  to  the  fellow  we  shot," 
was  the  answer  from  two  of  the  party,  to 
whom  Ellsland  turned  in  consternation, 
and  the  servant  added  ;  "  I  know  it  was 
the  horse  my  mas'r  was  ridin',  and  this 
here  is  my  missis's.  I  saw  them  go  off  on 
'em  this  morning." 

"  Saville,  there  was  no  lady  there,  was 
there  ?  "  faltered  Ellsland,  in  a  low  voice, 
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as  a  terrible  suspicion  of  the  truth  crossed 
him.  Saville  made  no  answer ;  he  himself 
was  dismayed,  but  others  replied  for  him, 
and  the  slave,  unrolling  the  cloak  which 
was  fastened  to  the  saddle,  pronounced  it 
to  be  his  master's  without  mistake. 

"  It's  a  lie  made  by  this  impudent  dog !  " 
exclaimed  Saville,  fiercely.     "  I'll  get  it  out 

of  him.     Strip  the  d d  hound  and  lay 

it  on  him  till  he  tells  the  truth,"  he  cried, 
turning  to  two  of  his  companions.  They 
dismounted  and  seized  the  mulatto  to 
execute  his  orders,  but  were  stopped  by 
Myddleton.  Ellsland  almost  reeled  in  his 
seat;  for  a  moment  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  then  in  a  low  threaten- 
ing voice,  said, 

"  You  may  thank  God,  James  Saville, 
that  I  don't  shoot  you  now,  as  you  de- 
serve ;  but  keep  out  of  Mavor  Burgoyne's 
way,  as  you  love  your  life.  It's  his 
brother  you  have  murdered,  and  my  dearest 
friend."  His  emotion  choked  his  voice, 
and  he  could  only  draw  his  bridle  sharply, 
and  turn  his  horse. 

"  Stay,  then  stay,  Ellsland,  you  will  not 
go  to  Mavor  Burgoyne  to  tell  him  this," 
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cried  Saville,  grasping  his  rein  ;  "you  have 
no  proof — there  is  no  proof  but  the  word 
of  this  cursed  nigger  —  who  says  it  was 
Burgoyne's  brother  ?  Stop  !  you  shall  not 
go  to  him  ;  by ,  you  shall  not !  " 

"I  am  not  going  to  him,"  replied  Ellsland, 
in  a  voice  husky  with  agitation,  but  un- 
moved by  the  sight  of  Saville's  revolver 
already  drawn.  *'  No,  you  are  a  friend 
to  our  cause,  and  so  I  will  let  you  go ;  but 
hell  and  thunder !  Saville,  where's  the 
lady  ?     You  said  she  was  there." 

"  Oh,  she  was  all  right,  all  safe,  and 
there  were  people  there  —  friends  to  her  — 
all  right,"  said  Saville,  hurriedly.  "  Ells- 
land,  I  could  not  help  it,  I  did  not 
know " 

"  Make  your  peace  with  Mavor  Burgoyne 
as  you  can,  I  shall  never  meet  you  again, 
or  ride  in  your  company,"  said  Ellsland. 
"  Come  with  me,  Myddleton,"  and  striking 
his  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  galloped  away 
towards  the  border. 

"  Give  those  confounded  niggers  two 
hundred  lashes  each,"  cried  Saville,  furi- 
ously. "  What  is  to  be  done  ? "  he  said, 
to  Myddleton,  who  stood  undecided  whether 
to  go  or  stay. 
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"  Hang  it !  I  clont  know.  If  Mavor 
Burgoyne  hears  of  it  he'll  pay  you  for  it, 
that's  fact,  but  if  you  took  him  for  a  Free- 
soiler,  did  he  know  who  you  were,  that  is, 
does  the  lady  know?  " 

"  I  don't  know  —  should  think  not. 
What  of  it?" 

"Why  then,"  said  Myddleton,  "do  as 
we've  done  before ;  lay  the  blame  on  the 
Free-soilers.  Keep  our  own  counsel,  and 
let  Mavor  Burgoyne  thank  the  rebels  for 
it." 

"  That's  it,  you  have  it,"  said  Saville, 
and  turning  to  his  companions,  he  called 
them  all  to  listen,  even  stopping  the  pun- 
ishment of  Chauncey's  slaves  for  a  moment, 
and  then  telling  them  that  if  Captain  Bur- 
goyne once  got  an  inkling  of  the  truth, 
they  were  ruined  men,  he  charged  them 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  declare  they  had 
taken  Chauncey's  horse  from  the  party 
of  Free-soilers  who  had  murdered  him. 

This  arranged,  the  party  separated ; 
Saville  went  to  rejoin  his  colonel,  and 
Myddleton  with  his  companions  went  on  to 
find  Captain  Burgoyne's  company. 
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Chauncey's  recovery  was  slower  than  either 
Dr.  Seaward  or  Constance  had  expected, 
and  though  he  soon  insisted  on  leaving  his 
bed,  he  remained  an  invalid,  exhausted  with 
fever  and  pain. 

"  Well,  you  don't  do  me  credit,  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne,"  said  Pr.  Seaward,  one  morning ; 
''  however,  I've  brought  you  a  visitor,  who 
is  anxious  to  know  how  you  are  getting  on." 

Chauncey  immediately  recognised  the 
stranger  as  being  the  Free-soil  man  who 
had  directed  him  and  Constance  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Seaward,  as  a  good  resting 
place.     Rogers  shook  his  hand  heartily. 

"  Well,  I  guided  you  to  a  rough  recep- 
tion, it  seems,  when  I  sent  you  here ;  but  I 
should  think  I  put  you  in  a  fair  way  of 
learning  all  you  wanted  to  know,  stranger, 
eh  ? "  and  he  laughed  in  genuine  amuse- 
ment.    "  It's  not  often  we  have  a  Southern 
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man  asking  us  to  explain  the  rights  of  our 
quarreL" 

''  I've  seen  proofs  of  the  lawlessness  of 
the  pro-slavery  men,  but  I  have  not  yet 
learnt  the  necessity  you  had  for  opposing 
them  first,"  said  Chauncey. 

"  They  did  not  wait  for  us  to  oppose 
them.  It  was  enough  that  we  were  Free- 
state  men.  Why,  I've  seen  a  clergyman 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  sent  down  the 
river  on  a  raft,  because  he  said  he  was  a 
Free-soiler.  They  were  threatening  to  take 
our  lives  before  we  cam,e  into  the  country. 
The  party  I  came  with  had  four  waggons, 
and  we  had  to  leave  two  behind  us  on  the 
road,  for  the  Border  ruffians  stole  our 
horses  in  the  night,  and  the  next  day  came 
and  told  us  that  we  should  all  be  murdered 
if  we  went  on.  Well,  we  hadn't  framed  our 
house  before  these  fellows  came  round  us 
again,  and  pulled  it  down  for  us — we  could 
not  do  anything — we  had  not  two  revolvers 
among  us,  much  less  rifles.  However,  we 
soon  got  them,  for  we  saw  what  they  meant 
to  do  ;  and  we've  been  pretty  much  fighting 
ever  since.  They  came,  nearly  two  thousand 
of  them,  first  into  the  country  on  our  elec- 
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tion  day,  as  perhaps  you  know,  and  voted 
for  Whitfield,  their  own  man.  Then  they 
came,  five  thousand  of  them,  to  choose  our 
legislature  for  us  ;  but  they  found  we  could 
not  be  held  by  any  bogus  legislature,  and 
they  came  on  us  again  to  lay  siege  to  Law- 
rence. We  were  drilling  and  marching  for 
near  three  weeks,  expecting  they'd  fight  us 
every  day — there  were  fifteen  hundred  of 
them  then.  They  and  our  peace-loving 
men  made  peace  somehow,  and  when  they 
went  ofi",  we  found  we  had  promised  sub- 
mission. So  we  had,  but  to  the  Union,  not 
to  the  bogus  laws ;  and  we  soon  had  the 
Missourians  on  us  again.  Then  came  Bu- 
ford,  with  his  men  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  burning  our  cornstacks,  and  steal- 
ing the  horses.  The  regular  troops  helped 
them  too,  killing  our  men  and  ill-treating 
our  women  ;  it  was  time  we  had  learned  to 
fight  for  ourselves.  Well,  you  see,  sir,  we 
mean  to  be  a  free  state,  and  now,  I  think, 
we  are  one  ;  and  if  you're  going  back  to 
the  South,  sir,  you  may  tell  the  pro-slavery 
men  it's  no  use  their  vexing  and  annoying 
us,  for  they  cannot  prevent  us  being  Free- 
soilers,  while  we  know  we  are  in  the  right." 

VOL.  III.  s 
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Rogers  continued  talking  with  Chauncey 
and  Annersly  for  some  time,  but  Constance 
left  the  room,  and  went  to  find  her  hostess. 
She  had,  for  the  last  two  days,  seen  that 
Mrs.  Seaward  was  suffering  great  though 
secret  anxiety;  and  she  now  found  that  she 
had  laid  down  her  work,  and  gone  out  to 
the  prairie.  Here  Constance  followed  her, 
and  overtook  her  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house.  She  looked  sad  and  de- 
pressed, and  Constance  heard  her  sigh 
painfully  as  they  walked  on. 

"  You  must  feel  lonely  at  times,  living 
here,  with  so  few  neighbours  near  you," 
Constance  remarked,  as  they  both  stopped 
to  look  back  at  the  farm-house. 

Mrs.  Seaward's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
''  Lonely  ? — yes,  very  lonely,"  she  replied, 
"  with  only  the  graves  of  our  friends  near 
us.  Two  years  ago  there  were  so  many  of 
us,  and  now — there  is  nothing  left  of  them." 

"  You  speak  of  your  own  family,"  said 
Constance,  "  have  you  lost  so  many  in  that 
short  time  ?  " 

"  No,  they  were  not  our  relatives — all  of 
them,"  answered  Mrs.  Seaward,  wiping 
away  her  gathering  tears ;    "  but  we  had 
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been  friends  for  twenty  years,  and  1  think 
I  loved  the  children  almost  as  my  own. 
When  we  came  here,  we  resolved  to  remain 
neighbours,  as  we  always  had  been — and 
they  built  their  house  in  that  valley  beyond 
the  hill,  only  a  mile  from  ours,  as  you  see. 
There  are  the  ruins;  and  there,  by  the 
brook,  are  the  graves.  Three  years  ago 
the  Missourian  Border  ruffians  came  upon 
us,  they  were  burning  and  destroying 
all  through  the  territory.  We  left  our 
house,  and  went  out  on  the  prairie  ;  but 
our  friends  would  not  fly,  and  there  was  a 
fight  at  their  farm.  Our  house  was  burnt 
down  early  in  the  evening — we  were  wan- 
dering about  all  night  in  the  snow — my 
youngest  girl,  poor  child !  she  was  with  me 
then,  she  was  ill  and  weak — and  that  cold 
winter  night  killed  her.  I  felt  it  must 
all  the  time  while  we  were  trying  to  find  a 
shelter  for  her.  She  died,  poor  dear  child, 
before  the  spring  came  again."  The  mother 
stopped,  her  voice  choked  with  tears,  and 
for  some  moments  she  could  not  continue. 
At  last,  with  an  efibrt,  she  went  on.  "  We 
found  a  hut  at  last,  where  we  stayed  the 
next  day ;  and  several  of  our  neighbours, 
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who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  Missourians, 
joined  us.  Some  of  them  accompanied 
my  husband  to  our  friends'  house,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  them.  Good  God ! 
what  news  they  brought  us  back!  Tlie 
father  and  one  son  were  dead,  the  other 
was  dying;  and  the  girls  had  been  left 
defenceless  to  those  ruffians.  There  were 
other  men  dead  there — some  whom  we 
knew,  and  some  were  left  wounded  ;  but  of 
our  own  friends " 

Mrs.  Seaward  could  say  no  more,  she 
turned  away  from  her  horror-stricken  lis- 
tener, and  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

"  And  your  son  is  now  fighting  in  an- 
other part  of  the  territory,  is  he  not?  "  asked 
Constance,  seeking  to  lead  her  thoughts 
into  a  channel  where  there  was  room  to 
hope  still. 

"  Yes,  he  is  gone  with  Montgomery ;  the 
Southern  men  had  taken  one  of  ours,  and 
locked  him  into  prison,  and  he  was  to  be 
rescued.  I  heard  it  was  done,  and  a  man 
who  passed  here,  some  days  since,  told  me 
my  boy  was  safe  then,  but  I  have  not  seen 
him  yet.  I  thought  he  would,  perhaps,  be 
here  this  evening." 
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This  was  the  reason  Avhy  she  had  left  her 
work  and  wandered  out  on  the  prairie,  poor 
mother !  The  winter  day  was  already  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  the  air  was  sharp  and 
bitter.  They  both  stood  looking  over  the 
plain  before  them^  and  listening  for  any 
distant  sound,  but  there  was  none,  and  they 
were  retracing  their  steps  slowly  home- 
wards when  Mrs.  Seaward  stopped  and 
listened  again,  in  eager  anxiety.  A  far-off 
shout  attracted  even  the  less  excited  ears 
of  Constance,  and,  joyfully  declaring  that 
it  was  her  son,  her  companion  went  forward 
to  meet  him.  A  few  minutes  brought 
them  to  the  young  borderer,  who,  w4th  his 
rifle  on  his  arm,  was  returning  home,  un- 
hurt, or,  as  he  phrased  it,  ready  to  fight 
again  for  the  right  cause,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. 

"  We  rescued  our  man,  I  dare  say  you 
heard,  mother ;  but  there  has  been  another 
brutal  murder  of  one  of  our  best  men. 
Miller  is  dead ;  he  w^as  shot  down  by  a '' 

"  Hush  !  not  now  ;  don't  say  it !  "  inter- 
rupted his  mother,  pressing  his  arm  quickly. 
'*  We  know  it  already." 

Young  Seaward  was   silent,   wondering 
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why  the  subject  was  forbidden  ;  but  as 
Constance,  on  nearing  the  house,  quickened 
her  pace,  and  he  found  himself  alone  with 
his  mother,  he  said  — 

"  Is  she  a  relation  of  Miller,  then  ?  Poor 
fellow !  it  was  a  fortnight  last  Saturday. 
Rogers  heard  of  it  the  next  day.  Rawder's 
men  came  round  the  house  at  night,  and 
called  to  him  to  come  out.  He  knew  it 
might  be  a  trick,  and  said  so  to  his  wife, 
but  he  came  out  to  them,  and  they  shot 
him  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door.  The 
wretched  Carolinian  who  led  them  fired 
first,  and  three  or  four  others  shot  after 
him.'* 

"  We  know  it,  James ;  your  father  was 
on  his  way  to  Osage,  and  Mrs.  Miller  sent 
to  him,  for  her  husband  was  not  dead, 
though  they  left  him  for  such.  But  your 
father  says  there  was  no  chance  he  would 
recover.  There  was  a  doctor  at  Osage, 
though,  so  your  father  came  home,  and  we 
have  not  heard  whether  Mr.  Miller  is  yet 
dead  or  not." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  died  three  days  afterwards. 
I've  sworn  to  revenge  his  death  on  that 
Mavor  Burgoyne,  if  ever  it  happen  that  I 
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meet  him  in  fight,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  lowered  voice.  "He  is  their  captain 
now,  they  say,  while  Rawder  is  gone  home. 
But  is  that  lady  any  friend  of  Miller's  ?  " 

"  No,  but  a  relation  of  Captain  Bur- 
goyne."  The  young  borderer  started  and 
stood  still,  looking  at  his  mother  in  silent 
amazement,  while  she  related  to  him  the 
circumstances  of  Saville's  attacking  the 
house,  and  the  subsequent  assault  on  the 
stranger  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  her- 
self and  her  daughter. 

"Well,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  my 
father  should  have  dressed  his  wounds  after 
doing  the  same  for  poor  Miller.  Well, 
mother,  where  is  Lyddell  ?  Is  he  at  his 
cabin,  or  not?  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  looking  for  him,  and  has  gone  to 
Foster^s  to  find  him ." 

"  Why,  Lyddell  has  gone  the  other  way 
to  look  for  him ;  how  unfortunate ! "  said 
Mrs.  Seaward.  "  Now  come  in,  James ; 
and,  mind,  not  a  word  of  Miller's  death  or 
of  Captain  Burgoyne." 

The  day  afterwards  Annersly  came  in 
reading  a  newspaper,  headed,  in  large 
capitals,  "  The  Kickapoo  Herald  of  Freedom 
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and  Southern  Rights,"  which  he  put  into 
his  sister's  hand,  directing  her  attention  to 
one  particular  paragraph. 

''''Brutal  Assassination  of  a  Southern 
Gentleman. 
"  Another  outrage  and  murder  on  the 
part  of  these  rebellious  Free-soilers.  It 
is  with  the  intensest  grief  and  indignation 
that  we  have  to  record  the  diabolical 
murder,  in  cold  blood,  of  another  of  our 
citizens,  Mr.  Chauncey  Burgoyne,  who  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  insatiate  thirst  of 
blood  of  these  Free-soil  tigers.  This  un- 
fortunate gentleman  had  only  arrived  in 
Kansas  territory  the  preceding  day,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  and  lovely  bride  ; 
but  not  even  her  presence  could  protect 
him  from  the  barbarity  of  these  Free- soil 
ruffians.  The  rebels  deliberately  murdered 
him,  and  have  thus  added  yet  another  to 
the  long  list  of  outrages  and  crimes  which 
the  true  citizens  of  the  South  have  to 
avenge  upon  the  transgressors." 

"  There !  you  see  you  are  properly  ap- 
preciated, and  somebody  will  be  punished 
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for  your  injuries,  though  it  is  not  exactly 
the  party  to  blame,"  said  Charles,  and  he 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  to  Chauncey,  to 
read  to  him  the  announcement  of  his  own 
murder.  Chauncey  asked,  quickly,  if  they 
had  taken  care  to  report  his  safety  to 
Mavor,  as  he  knew  his  wife  had  to  Chestnut 
Brook.  Annersly  assured  him  he  had  done 
so ;  "  and  it's  fortunate  I  did,"  he  added, 
'*  for  he  would  have  come,  perhaps,  to 
avenge  your  loss  on  the  Free-soilers  here, 
if  he  had  not  heard  from  me ;  and  at 
Chestnut  Brook  they  will  have  Constance^s 
letter  before  they  see,  if  they  ever  do  see, 
this  wretched  newspaper.  What  are  you 
looking  at  ?     Any  news  ?  " 

"  No  news,  only  the  opinion  of  some  of 
my  friends  upon  the  struggle  that  is  carried 
on  in  this  Territory.  I  know  the  man,  I 
believe,  who  has  written  it,  for  it  is  not  the 
work  of  any  pen  in  these  Western  States, 
though  it  purports  to  be  so." 

Annersly  looked  at  the  place  indicated 
by  Chauncey,  and  read  aloud : — 

"  Congress  must  intervene  to  protect 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Let  us  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  labour  earnestly, 
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faithfully^  and  prudently ^  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  constitutional  necessity.  Congress 
has  the  right,  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  pro- 
tect slavery  in  the  Territories,  until  the 
people  of  a  Territory  may  decide  the 
question  finally  for  the  future  State.  If 
the  people  of  a  Territory  fail  to  protect 
property  invested  in  the  person  of  a  negro, 
they  grossly  violate  equal  rights." 

The  Englishman  stopped — repeated  the 
words,  "  equal  rights,"  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
to  himself,  and  commenced  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  deep  in  thought.  Chaun- 
cey  sighed  and  said — 

"  It  is  more  difficult  for  us  to  choose  thp 
right  way  than  you  know  of,  Charles." 

"  I  know  it  is,  but  that  does  not  make 
the  right  cease  to  be  right,"  replied  An- 
nersly.  "The  way  over  the  mountain  may 
be  rugged  and  steep,  if  you  will,  but, 
nevertheless,  if  it  leads  to  the  point  where 
you  want  to  go,  you  must  take  it,  though 
it  may  make  you  footsore." 

Chauncey  made  no  rejoinder,  and  Charles 
continued,  after  a  pause, — 

"  I  dare  say  you  feel  sick,  as  I  do,  with 
hearing  all  that  Rogers  has  told  us  to-day. 
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Well,  the  account  of  the  sack  of  that  vil- 
lage was  enough  to  make  even  a  stranger 
take  up  arms  against  those  Southern 
ruffians ;  but  one  thing  is  plain,  that  if 
pro-slavery  principles  can  train  and  pro- 
duce such  marauders  and  villains,  the 
sooner  the  principles  are  extirpated  the 
better  for  the  country  at  large,  not  for  the 
slaves  only." 

Chauncey  was  leaning  his  head  painfully 
on  his  hands,  and  as  Charles  finished 
speaking,  he  exclaimed,  "My  poor  country!" 

"  Which  is  your  country,  Chauncey  ?  " 
said  Annersly,  quickly.  "  The  United 
States  or  South  Carolina  ?  " 

Chauncey  made  no  answer,  and  before 
Annersly  spoke  again  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  his  sister,  in  whose  face 
he  saw  evil  tidings  and  great  alarm. 

"A  man  has  just  brought  the  report 
that  a  number  of  the  Missourians  are  in 
our  neighbourhood,"  she  began. 

"  Not  with  any  evil  intent,  1  trust,"  said 
Charles,  listening,  however,  with  alarm  to 
the  sound  of  hurried  voices  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room ;  and,  dreading  to  hear  his  worst 
fears  confirmed,  he  opened  the  door,   and 
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joined  the  little  household,  who  were  con- 
sulting together  in  breathless  haste.  Young 
Seaward  left  them  as  Charles  entered.  He 
was  going,  his  father  said,  to  find  assistance  ; 
for  the  borderer  who  had  announced  the 
proximity  of  the  niarauders,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  farm-house  was  the  special  point  of 
attack ;  and  the  doctor  confessed  his  fear 
that  there  were  too  few  combatants  within 
call  to  make  any  long  resistance.  Annersly 
suiTo^ested  that  Mr.  Chauncev  Burofovne's 
name  might  serve  them,  if  they  employed 
him  as  a  mediator,  but  Dr.  Seaward  shook 
his  head  and  replied  that  the  bad  faith  of 
the  Missourians  was  too  well  known  for 
him  to  surrender  on  any  terms  or  for  any 
consideration.  Annersly  questioned  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  prudent,  in  the  face 
of  such  overwhelming  odds,  to  abandon 
the  farm-house,  and  fall  back  to  some  other 
point  of  resistance  where  they  might  find 
a  reinforcement. 

The  farmer  answered  shortly,  "  No,  it 
won't  do,  it  could  not  be  ;  if  we  were  alone 
we  might  do  it,  but  if  they  are  with  us," 
and  he  glanced  at  his  wife  and  daughter, 
"  we    must    not    run   the   risk  of    being 
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attacked  on  the  march — it  will  be  our  only 
chance  to  wait  behind  these  walls  for  their 
cominfi^." 

''  AVell,  doctor,  they'll  be  here  before  it's 
dark,"  said  Asa  ;  "  you  go  find  Lyddell,  he's 
come  home,  that's  a  providence.  Eogers 
will  be  along  directly,  and  Sykes  with  him, 
I  reckon.  I'll  go  and  fetch  them  rifles  and 
the  powder — it's  a  good  thing  we've  spare 
guns,  for  it  saves  time  if  some  one'll  load 
'em  whilst  we  fire.  I  dare  say  you'd  be  able 
to  do  that  much,"  he  added,  with  a  look  of 
patronising  benevolence  at  Charles. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  might  do  as  much,"  said 
Charles,  drily  ;  "  there's  no  telling  till  one's 
tried." 

Charles  had  become  good  friends  with 
Asa,  having  been  always  ready  during  the 
past  ten  days  to  help  him  in  his  agricultural 
duties,  and  in  his  favour  the  Ohio  man  had 
relinquished  certain  prejudices  against  all 
foreigners  in  general,  and  Britishers  in  par- 
ticular. 

"  Are  you  certain  that  Foster  is  coming  ?" 
inquired  Dr.  Seaward  of  the  man  who  had 
lately  joined  them. 

"  Certain,  he's  coming  over,  and  perhaps 
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he'll  have  a  friend  with  him.  I  heard  him 
saying  so  afore  I  started,  and  if  he  hears  of 
the  Pukes  coming,  he'll  be  along  quick." 

"  I  am  going  to  find  another  neighbour," 
said  the  doctor,  and  he  hastened  away  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  taken  by  his  son, 
while  Annersly  followed  Asa  to  the  hay- 
shed,  to  seek  the  spare  rifles  and  the 
powder. 

"  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  real  fight  ?" 
asked  Charles,  as  he  took  a  hayfork  in  hand, 
and  prepared  to  uncover  the  arm-chest. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,  they  are  forty  strong, 
and  yet  they  run  sometimes  like  hares. 
A  parcel  of  'em  came  round  Montgomery's 
house  last  month,  while  he  was  away, 
and  fired  into  it.  His  wife,  she  set  up 
a  shout,  as  if  she  wasn't  a  bit  scared, 
and  so  the  Pukes  thought  there  must  be  a 
lot  of  men  there,  and  they  scampered  off. 
We'll  have  to  open  this  here  box  here,  I 
reckon, — it'll  be  too  heavy  to  drag  in.  I 
wish  we  had  this  barn  closer  to  the  house, 
I  do.  I  told  the  doctor  it  was  just  far 
enough  to  give  the  Pukes  a  shelter  if  they 
came.  It  will  be  ugly  if  they  once  get 
close  in,  for  this  shed  will  give  them  a  fair 
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cover.  Well,  we'll  meet  'em,  and  whip  'em 
too,  I'm  thinkin'.  Here's  the  doctor  come 
back,  and  Lyddell  with  him.  I  be  glad  to 
see  you,  Lyddell,"  continued  Asa,  shaking 
hands  warmly  with  the  new  comer,  whose 
slender  frame  and  pale  countenance  were 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  Ohio  farmer's,  and 
gave  some  colour  of  reason  to  the  kindly 
contempt  with  which  Asa  always  allotted 
the  light  work  to  his  city-born  friends.  A 
few  minutes  later  young  Seaward  joined 
the  party,  accompanied  by  two  other  men, 
whom  he  had  called  from  their  peaceful 
work  in  the  field  to  take  part  in  the 
coming  struggle.  They  were,  however, 
well  armed,  and  they  handled  their  rifles 
in  a  manner  that  suggested  a  long  ex- 
perience in  the  warfare  of  the  Kansas 
border. 

"  Are  we  to  wait  for  them  here  ?"  asked 
Lyddell ;  "  shall  we  not  go  out  and  meet 
them  on  the  prairie  ?" 

"  If  we  had  four  or  five  rifles  as  good  as 
yours,  we  might,"  said  Dr.  Seaward ;  "  but 
there's  only  you  and  Asa  who  have  a  gun 
that  will  carry  and  hit  at  half  a  mile,  and 
for  us  it  is  better  to  lie  behind  walls." 
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Lyddell  shook  his  head.  "If  the  doctor 
would  take  my  advice,"  he  said  to  Asa, 
"  he'd  leave  the  house  and  go  out  and  meet 
them  ;  we  could  keep  them  at  a  distance, 
as  we  have  done  before ;  but  when  it  is 
dark  they'll  come  round  us,  and  pour  in 
their  shot  upon  us  when  we  can't  see  to 
aim." 

"  I'm  of  your  mind,"  replied  Asa,  "  if 
there  was  more  of  us  had  far-ranging 
rifles,  or  could  use  'em  if  they  had  ;  but 
Rogers  is  no  shot,  and  if  Hughes  can  hit 
at  four  hundred  yards,  it's  all  he  can  do. 
No,  the  doctor's  right,  I  reckon,  in  getting 
ready  to  wait  for  'em  here." 

The  doctor  and  his  companions  were 
meantime  making  active  preparations  for 
withstanding  the  attack.  Mrs.  Seaward 
had  brought  in  several  pails  of  water  from 
the  brook  that  ran  near  the  house,  and 
then  returned  into  the  back  room,  where 
her  daughter  and  Constance  were  seated  at 
a  table  preparing  a  fresh  store  of  cartridges, 
aided  by  Chauncey,  who  had  not  been  con- 
sidered capable  of  heavier  work.  Mrs. 
Seaward  unlocked  a  press  that  stood  on 
one  side ;  her  daughter  sighed,  and  Con- 
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stance  looked  up  inquiringly,  but  under- 
stood the  sigh  as  Mrs.  Seaward  took  out  a 
large  piece  of  linen,  and  tore  it  across  into 
many  strips. 

"Lay  everything  your  father  may  want, 
Mary,  on  this  press;  it  will  be  ready  for 
him,"  she  said ;  "  and  get  the  lint  and 
other  things  as  quickly  as  you  can.  No 
one  knows  how  soon  we  may  want  them." 

The  farm-house  was  but  a  large  log-hut, 
divided  into  two  rooms,  and  a  portion  had 
been  separated  from  the  larger  one  for 
Chauncey  during  his  illness.  Even  with 
this  corner  cut  off,  however,  the  kitchen 
was  still  large,  and  a  good-sized  window 
close  to  the  door,  with  a  smaller  one  at  the 
side,  only  lighted  it  sufficiently  on  that 
December  afternoon.  A  second  door  led 
to  the  stable,  and  a  rough  ladder  fixed  on 
one  side  formed  a  communication  with  the 
loff,  which  served  the  purposes  of  a  gra- 
nary, and  where  Charles  and  Asa  had 
stretched  themselves  to  sleep  every  night,  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  corn-barrels  and 
roots  stored  up  for  the  winter.  As  there  were 
many  small  holes  and  apertures  in  the  roof 
and  under  the  eaves  of  the  loft,  the  Doctor 
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pronounced  it  unnecessary  to  waste  time  in 
cutting  loop-holes  for  observation  or  firing 
through,  and  concentrated  'the  energy  of 
his  companions  on  fortifying  the  lower  part 
of  the  house.  Every  mattress  was  brought 
and  placed  against  the  windows,  to  shelter 
as  much  as  possible  the  persons  of  the 
defenders,  and  heavy  bars  of  wood  were 
prepared  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  bar- 
ricade in  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm.  If  they  should 
do  so,  Annersly  thought  the  case  was  hope- 
less, for  by  report  the  invaders  outnum- 
bered the  garrison  many  times,  and  he 
heartily  echoed  Dr.  Seaward's  hope  that  they 
might  receive  some  reinforcement  before 
the  enemy  came  up. 

Two  hours,  however,  had  passed,  and 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  their  friends  ; 
but  as  the  Doctor  took  a  last  glance  out  of 
the  window  he  was  boarding  up,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  tones  of  intense  relief:  J! 

"  Here  is  Foster,  and  some  one  with  him 
also." 

"  That's  good  news,  indeed  ! "  said  An- 
nersly ;  and  he  was  leaving  the  room  to 
tell    Constance    of   this  addition  to  their 
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strength,  when  Foster  and  his  companion 
entered,  and  Annersly  heard,  with  a  start 
of  painful  surprise,  the  name  of  Mr.  Max- 
well. 

"  Edward  !  do  I  see  right  ?  is  it  you  ?" 
cried  young  Lyddell,  joyfully.  "  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere." 

"And  I  have  been  over  to  Lawrence 
to  find  you,  and  then  to  Salt  Springs," 
said  Maxwell,  grasping  his  hands  warmly. 
'*  1  began  to  think  I  should  never  find 
you." 

"  It  is  four  years  since  I  saw  you  at 
Boston,"  replied  his  friend.  "  I  never 
thought  our  next  meeting  would  be  in 
Kansas." 

"  How's  your  sister  ?"  asked  Maxwell. 

"  Oh,  very  well  indeed,"  answered  Lyd- 
dell ;  "  she  is  married,  and  most  happily. 
Do  you  remember  Johnson  Hargrave  ?" 

"Was  he  the  eldest  son  of  old  Morley 
Hargrave  ?  " 

"  Not  the  eldest  —  oh  yes !  he  would  be 
the  eldest  that  you  knew  of ;  but  there  was 
another  I  used  to  know  —  we  were  boys 
together  at  school.  He  was  lost  —  drowned 
in  the  Mississippi,  as  they  suppose,  many 
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years  ago.  Yes,  Johnson  Hargrave  is  the 
one  you  knew,  and " 

''  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  two  friends  so 
long  parted,  now  they  have  met  again,'' 
said  Dr.  Seaward,  "but  time  is  pressing. 
Will  you  help  me  barricade  this  window, 
Mr.  Annersly  ?" 

Maxwell  caught  the  name,  and  looked  at 
the  Eno-lishman  with  some  evident  interest. 
Charles  and  his  sister  resembled  each  other 
much  in  feature,  and  Edward  was  struck 
with  his  likeness  to  Constance,  while  he 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  stranger  before  him  could  be  her  bro- 
ther ;  but  Annersly  immediately  solved  his 
doubt  by  drawing  nearer  and  speaking. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  Charles  Annersly.  Is 
Miss  Morton  still  in  Kansas  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is ;  did  you  know  of  her  being 
here  ?"  answered  Maxwell,  in  astonishment; 
but  before  Charles  could  replj^  Constance, 
followed  by  Chauncey,  entered  the  room. 
Maxwell  hastened  towards  her  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  surprise.  She  saw 
at  the  first  glance  that  he  was  still  igno- 
rant of  all  that  could  prevent  his  meeting 
her  or  Chauncey  with  pleasure.     He  spoke 
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of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Burgoyne,  and  of  Irene^s  gratitude 
and  his  own  —  talked  of  his  own  determi- 
nation to  arrange  matters  with  Colonel 
Burgoyne  —  told  them  that  Irene  was  then 
only  waiting  for  his  return  to  go  to  the 
North  with  him  ;  and  before  he  had  had 
time  to  thank  Chauncey  for  his  supposed 
good  of&ces,  there  was  a  general  movement 
among  his  companions,  by  which  their  con- 
versation was  interrupted. 

Chauncey  withdrew  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maxwell ;  he  Avas  pale  and  agitated, 
as  Constance  saw.  Dr.  Seaward  noticed  it 
likewise,  but  naturally  attributed  it  to  his 
patient's  weakness,  and  observed  : 

"  It  is  no  good  for  you  to  join  us,  Mr. 
Burgoyne.  You  are  a  non-combatant,  and 
quite  unserviceable." 

"  Will  not  my  name  be  of  some  service 
with  the  enemy  ?  Shall  we  try,  though  I 
am  useless  .as  a  soldier  ?  "  said  Chauncey 
again,  resting  himself  on  his  rough  sofa, 
from  which,  however,  the  mattresses  had 
been  removed,  to  fortify  the  window. 

"We  could  but  try,"  said  Lyddell ;  ''  shall 
we  offer  to  parley  with  them,  Doctor  ?    ^Ir. 
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Burgoyne  is  of  South  Carolina ;  his  name 
naay  be  of  use." 

"  It  might  be  if  they  were  the  South 
Carliny  Boys,"  said  Asa ;  "  but  the  Pukes 
won't  care  a  cent  for  his  name,  I  reckon.  I 
think,  Doctor,  that  this  here  door,  prised  off 
its  hinge,  would  fix  this  window  first-rate, 
d'ye  see  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  perhaps,"  said  Seaward, 
as  Asa  appeared,  furnished  with  a  small 
crowbar,  and,  with  Annersly's  assistance, 
lifted  the  door  from  its  hinges,  and  carried 
it  to  the  window  of  the  back  room,  to  serve 
as  a  partial  screen  against  the  enemy's 
shot. 

"  Foster,  we've  all  agreed  to  make  you 
captain,"  said  th^  Doctor,  after  a  few  words 
of  consultation  with  the  others ;  "  you 
know  more  of  this  than  we  do,  and  we  can 
trust  you  better  than  ourselves." 

"  Well,  I  have  seen  a  few  fights,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  Foster,  examin- 
ing his  rifle,  and  loading  it ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  quiet  air  of  authority,  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  party,  dis- 
patched a  scout  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy,  assigned  every  combatant  his 
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respective  post,  inspected  the  ammunition, 
and  had  just  guessed  they'd  do,  when 
young  Seaward  entered,  announcing  that 
the  marauders,  from  thirty  to  forty  in 
number,  were  advancing  rapidly  to  the 
farm,  and  that  the  little  cabin  Lyddell  had 
just  abandoned  was  already  in  flames. 

''  Rogers  and  Sykes,  you  go  up  into  the 
loft,  and  fire  from  there,"  said  Foster, 
dividing  his  little  company  into  order; 
"Mr.  Maxwell,  you  and  Lyddell  take  that 
window,  and  we  shall  have  the  front.  Here 
they  come !  forty  of  'em.'^ 

The  Missourians  had  halted  two  furlongs 
from  the  door,  and  some  were  even  dis- 
mounting. It  was  evident  they  had  no 
intention  of  passing  by  the  house,  and 
Foster  drew  a  long  breath,  as  he  observed : 

"  They  mean  to  have  revenge  for  Fort 
Scott*,  and  they  know  our  weakness,  or 
they  would  not  come  so  close." 

"  Use  me  either  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to 
treat  with,  or  as  a  mediator,  as  you  think 
best,"  said  Chauncey ;  "  I  think  my  name 
might  do  something  as  a  mediator." 

*  Fort  Scott  had  been  taken  by  Montgomery  but 
three  weeks  before  this  time. 
T  4 
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"  I  think  it  would,"  said  Lyddell.  "  Shall 
we  try,  Doctor  ?  " 

Dr.  Seaward  said  nothing ;  Foster  shook 
his  head. 

"  Shall  I  go  out  to  them  ?  "  said  Chaun- 
cey. 

"  No,  no,  you  are  worth  more  to  us  in 
than  out,"  said  Rogers.  "Here,  Foster, 
shall  I  go  out,  and  say  we  have  a  Southerner 
here,  a  prisoner,  and  will  bargain  their 
retreat  with  his  liberty  ?  " 

"  They  wouldn't  keep  faith  if  they  did 
have  him  out ;  but  you  can  use  his  name," 
said  Foster.  "  We  will  cover  you  with  our 
rifles,  and  mark  any  man  who  lays  a  finger 
on  his  piece  while  you  are  out ;  only  mind, 
I  won't  hear  of  terms  if  they  come  nearer  ; 
if  they  promise  fair,  they  must  fall  back. 
Mind,  fifty  yards  nearer,  and  we  shall 
fire,"  he  added,  as  Rogers,  tying  a  white 
handkerchief  to  his  ramrod,  opened  the 
door  and  went  out. 

The  Missourians  gave  a  yell  of  triumph 
as  the  Free-soiler  appeared,  and  regardless  of 
the  little  white  sign  of  amity,  one  rifle  was 
instantly  levelled  and  fired ;  the  shot  passed 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  and  Rogers 
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sprang  back  into  the  house.  Dr.  Seaward 
levelled  his  rifle,  and  fired  a  return  shot  as 
three  or  four  bullets  rattled  on  the  posts 
and  lintel  of  the  door. 

"To  your  places,  every  one  of  you!" 
cried  Foster,  discharging  his  own  piece 
through  the  opening  left  at  the  top  of  the 
window,  which  Asa  had  barricaded  with  pil- 
lows and  mattresses.  "  Now  we're  in  for  it ! " 

It  was  growing  dusk  outside,  and  within 
the  blocked-up  windows  were  unable  to 
lighten  the  room ;  but  this  was  an  advan- 
tage to  the  garrison,  as  the  enemy  was  still 
clearly  in  view,  while  their  own  forms  were 
undistinguished  at  the  apertures  left  to  aim 
through.  It  needed,  however,  but  little 
skill  to  aim  at  these  openings,  and  several 
bullets  struck  the  barricaded  windows  where 
the  Free-soilers  stood. 

"  Another  mattress,  if  there  is  one,  to 
that  door,"  said  Foster,  in  a  tone  that  was 
heard  above  the  rattle  of  the  rifles  and  the 
crash  of  the  falling  glass.  "  We  shall  have 
the  bullets  in  among  us  like  rain,  if  nothing 
but  that  plank  is  before  us ;"  and  to  confirm 
his  words  a  rifle  ball  cut  through  the  door, 
and  entered  the  opposite  wall. 
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"  Fire  again,"  said  Foster,  as  he  turned 
to  mount  the  stick  ladder  that  led  to  the 
loft.  "  Lyddell,  you  and  your  mate  draw 
that  chest  out  against  the  door,  and  put  the 
ladies  -^^^here  they  will  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  shots." 

Maxwell  and  Lyddell  gave  their  loaded 
rifles  to  the  others  at  the  windows,  and  exert- 
ing all  their  strength,  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  huge  chest  against  the  door,  and  at  the 
same  time  counselled  the  women  to  with- 
draw to  a  corner  that  was  sheltered  from 
the  shot.  They,  however,  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  suggestion,  but  remained 
unflinchingly  aiding  Chauncey  to  reload  the 
spare  rifles,  thus  enabling  the  men  to  fire 
their  shots  in  rapid  succession.  Mrs.  Seaward 
stood  near  her  son,  trying  to  control  the 
reckless  youth  against  useless  exposure  of 
himself  at  the  window. 

"  Sykes  is  holding  his  fire,"  said  Foster ; 
*'  I  must  see  that  he  is  not  wounded."  He 
disappeared  into  the  loft,  and  they  heard 
his  heavy  footsteps  cross  the  floor  above 
them,  after  which  three  or  four  shots  fol- 
lowed from  above. 

'^  Fire,  all  of  you ! "    he  cried  to  those 
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below,  and  his  order  was  instantly  obeyed ; 
those  who  first  discharged  their  rifles  falling 
back  to  allow  the  others  to  take  their  place. 
This  unexpected  volley  produced  a  good 
effect  on  the  enemy;  they  were  already 
wavering,  a.nd  some  now  turned  their  horses. 
Three  or  four  still  raised  their  rifles  and 
fired,  and  young  Seaward  started  back  with 
a  cry  of  pain  as  one  of  the  balls  reached 
him.  Maxwell  caught  his  rifle  from  him, 
and  taking  his  stand  at  the  window,  sent  a 
parting  shot  after  the  retiring  enemy.        ' 
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"  The  Lord  be  praised !  They  are  gone  for 
the  present,"  said  Foster,  descending  into 
the  room,  *'  but  we  shall  have  them  again. 
Is  any  one  hurt  ?  " 

'^It's  not  much,  mother,"  said  young 
Seaward,  wincing,  however,  as  his  father 
examined  his  wound.  "I  can  still  aim,  if 
you  will  load  for  me." 

"  ril  go  and  see  if  the  wretches  are  gone 
off,  really,  or  if  they're  not  prowling  round, 
waiting  for  us  to  look  out,"  said  Foster. 
^'  None  of  you  follow  me,  but  just  rest 
while  you  can,  for  we've  not  seen  the  end  of 
them." 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  Doctor 
lit  a  candle  for  his  operations;  but  this 
Foster  ordered  to  be  extinguished  before  he 
unfastened  the  door,  lest  his  own  person 
should,  by  that  bright  background,  become 
a  mark  for  a  distant  rifle.  Annersly,  who, 
while  speaking  to  his  sister,  had  lost  Foster's 
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general  command  for  all  to  remain  in  the 
house,  followed  him  from  the  door.  The 
air  was  clear  and  frosty,  but  there  was  no 
moon,  and  no  object  could  be  distinguished 
beyond  fifty  yards  on  the  gradually  rising 
ground  before  them.  Foster  listened  in- 
tently for  a  few  minutes,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  except  the  creaking  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees  by  the  rivulet  as 
the  wind  swept  over  them,  and  the  long 
howl  of  the  wolves  in  the  distance.  Foster 
took  his  way  to  the  wooden  barn,  and  stood 
considering  it  for  a  minute. 

"  I  wish  it  were  fairly  down,"  he  mut- 
tered. If  the  Pukes  once  get  behind  it,  we 
are  sold.  They  can  throw  in  their  lead  on 
us  at  their  own  pleasure.  I  must  see  if 
theyVe  really  off  now.  I'm  going  to  look 
out  yonder;  we'll  have  to  lie  close  though, 
if  we  meet  them." 

Charles  professed  a  desire  of  accompany- 
ing the  borderer  on  his  perilous  walk,  and 
they  pursued  their  way,  without  speaking, 
towards  the  ridge  of  the  blufi^  before  them. 
Its  outline  was  clearly  defined  against  the 
sky ;  but  the  house  was  now  undistinguish- 
able   to   their   eyes,   except   by    the   faint 
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streaks  of  light  that  gleamed  through  the 
narrow  spaces  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
windows. 

"  They  hadn't  ought  to  have  lit  the 
candles,"  said  Foster,  impatiently.  "  A 
child  could  fire  at  that  light,  and  hit  it. 
Ah !  here  we  are — there  are  the  Pukes  lo- 
cated in  that  bottom,  waiting  till  we  take 
down  our  shutters,  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
laughing,  as  he  pointed  out  the  light  of  a 
fire,  round  which  Annersly  could  distin- 
guish a  number  of  dark,  moving  figures. 
Foster  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  as  if 
half  tempted  to  fire  it  at  the  beacon,  but  he 
dropped  it  again,  saying : 

"  No,  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to  shoot 
among  'em,  to  scare  'em,  without  risking 
killing  some  of  'em  ;  and  if  they  are  going 
to  make  tracks  home  peaceable,  I  wouldn't 
wish  to  hurt  them." 

Annersly,  it  must  be  confessed,  thought 
this  act  of  forbearance  misplaced,  having  a 
decided  wish  to  see  the  confusion  and 
astonishment  which  would  have  ensued 
among  the  Missourians,  if  a  ball  had  whizzed 
into  their  council  fire ;  but  Foster  claimed 
his  attention. 
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"  I'll  leave  you  here  to  watch  them 
awhile,  while  I  go  on  to  that  bluff  to  see  if 
there's  more  on  'em  further  on.  If  they 
move,  you  fall  back  to  the  house."  But  as 
he  ceased  speaking,  both  he  and  Annersly 
heard,  with  alarm,  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  at  full  gallop;  it  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  place.  Foster  crouched  down 
on  the  grass,  keeping  his  rifle  ready  for  use, 
and  signing  to  his  companion  to  do  the 
same.  The  horseman  soon  appeared,  riding 
furiously  on,  but  shaping  his  course  directly 
for  the  cottage. 

"Well,  he  can't  be  a  pro-slave  man,  for 
he's  straight  down  to  the  cabin,"  said  Foster, 
half  to  himself.  "  Let's  follow  him  in. 
He's  brought  us  some  bad  news  or  other." 

The  little  garrison  had  not  neglected  to 
secure  the  bolts,  after  their  commander  left 
them  on  his  reconnoitring  expedition.  As 
he  closed  the  door,  and  shut  the  twilight 
out,  the  room  was  left  in  darkness,  as  the 
fitful  blaze  on  the  hearth  sank  down  into 
the  embers,  springing  up  again  suddenly  for 
a  minute  to  show  them  the  disordered  room 
and  the  barricaded  windows.  Mrs.  Seaward 
shuddered — the  Doctor  laughed  gaily. 
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''  We  will  have  the  lights,"  he  said.  "  We 
are  not  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  because  our 
captain  is  gone  out  for  a  walk ;  and  we'll 
have  something  to  eat  now,  for  it  will  be 
many  hours  perhaps  before  we  can  have  a 
bit,  if  we  miss  it.  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  I  hope 
this  is  going  to  end  all  well ;  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you  and  your 
husband  must  plead  for  the  poor  prisoners, 
you  know." 

"  Such  of  us  as  will  be  left,"  muttered 
Asa.  '"  I'll  not  be  a  prisoner  while  there^s 
a  bead  left  in  my  pouch." 

Mrs.  Seaward  and  her  daughter  had  now 
hastily  covered  the  table  with  a  supply  of 
cold  provisions,  and  invited  the  others  to 
come  and  take  refreshment. 

"  Ah !  we  had  better  eat  while  we  can, 
for  we  may  have  work  yet  to-night,"  said 
Dr.  Seaward,  "  but  we  may  be  left  in  peace 
after  all,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  so.  I  believe 
the  enemy  is  fairly  gone.  Well,  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne, this  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  life 
Missourians  have  led  us  these  last  three 
years  and  more.  I  suppose  you  think  we 
deserve  it  for  being  rebels  and  resisting  the 
laws  of  the  country." 
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"  I  am  a  Southerner,  and  I  have  always 
believed  my  own  party  were  right  hitherto," 
replied  Chauncey  ;  "  but  there  is  not  one  who 
wishes  success  to  your  cause  more  than  I 
now  do;  and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  a  sinking 
cause — you  will  never  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  power  the  South  can  bring 
against  you." 

"  I  don't  know ;  the  right  is  on  our  side, 
and  with  that  we  may  prevail  in  time," 
answered  the  Doctor.  While  he  yet 
spoke,  the  sound  of  the  horse  approaching 
the  house  roused  the  attention  of  all.  "  Up 
with  your  rifles ! "  cried  Asa,  stationing 
himself  at  the  window.  "  They  are  here 
again.     Where  is  Foster?" 

"And  where  is  Charles?"  exclaimed 
Constance  in  terror,  springing  towards  the 
back  door,  by  which  her  brother  had  left 
them.  Chauncey's  voice  recalled  her  to 
prudence,  and  she  came  back,  while  the 
new  comer  outside  the  house  called  loudly 
on  Dr.  Seaward  to  open  the  door. 

"  Shall  we  do  so  ?  it  may  be  a  trick," 
said  Rogers,  doubtfully. 

"We  shall  be  shot  through,  like  poor 
Miller,  if  we  do,"  said   the  master  of  the 
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house.  "  He  says  he  is  a  friend,  and  yet, 
if  he  be  a  Missourian,  he  has  probably  his 
pistol  ready  for  the  first  who  looks  out." 

"  Unbar  the  door  and  invite  him  to  come 
in  amongst  us,  if  he  is  a  friend,"  said 
Chauncey,  rising  and  coming  forward. 

''  Not  a  bad  idea  though ;  open  the  door 
and  ask  him  in,"  said  Asa.  "  Oh,  here  he 
comes — he  isn't  afraid  of  us  then." 

The  stranger  entered  the  room  the  mo- 
ment the  bolts  were  withdrawn — his  dress 
was  disordered  with  rapid  riding,  and  his 
voice  rough  with  excitement.  "Make  all 
fast,"  he  cried  as  he  closed  the  door.  "  The 
Pukes  are  after  me  now.  I'm  come  from 
Salt  Springs,  to  Foster  and  Mr.  Maxwell." 

"  What  is  it — what  is  wrong  ?"  exclaimed 
Maxwell,  hurrying  forward,  as  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  crossed  him,  and  but  too  justly, 
for  the  answer  was : 

"  They've  been  round  the  cabin  and 
killed  Whatman,  and  they've  taken  the  lady 
oif  with  them." 

A  faint  shriek  of  horror  from  Constance 
interrupted  the  speaker,  while  Maxwell 
staggered  back  as  if  struck  by  a  shot. 

"Who  by?  who  are  they?     Have  they 
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taken  her  as  a  prisoner  or  as  a  slave?" 
asked  Chauncey,  in  breathless  excitement, 
as  he  grasped  the  stranger's  arm. 

"Which  way  have  they  gone?"  said 
Maxwell,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  agony, 
while  others  broke  in. 

"  Who  are  they?    Is  it  the  Missourians  ?" 

"  It's  the  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
men,"  was  the  reply.  "  They  were  under 
Myddleton." 

A  low  exclamation  burst  from  Chaun- 
cey,  and  Constance  sank  back  into  a  chair, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  Max- 
well said  nothing,  he  was  loading  his  pistols 
in  desperate  haste,  and  his  look  y/as  that 
of  a  madman,  while  the  messenger  of  evil 
continued  : 

"  They  say  that  some  one  claimed  her  as 
a  slave,  and  they  would  take  her  over  the 
border  without  waiting  for  him.  I  heard 
it  from  Whatman's  wife,  who  came  to  my 
cabin,  and  sent  me  off  to  you." 

"  Over  the  border  are  they  gone  ?"  said 
Maxwell,  in  a  low  voice,  calm  even  in  his 
agony,  as  he  lifted  up  his  rifle  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  house. 

A  deep  flush   had  risen  to  Chauncey's 
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face,  and,  taking  up  a  revolver  from  the 
table,  lie  followed  him.  Maxwell  was 
already  unfastening  the  door,  but  the  Doctor 
seized  his  arm. 

"  You  can't  go  now,  the  ruffians  are  all 
round  us — we  must  drive  them  off  first 
before  we  can  venture  out  with  a  chance  of 
life.  You  must  not  go — it  is  useless  mad- 
ness," he  continued,  placing  his  back  against 
the  door,  so  as  to  prevent  Maxwell  from 
unclosing  it. 

"  Besides  she's  over  the  border  by  now," 
said  the  man  who  had  brought  the  news. 
"  The  fellows  were  well  mounted,  and  meant 
to  be  there  quickly." 

''Heaven  help  the  girl!"  said  Seaward. 

Kogers  drew  Maxwell  back  from  the 
door,  saying,  in  an  authoritative  tone  — 

"  It's  no  use  trying  to  go  now.  We'll 
help  you  save  the  girl,  but  we  must  get 
these  fellows  off  first." 

"  Edward,  we  shall  find  her,  do  not  fear, 
man,"  said  Lyddell,  taking  his  friend's  arm. 
"We'll  ride  after  her,  and  have  her  back 
by  to-morrow  evening." 

Chauncey  had  drawn  back  from  the 
others,    and  stood  near  the   window ;   his 
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face  was  turned  from  the  light.  His  wife 
came  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand  in 
hers. 

"  Constance ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  and 
faltering  voice,  "if  that  poor  girl  is  lost  — 
if  she  is  taken  back,  it  will  be  my  doing." 

''  Oh !  Chauncey,  Chauncey,  don't  say 
that,"  said  Constance.  "  It  is  not  your 
fault;  you  did  not  send  her  to  Chestnut 
Brook.  Don't  say  that,  dearest,  for  God's 
sake.     She  will  be  rescued." 

"  Yes,  she  may  be  rescued ;  I  trust  to 
God  we  may  do  it,"  replied  Chauncey  ;  "but 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  is  on  my 
head." 

Constance  tried  to  answer,  but  knew  not 
how  ;  then  other  voices  broke  in  upon  them. 

"  Open  the  door  ;  quick,  quick  1 "  cried 
the  tones  of  Foster  from  without ;  and  as 
the  bolts  were  hastily  withdrawn,  he  and 
Annersly  hurried  in.  "  They're  on  us  now 
— get  all  ready,  for  they're  close  in." 

"  Fetch  up  the  horses,"  said  Rogers,  "  we 
won't  have  them  stolen:"  and  disre^^^ardino- 
Foster's  expostulations,  he  hastened  out  to 
the  stable,  to  bring  in  the  horse  that  had 
been  ridden  by  the  borderer  who  first  au- 
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nounced  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to 
them.  The  horse  also  that  had  arrived  a  few 
moments  before  from  Salt  Springs  was  still 
outside  the  door,  fastened  by  the  bridle  to 
the  wall ;  and  both  the  animals  were  now 
led,  with  much  persuasion  and  difficulty, 
into  a  little  shed  close  to  the  house  where 
tools  and  ploughs  had  been  kept,  and  were 
there  firmly  secured. 

"  Get  your  rifles,  and  keep  cool,"  said 
Foster.  "  They're  coming  on.  Never  mind 
the  horses ;  weVe  other  things  to  think  of. 
There  are  some  here  of  us  as  won't  see  the 
morning,  I  guess." 

There  was  an  impressive  solemnity  in  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  that  struck  on  the  ears 
of  all  present;  and  for  an  instant  there 
was  silence  in  the  room,  while  Dr.  Seaward 
said  — 

"  We  have  a  good  cause,  and  I  think 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  cheerfully  in  it." 

"  Amen ! "  said  one  of  the  borderers.  No 
one  else  spoke ;  but  after  a  minute  the 
young  men  returned  to  their  preparations 
with  an  air  of  quieter  and  greater  deter- 
mination than  they  had  yet  worn  during  the 
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struggle.  Each  combatant  took  his  former 
post  at  his  loophole,  and  waited  the  attack. 
Foster  extino:uished  the  candle  which  had 
been  lighted,  and  ordered  the  protecting 
mattresses  to  be  raised  higher  in  front  of  the 
windows. 

"  We  can  do  nothing  against  them,  now," 
he  said;  "we  cannot  see  a  hundred  yards, 
and  they  will  fire  as  they  like  on  us." 

"  We  must  prevent  their  passing  by  us, 
and  taking  us  in  flank,  if  we  can,"  said 
Seaward. 

"If  they  should  get  into  the  stable, 
they'll  have  it  their  own  way,"  said  Foster ; 
"  they'll  do  it  too." 

A  crash  of  bullets  against  the  wall  and 
door,  and  the  loud  report  of  their  enemy's 
rifles,  answered  him  ;  and  several  balls 
penetrated  the  apartment.  One  found  its 
victim,  and  Lyddell  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Now,  they're  on  us,  and  God  help  us!" 
said  Rogers.  Chauncey  caught  up  Lyddell's 
rifle  as  it  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  took 
his  place  by  the  side  of  Annersly. 

"What!  you  come  to  join  us? — your 
hand  can't  be  steady  enough  yet,"  said 
Charles. 
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"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is ;  but  in  this 
darkness  any  shot  may  tell,"  replied 
Chauncey,  as  he  took  his  aim. 

"  Keep  out  of  the  shot,  Constance,"  said 
Charles,  hurriedly,  as  his  sister  came  to 
bring  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  Chauncey; 
a  dangerous  office,  as  the  bullets  were 
passing  through  the  window  every  moment. 
Chauncey  drew  her  back,  placing  her 
near  himself,  but  close  to  the  wall,  where 
she  was  secure,  and  sheltered  by  the  bar- 
ricade. 

"  Fire  to  the  left  of  them,  some  of  you," 
cried  Foster.  "  They  will  be  trying  to  go 
round  and  take  us  at  the  back  :  fire  across 
their  march,  at  a  venture." 

"  It's  no  use,  if  Ave  do,"  said  Eogers ; 
"it's  only  a  chance  if  a  ball  hits  them  in 
the  dark."  He  took  his  aim,  however,  to 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  several  of  the 
rest  fired  in  the  same  direction.  The  result 
could  not  be  told,  for  the  forms  of  their 
adversaries  were  undistinguishable,  and  they 
could  only  fire  at  random.  The  two  or 
three  experienced  marksmen  held  their  own 
fire  until  they  could  see  the  Hash  of  their 
opponents,  and  aiming  at  it  felt  convinced 
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they  had  disabled  one  or  two  of  their  foes. 
It  was  easy,  however,  for  a  number  of  the 
Missourians  to  pass  round  the  house  at 
some  distance,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  their  moving  as  they  chose  about 
the  farmstead.  Their  only  hope  was,  that 
a  few  chance  shots  fired  in  the  direction 
of  their  road  might  wound  one  of  them 
and  deter  the  others.  Several  shots  were 
therefore  fired,  but  without  any  effect ;  and 
in  three  or  four  minutes  a  rifle  ball  came 
through  the  window  in  their  rear,  to  an- 
nounce the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  that 
side. 

"We  ought  to  have  placed  a  guard  in 
the  stable,  to  keep  them  oiF,"  said  Foster ; 
*'  but  it's  too  late  now." 

"Is  it  too  late  now.  Captain  ?  "  said  Asa  ; 
"  could  not  one  or  two  of  us  get  out  there, 
and  send  a  few  shots  among  the  fellows  ? 
I'll  be  ready  to  go  out  for  one." 

Foster  forbade  the  attempt.  There  was 
hardly  a  probability  that  any  two  men 
could  cross  the  yard  in  safety  ;  for  the  balls 
came  in  an  unceasing  tempest  against  the 
house,  and  at  the  short  distance  from  which 
they  were  now  fired  the  wooden  door  that 
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Asa  had  placed  before  the  window  offered 
no  resistance  to  their  passage,  and  they 
entered  at  each  end  of  the  room,  burying 
themselves  in  the  walls,  and  striking  the 
furniture  on  every  side  of  the  garrison. 
Rogers  was  wounded,  but  not  so  as  to  pre^ 
vent  his  holding  his  rifle,  and  Constance 
saw  blood  on  Annerslv's  sleeve. 

"  Something  must  be  done  to  stop  this 
firing,"  said  Foster ;  "  give  me  a  light ! " 
and,  laying  down  his  rifle  he  groped, 
through  the  darkness  and  the  wreathing 
smoke,  for  the  candles,  and  carrying  them 
into  the  next  room  placed  them  on  the 
table ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  alight 
before  the  window  he  retreated  from  that 
room,  while  the  Missourians,  deceived  by  the 
ruse^  immediately  directed  their  fire  upon 
the  other  window,  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  besieged  enjoyed  a  temporary  relief. 

"  Do  you  think  they'll  come  and  attack 
us  hand  to  hand  ?  "  asked  Constance,  as  she 
brought  Chauncey  a  glass  of  water. 

"  I  fear  they  will ;  if  they  know  our 
weakness,  they  certainly  will,"  he  answered ; 
but  Seaward  overheard  him,  and  said, 

"  No,    they   won't ;     not   yet    at    least. 
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While  their  powder  lasts,  they'll  prefer  to 
shoot  from  a  distance.  They  wouldn't  have 
been  so  bold  had  there  been  a  moon  and 
light  enough  for  us  to  fire  by.  How  is 
Mr.  Lyddell?"  he  asked  of  his  wife,  who 
came  from  the  corner  where  the  wounded 
man  had  been  carried  out  of  reach  of  the 
shot. 

"  Going,"  she  answered,  but  in  a  tremu- 
lous whisper ;  for  she  feared  to  damp  the 
courage  of  the  combatants  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  first  death  amongst  them. 
She  drew  Maxwell,  however,  to  the  side  of 
the  dying  man ;  but  none  of  the  others 
perceived  that  Edward  was  gone  from  his 
window,  or  suspected  that  Lyddell's  hurt 
was  serious,  even  after  he  lay  dead  near 
them. 

The  shot  had  again  begun  to  fly  into  the 
room. 

"  They  do  not  think  of  ofi'ering  quarter," 
said  Dr.  Seaward,  "nor  would  I  take  it 
while  we  have  a  chance  left,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  glanced  at  their  female  companions. 
"  If  any  of  us  are  alive  by  daylight " 

"  Here  is  the  moon  coming  at  last,"  cried 
Kogers.    "  Now  these  gentlemen  must  draw 
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a  little  further  off,  if  they  wish  to  be  out  of 
our  aim.  Mr.  Burgoyne,  you  seem  to  be 
a  good  shot ;  come  to  this  hole  and  draw 
upon  them." 

As  the  moon  rose,  and  gradually  lighted 
the  prairie,  the  idea  of  their  greater  dan- 
ger seemed  to  strike  the  Missourians.  The 
moonlight  suffered  every  object  within  a 
furlong  to  be  visible,  and  two  or  three  good 
shots,  fired  by  Chauncey  and  Asa,  con- 
vinced them  that  such  close  quarters  with 
their  foes  would  no  lonsrer  be  advisable. 
They  fell  back  to  a  safer  distance,  and  their 
bullets  no  longer  told  with  the  same  fright- 
ful effect  upon  the  defences  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

"  Well,  they'll  hardly  want  to  lie  out 
there,  popping  away  till  morning,"  said 
Asa ;  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  went  off 
for  a  bit ;  perhaps  altogether." 

Asa  was  not  mistaken  ;  the  shots  became 
fewer,  and,  apparently,  were  only  sent  to 
inform  the  Free-soilers  that  they  were  not 
yet  victorious.  At  last  there  was  a  long 
intermission,  and  Foster  said, 

"  I  believe  they're  riding  off,  I  do." 

"  Yes,  they  are  moving,"  answered  one 
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of  the  borderers,  who  was  attentively  listen- 
ing at  the  window ;  "I  hear  the  horses 
trotting ;  they're  going." 

"  God  be  praised,  then !  "  said  Foster, 
laying  down  his  rifle  ;  *'  fire  another  shot  or 
two,  though,  some  of  you." 

Another  discharge  of  rifles  echoed  over 
the  prairie,  and  it  was  unanswered  ;  the 
Missourians  were  gone. 

Chauncev  threw  down  his  rifle,  and 
caught  Constance  in  his  arms. 

"  Let's  go  and  see  how  far  the  wretches 
are,  and  if  the  stables  are  right,"  said 
Foster,  and  he  left  the  room,  followed  by 
several  of  bis  companions.  Chauncey  re- 
mained with  Constance. 

"  You  are  safe  now,  my  darling,"  he 
murmured,  "I  thank  God  for  that.  This 
day  makes  me  a  Free-soiler,  an  abolitionist, 
if  need  be." 

"Oh,  Chauncey,  if  it  were  so,  thank 
God,  indeed,"  answered  Constance,  with 
tears  of  joy ;  "if  I  could  love  you  better 
than  I  do  now,  it  would  be  then,  but  you 
are  hurt " 

"  No,  I  am  not.  This  day  will,  I  trust, 
be  the  turning  point  of  my  life.     God  bless 
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you,  my  darling !  I  will  deserve  your  love 
more  than  I  have  ever  done  yet." 

"But  you  are  hurt,  Chauneey,  you  are 
indeed  ;  there  is  blood  on  your  forehead." 

"  Is  there  ?  I  do  not  feel  it,  so  it  is  not 
of  any  consequence  ;  don't  wipe  it  away, 
love,  it  must  be  my  baptism  into  a  better 
life,  for  now  I  have  broken  with  the  South 
—  at  least  with  slaveholding.  Is  Charles 
hurt  ?     I  think  he  is  a  little." 

"  Charles,  dearest,  can  I  not  do  anything 
for  your  arm  now  ?"  said  Constance.  "  Is 
it  very  painful  ? " 

"  No,  not  very,  it's  growing  rather  stiff, 
but  it  doesn't  signify  —  but  look  there," 
he  exclaimed,  directing  his  sister's  eye  to 
Maxwell ;  "  something  is  wrong  there." 

Constance  saw  that  Maxwell  was  leaning 
against  the  window,  and  apparently  watch- 
ing the  figures  moving  in  the  room,  but 
his  eyes  were  fixed,  his  countenance  fear- 
fully pale,  and  he  sank  fainting  to  the 
ground  as  Chauneey  reached  him. 

*'  Good  heaven  !  I  feared  he  was  hurt 
some  time  ago,  but  I  trust  to  God  it's  no- 
thing dangerous,"  said  Charles,  as  Chaun- 
eey half  raised   Maxwell,   and   supported 
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him  in  his  arms.  Dr.  Seaward  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  the  wounded  man. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  severe  —  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous, is  it  ?"  said  Constance,  eagerly,  "  not 
fatal  ?  Oh,  say  the  worst  at  once — he  will 
live  ? "  she  asked  in  a  faltering  voice,  as 
she  saw  the  grave  look  of  the  surgeon. 

"  Not  an  hour,"  replied  Seaward,  *'  the 
bleeding  is  internal — he  is  dying." 

"  No,  no,  you  must  be  mistaken.  Look, 
he  is  recovering,"  said  Chauncey. 

Maxwell's  lips  moved,  his  eyes  opened, 
and  for  a  moment  he  forgot  what  had 
passed  ;  then  reviving  to  consciousness,  he 
murmured:  "Irene,  dearest,  is  it  you?" 
but  recollection  returned  with  sense,  and  as 
Constance,  trembling  with  agitation,  tried 
to  speak  — 

"  Oh,  I  know  all,"  he  answered,  "  I 
know.  My  poor  darling,  and  I  cannot  go 
after  her.  Where  is  Foster?  He  brouo^ht 
her  here  safely,  he  will  save  her  now." 

"  Save  her !  where  from  ?  what  is  it  ?  " 
exclaimed  Annersly,  in  consternation,  as 
he  heard  the  words.  "What  does  he  mean  ? 
where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She's  taken,"  replied  the  Doctor,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  again. 
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"  Taken !    what  clo  you   mean  ?  "    cried 

the  Englishman  — "  but  not ?  we  can 

rescue ?" 

"Hopelessly  gone,  I  fear,"  answered 
Seaward ;  "  probably  going  to  Missouri  at 
once,  as  hard  as  horse  can  trot." 

Annersly  fell  back  a  step  from  the  light, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"I  can  save  her,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  said 
Chauncey.  "  I  can  recover  her  from  these 
robbers." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  promise," 
said  Maxwell,  with  a  faint  groan ;  "  no 
claim,  no  money,  will  do  it." 

"  By  force  then,"  replied  Chauncey.  "  I 
do  know  the  difficulty,  but  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  will  save  her.  I  will  bring  her  back 
here.  So  God  help  and  pardon  me,  I  will 
bring  her  back." 

Maxwell  had  little  suspicion  of  the  strong 
motives  Chauncey  had  to  keep  this  promise, 
but  he  heard  his  voice  tremble  as  he  spoke, 
and  saw  by  the  expression  of  his  face  that 
poor  Irene  would  be  rescued  if  it  was 
humanly  possible.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  effort  was  useless. 

"We  are   wasting   time.    Dr.    Seaward, 
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will  you  not  see  to  his  wound  ?"  said 
Constance,  hurriedly. 

''  It's  no  use,  he  is  going,"  said  Seaward, 
and  Constance  saw  it  was  true.  Maxwell's 
lips  still  moved,  but  no  sound  was  heard. 
His  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  Chauncey,  but 
they  were  glazing.  Chauncey  took  Max- 
well's hand  in  his,  and  bending  down,  said  : 

"  Yes,  Maxwell,  I  swear  it ;  by  the  living 
God,  I  swear,  I  will  rescue  her."  Maxwell 
grasped  his  hand  tightly  for  an  instant  — 
then,  as  his  hold  relaxed,  a  faint  sound 
(Chauncey  thought  it  was  Irene's  name) 
crossed  his  lips  —  and  all  was  over. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

''  We  have  lost  two  of  the  truest  friends 
of  freedom  in  this  territory  to-day,"  said 
Foster,  as,  two  hours  later,  he  stood  by  the 
bed  where  the  body  of  Maxwell  lay  beside 
that  of  his  friend  Lyddell.  "  However,  it's 
what  all  of  us  may  expect  any  day,  and  we 
must  be  ready  for  it" 

Foster  had  stationed  a  sentinel  to  keep 
watch  against  any  unexpected  return  of 
their  enemies ;  but  these  had  evidently  re- 
treated southward.  There  was  no  longer 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  the 
borderers  were  taking  down  the  barricades 
of  the  windows  and  removing  the  defences 
from  the  doors. 

"  Yes,  the  ruffians  have  gone,  after  doing 
ns  all  the  mischief  they  could,"  said  Foster. 
"  We  are  clear  of  them,  and  we  shall  know 
to-morrow  if  they've  done  any  hurt  to  the 
folks  near  us." 

Chauncey  was   speaking  earnestly  with 
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his  wife,  and  he  now  turned  to  Foster,  and 
said: 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  men 
to  go  with  me  in  quest  of  the  girl,  for  I  am 
going  after  her  as  soon  as  it  is  light." 

"  What,  to  ride  after  the  Missourians, 
and  hope  to  get  her  back  ?  You  can't  do  it ; 
no  one  can,"  answered  Foster,  in  amaze- 
ment. "  They  will  be  in  Missouri  before  it 
can  be  done." 

"  I  am  going  as  soon  as  the  day  dawns, 
nevertheless,"  said  Chauncey,  resolutely, 
"  whether  I  have  one  man  or  two.  You 
will  come  with  me,"  he  added,  as  Annersly 
came  forward. 

The  Englishman  nodded  acquiescence. 
"  You  can  claim  her  as  your  property,"  he 
remarked,  forcing  himself  to  speak  with 
difiiculty.     "  Yes,  I  will  come  with  you." 

"  There  is  not  a  chance  of  saving  her," 
said  Foster  ;  "if  there  were,  I'd  go  after  her, 
poor  girl ;  but  there  is  not  a  possibility." 

"  We  are  going,"  said  Chauncey.  *'  If 
there  are  brave  men,  who  will  go  with  us,  we 
shall  be  glad  of  them.     If  not,  we  go  alone." 

"  And  what  can  you  do  for  her  ?"  asked 
Foster.  "  I'd  go  help  you  fight  the  rascals, 
but  we  are  so  near  the  border  that  they'll 
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have  got  her  safe  in  jail   before    we   can 
follow  them,  and  then  where  are  you  ?  " 

''  You  do  not  understand,"  interrupted 
Annersly.  "  Mr.  Burgoyne's  family  has  a 
legal  claim  on  her,  and  if  she  is  once  given 
over  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  he  can 
effect  her  release.  Well,  Chauncey,  I'll  fol- 
low you,  if  no  one  else  w^iU." 

"  Stay  a  bit.  I'll  go  with  you,"  said 
Foster ;  "  else,  if  you  should  came  up  with 
the  rascals  alone  before  they  get  to  the 
frontier,  they'd  shoot  you  before  you  can 
talk  of  clahns.  I'll  go  with  you,  I  know, 
one,  and  if  we  go  and  let  Jesse  Whatman 
know  that  they've  killed  his  brother,  he'll 
come  with  us  to  have  revenge  on  the  vil- 
lains." 

"  Let  us  go  over  to  find  him  at  once," 
said  Chauncey ;  ''  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  But,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?  Do  you  mean  to  set  on  the  rascals, 
or  to  go  up  to  claim  her  as  your  slave?" 
asked  Foster. 

'•  I  shall  do  either,  whichever  may  seem 
best  at  the  time,  or  offer  to  purchase  her 
from  them,"  answered  Chauncey;  "  if  we 
were  men  enough,  we  might  fight,  but  by 
myself  I  can  only  rely  on  proving  that  she 
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belongs  to  me,  or  on  the  high  price  that  I 
can  offer  as  a  bribe  to  the  ruffians.'', 
.   "Well,    ril  go   with   you   then,   and   I 
guess  I  can  find  some  more  as  will  go  too," 
said  Foster. 

''  I  and  Asa  will  come  with  you,  Foster," 
said  Rogers ;  "  we  promised  Mr.  Maxwell 
we  would  go  after  her,  and  we  will,  if  you 
are  to  be  captain,  but  not  else." 

"  AVell,  we'll  send  round  now  and  see 
what  horses  we  can  find,"  said  Foster,  "  and 
who  v/ill  go  with  us.  I'll  ride  myself  over 
-to  Whatman,  and  fetch  him,  and  any  other 
who  may  be  near.  The  rascals  we  have 
been  fighting  have  well  gone  off  southward, 
and  I  shan't  fall  in  with  them.  Asa,  you 
shall  go  over  to  Smithson's,  and  tell  them 
there  what  has  happened,  and  see  if  any. 
will  come  with  us  from  there,  and  tell 
Smithson  to  let  you  have  a  spare  horse,  and 
the  side-saddle  he  has  for  his  wife,  we  shall 
want  it  to  brins;  the  o^irl  back,  I  oruess." 

"  And  let  the  farmers  know  that  I  shall 
account  for  any  injury  their  horses  may 
sustain,  and  their  own  loss  of  time,"  said 
Chauncey,  but  Foster  stopped  him  saying : 

"  Men  who  bring  their  own  lives  in  their 
hands  don't  care  for  their  horses,  I  guess!" 

X    3 
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And  in  a  lower  tone  he  added,  "  Don't  re- 
mind tlaem  that  the  girl  is  a  slave ;  many 
think  she  is  claimed  wrongfully,  and  that 
she's  a  white  woman  all  the  time,  and  you'd 
better  let  it  be  thought  so  now  you  want 
to  find  plenty  to  go  after  her.  Well,  I 
shall  come  back  with  Whatman,"  he  con- 
eluded,  addressing  Asa ;  "  we'll  be  here  by 
daylight ;  so  you  and  those  you  meet  come 
to  join  us  at  the  brook  south  of  here.  Now 
I'm  going  —  it's  well  we  have  two  horses 
safe,"  and  he  left  the  house,  followed  by 
Asa,  well  armed,  and  prepared  for  a  long 
ride. 

Chauncey  turned  to  the  bed  where  Max- 
well lay,  and  remained  long  looking  at  the 
features  now  fixed  in  death,  but  bearing  still 
the  expression  of  the  terrible  anxiety  which 
Maxwell  had  suffered  in  his  last  moments 
stamped  upon  them.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  year  since  he  had  first  met  Max- 
well, and  defied  him  to  incur  again  the  ven- 
geance of  the  South,  and  a  bitter  feeling 
came  over  him  as  he  reflected  it  was  his 
own  cruelty  to  Irene  that  had  brought 
Maxwell  to  Kansas  to  receive  his  death- 
wound.  Dr.  SeaAvard  drew  near,  and  lift- 
ing the  cloth  from  the  face  of  Lyddell  re- 
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raained  for  a  few  moments  thinking  as 
deeply  as  Chauncey,  but  without  his  bitter- 
ness and  cause  for  self-condemnation.  He 
covered  his  friend's  face  again,  and  address- 
ing the  Carolinian,  said : 

"  I  did  not  expect,  when  I  went  to  ask 
him  about  the  seed  corn,  that  this  night 
was  to  end  all  for  him.  Poor  Lyddell !  but 
it's  what  every  Free-soil  man  must  expect, 
and  look  on  as  perhaps  his  own  fate  any 
day.     May  we  be  as  well  prepared  for  it." 

"But  he  was  more  than  a  Free-soiler," 
said  Chauncey,  turning  again  to  look  at 
Maxwell. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Maxwell,  so  he  was.  He  was 
a  pioneer,  a  leader  to  show  us  what  to  do, 
replied  Seaward,  earnestly.  His  whole  life 
was  ffiven  to  showino^  to  those  whom  self- 
interest  blinded  to  the  truth  what  was 
just  ;  he  was  one  of  the  apostles  of  our 
faith,  and  has  died  a  martyr  for  it.  I  do 
not  know,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  if,  after  reflection, 
you  will  throw  in  your  lot  with  us,  as  you 
talked  of  doing  an  hour  ago,  but  you  may 
see  it  is  no  light  sacrifice.  We  are  like  the 
first  Christians,  we  can  offer  those  who  join 
our  cause  nothing  but  public  insult  and 
hatred  during  life,  and  perhaps  a  sudden 
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death.  You  must  think  of  this  before  you 
settle  among  us." 

''  I  shall  think  of  it,  but  I  shall  be  a  Free- 
soiler  in  future/'  replied  Chauncey.  ''  T 
do  not  know  if  I  shall  come  amongst  you. 
I  shall  go,  or  remain  where  I  can  be  of 
most  service,  but  I  shall  be  a  slaveholder 
no  longer." 

''  You  have  counted  the  cost?"  said  Dr. 
Seaward,  rather  doubtingly,  for  he  remem- 
bered he  spoke  to  a  Southern  man. 

"  I  have  counted  it,"  said  Chauncey, 
glancing  towards  Constance,  who  sat  at  a 
little  distance,  her  hands  clasping  her 
knees,  and  intently  watching  her  husband. 
She  rose,  and  came  to  him,  as  Seaward 
went  away. 

"  My  own  dear  true  love,"  he  said,  as  he 
put  his  arm  round  her,  "  you  first  showed 
me  the  right,  and  if  I  have  strength  to  fol- 
low it,  it  is  from  you  that  I  gain  it.  My 
whole  life  shall  be  given  to  redeem  my 
errors  in  this  cause." 

"How  is  it  arranged,  Chauncey?"  said 
Constance,  hoarsely. 

"  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall 
find  both  men  and  horses  —  we  may  start 
by  daybreak." 
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"  By  daybreak,"  said  Constance,  almost 
gasping. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Chauncey, 
"  it  is  our  only  chance  of  corning  up  with 
the  ruffians." 

"  By  daybreak  !  what  now  ?  Chauncey, 
oh,  must  it  be?"  asked  Constance,  in  agony. 

"  Yes,  it  must,  Constance,  it  must  be. 
Oh,  you  alone,  sweet  one,"  he  said,  as  she 
hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  '•  you  alone 
know  why  it  is  a  sacred  necessity  for  me  to 
rescue  that  poor  girl.  I  must  go ;  but,  my 
darling,  you  must  not  fear  the  worst. 
There  is  no  need.  I  run  no  more  risk  than 
any  of  these  brave  fellows  who  are  going 
with  me,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
there  will  be  no  fighting  at  all,  and  that 
she  will  be  surrendered  to  my  claim.  You 
will  see  us  back  again  in  a  few  days." 

Constance  o^lanced  at  the  covered  ficrures 
lying  near  her,  and  a  shiver  of  terror  passed 
over  her.  "  But  if  they  have  already  passed 
the  border,  what  will  you  do?  These  men 
cannot  go  on  with  you." 

''  If  so,  I  must  go  on  alone,  but  then 
there  can  be  no  danger ;  I  shall  go  as  a 
Southern  man,  and  claim  my  own  pro- 
perty,     ^ly  hope,  my  trust,   is  that  they 
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may  place  her  in  jail,  to  wait  for  a  claimant 
—  perhaps  they  will  send  and  let  Mavor 
know  she  is  taken.  My  fear  is  that  they 
may  ride  southward  in  Kansas,  not  intend- 
ing to  give  her  up,  and  that  we  shall  have 
to  pursue,  and  fight  for  her.  If  it  is  so  — 
but  no,  there  is  no  great  danger,"  said 
Chauncey  quickly,  and  then  he  added,  as 
he  could  not  disguise  the  risk  from  her, 
"  It  may  be  useless,  Constance,  it  may  be 
no  good,  but  I  must  go  ;  but  for  me  she 
would  never  have  been  in  their  power.  Oh ! 
darling,  my  darling  wife,"  he  added,  as  he 
saw  the  agony  struggling  in  her  face, 
*'  don't  wish  to  keep  me  back  —  it  is  my 
expiation ;  all  I  can  do  is  but  nothing  —  it 
will  take  a  lifetime  to  redeem  my  fault.  If 
you  knew  the  slavery  to  which  this  poor 
girl  has  gone,  you  would  not  want  me  to 
stay  here  one  moment,  while  there  is  a 
chance  of  saving  her." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  want  you  to  stay,  Chaun- 
cey," said  Constance,  resolutely,  and  strug- 
gling for  calmness.  "  If  I  did  not  know 
you  would  go  whether  I  am  weak  or 
not,  I  would  hide  all  this  from  you.  She 
must  be  rescued,  and  only  you  can  do  it,  I 
know." 
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"  Only  I  can  do  it,"  replied  Channcey. 
"•  Fio;btino^  will  not  rescue  her  if  she  is  in 
Missouri,  but  they  cannot  dispute  my  claim. 
There  is  no  one  else  to  save  her,  if  I  do  not, 
and  if  there  were,  it  is  for  me  to  do  it  be- 
fore any  other  man.  It  was  I  sent  her  to 
this;  but  do  not  fear,  my  own  angel.  God 
bless  you,  Constance  ;  you  have  indeed  been 
my  good  angel  always,  and  if " 

He  could  say  no  more,  he  felt  his  own 
voice  falter,  and  he  saw  she  could  hear  no 
further ;  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in 
silence,  and  then,  as  if  trying  to  forget 
their  own  agitation  in  the  sense  of  action, 
they  joined  the  others,  who  were  busied  in 
preparing  for  the  journey.  Fresh  ammu- 
nition, water-flasks,  and  well-packed  wallets 
of  provisions  had  to  be  got  ready,  and 
blankets  and  cloaks  found  for  the  travellers, 
for  it  was  growing  colder  every  hour,  and 
Dr.  Seaward  announced  that  it  was  already 
beginning  to  snow. 

These  preparations  took  a  long  time,  and 
several  hours  passed  while  they  were  still 
at  work.  The  snow  was  already  thick  on 
the  ground  before  Foster  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  both  men  and  horses.  They 
bad  come  from  a  house  about  seven  miles 
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off,  but  they  only  needed  a  short  rest,  and 
as  the  sun  rose  all  was  ready.  Dr.  Sea- 
ward, and  those  of  the  settlers  who  did 
not  purpose  accompanying  the  expedition, 
now  brought  the  horses  to  the  door,  and 
the  party  set  out,  Foster  taking  the  head 
of  the  little  company,  with  Annersly  riding 
next  him.  Chauncey  had  mounted  one 
of  the  first,  but  as  Foster  rode  off,  he 
threw  him.self  from  his  horse,  and  returned 
for  one  more  farewell  word  to  Constance. 
She  had  parted  from  him  calmly  and 
courageously,  but  as  she  saw  him  leave 
the  door  her  firmness  deserted  her,  and  he 
found  her  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  in  agony. 

"  You  have  come  back,"  she  said,  looking 
up  as  he  kissed  her.  "  You  are  not  gone!" 
and  a  ray  of  hope  flashed  across  her  mind. 
"Have  you  had  news?  Is  she  found? 
You  need  not  go." 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  must  go  ;  but  Constance, 
loved  one,  why  fear  the  worst  ?  There  will 
be  no  fighting,  and  if  there  should  be  a 
skirmish,  we  have  seen  what  cowards  these 
wretches  are ;  we  shall  probably  decide  the 
matter  with  a  few  shots.  Give  me  one  kiss, 
my  darling,  I  must  be  gone." 
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Constance  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Give  me  your  blessing,  darling.  Tell 
me  you  approve  my  going  as  the  expia- 
tion   " 

She  kissed  him  in  silence,  she  could  not 
speak ;  again  she  kissed  him,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  riding  after  his  companions. 

The  party  consisted  of  seven  men  after 
Chauncey  joined  it.  Foster,  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  night,  had  ridden  to 
another  farm-house,  to  find  the  brother  of 
the  man  whom  the  marauders  had  killed 
when  they  carried  away  Irene.  Overcome 
with  grief,  and  thirsting  for  vengeance, 
Jesse  Whatman  was  easier  to  form  one  of 
the  expedition,  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  two  men  who,  crossing  that  part  of 
the  territory,  had  stopped  for  the  night 
at  his  house.  After  riding  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  the  cavalcade  reached  a  small  river, 
the  andmark  that  Foster  had  chosen  as  a 
rendezvous  far  Asa.  He  was  there  waiting, 
and  three  others  with  him,  all  ready  to 
follow  and  have  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
who  had  invaded  their  territory  and  nmr- 
dered  their  companions.  Charles  welcomed 
the  sight  of  the  led  horse,  furnished  with 
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the  side-saddle,  as  an  omen  of  success,  and 
taking  the  rein,  declared  he  would  be  the 
one  to  lead  the  animal  during  the  journey. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Foster,  "  but  you  all 
mind  this  now.  We  aren't  come  to  fight 
the  pro-slave  men,  but  to  get  off  the  girl ; 
we  may  have  to  fight  them,  and  if  we  have, 
there  ain't  none  of  us  will  shrink,  but  if  we 
can  do  it  peaceably,  we  had  better,  for  fear 
she  should  be  hurt,  or  be  got  off  while 
we  are  fighting.  I  know,  Mr.  Whatman, 
you  want  to  take  vengeance  on  the  wretches 
for  the  murder  they've  done  last  night, 
and  I  don't  know  but  that  you're  right, 
but  I'd  rather  the  man  as  shot  my  friend 
or  my  brother  was  not  killed  by  me,  so  as 
he  was  killed.  But,  however,  what  we've 
now  in  hand  is  to  get  the  girl  back,  if  she's 
still  in  the  territory." 

"  And  if  she  is  over  the  border,  I  have 
little  doubt  of  being  able  to  rescue  her,  as 
I  told  you,"  said  Chauncey. 

"I'm  afraid,  if  she's  in  Missouri,  she's 
gone  for  good,"  replied  one  of  the  strangers 
who  had  joined  them. 

"  Unless  there  are  any  good  riders  who 
will  follow  me  there,"  said  Chauncey. 

Foster  shook  his  head  as  he  answered : 
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*'  He  must  have  pretty  well  made  up  his 
mind  never  to  come  back  again  who  does 
follow  you,  I  guess !  I  don't  suppose 
you'll  get  any  one  to  follow  you  there." 

"  There  are  some  who  ain't  afraid  neither," 
said  the  former  speaker.     Chauncey  turned 
eagerly  to  him.     "  Haven't  you  heard,"  he 
continued,  "what  the  captain  —  what  old 
Brown  and  his  boys  were  doing  last  week  ? 
They  don't  mind  the  pro-slave  man  in  this 
country,  or  over  the  border.     There  was  a 
poor  nigger  fellow  came  last  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  told   old  Brown  he  was  going  to 
be  sold,  he  and  his  children  and  his  wife, 
if  he  couldn't  help  him,   and  the  captain 
said  he  would  help  him  ;  and  he  went  the 
next  morning  over  the  border  and  brought 
back   the  negro  and  his  family,  and  half 
a     dozen    more     slaves  —  brought     them 
safe   back   into    this    territory,  and   made 
free  men  of  'em.     That's  what  I  call  the 
right    way   to   punish    these    Missourians 
for   coming  among   us   and   shooting   our 
men  down,  but  there   ain't  many  like  old 
Brown." 

The  stranger  saw  sympathy  in  Chaun- 
cey's  flashing  eye,  and  would  have  gone  on, 
but  the  Englishman  interrupted  him. 
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''But  is  not  this  an  aggression  on  the 
rights  of  another  state  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Aggression,  sir !  and  what  would  you 
call  their  coming  over,  four,  six,  twenty 
hundred  strong,  as  they've  done,  burning 
our  houses  and  our  stacks,  and  carrying  off 
our  cattle  ?  Haven't  we  a  right  to  carry 
off  their  slaves,  if  we  can  do  it  ?  It  will 
teach  them  too  that  we  can  invade  another 
state  if  we  think  fit,  and  perhaps  make 
them  leave  us  alone  for  the  future.  Eleven 
slaves,  the  captain  says,  it's  the  wery  num- 
ber as  the  men  whom  those  wretches  shot 
eight  months  back.  Did  you  know  of  that, 
sir  ?  These  rascals  came  up  upon  our  men 
who  were  working  in  the  fields,  and  took 
eleven  of  them,  ranged  them  side  by  side, 
and  shot  them  there." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it ;  it  is  horrible,"  said 
the  Englishman.  "  And  do  the  authori- 
ties—?" 

"  Oh,  the  authorities  here  are  the  pro- 
slave  men,"  said  the  other,  interrupting  him. 
"  And  our  own  men  who  are  in  power  are 
too  cowardly  to  do  anything;  they  keep 
talking  peace,  peace.  How  can  we  have 
moderation  when  these  fellows  come  at  any 
moment  to  surround  our  cabins  and  fire 
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into  us  when  we  are  asleep, — when  they 
come  swearinof  and  drinkino:  to  shoot  us  at 
our  w^ork,  and  to  ill-treat  our  women  ?  Ah ! 
you  don't  half  know  what  goes  on  in  this 
territory.  You  say  we  are  disturbers ; 
your  newspapers  call  us  and  our  captains 
robbers,  because  w^e  take  up  arms  in  our 
own  defence.  You  haven't  seen  the  United 
States  soldiers  dressed  in  plain  clothes  like 
the  Missourians,  helping  them  to  plunder 
our  towns.  You  don't  know  what  these 
border  ruffians  will  do.  They  caught  a 
poor  fellow  once,  a  foreigner*,  who  had 
helped  us — a  brave  lad  he  w^as  too  —  and 
told  him  he  might  run  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  see  if  he  could  escape  being  hit  by  them. 
He  wouldn't  run,  poor  fellow !  He  turned 
and  looked  full  at  them,  and  they  fired  to- 
gether into  him.  I've  known,  sir,  a  boy 
bound  hand  and  foot,  having  his  mouth 
stopped  with  a  revolver  handle  thrust  into  it 
and  tied  there,  and  so  kept  to  starve  till  he 
died  in  the  fields,  by  them  pro-slave  robbers. 
Xo  thanks  to  them  if  an  Indian  found  him 
still  alive  and  brought  him  home — an  In- 
dian, sir  !     AVell,  I've  seen  more  than  that 

*  This   was   an   Hungarian     who  joined    Captain 
Brown. 

VOL.  IIL  Y 
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—  but  where  are  we  going?  Not  for  Mis- 
souri," he  observed,  as  Foster,  after  consult- 
ing with  Asa  for  a  moment,  led  the  way  to 
the  right  of  a  little  pool,  where  the  road 
separated  into  two  directions. 

"  The  rogues  haven't  gone  to  the  border  ; 
I  can't  make  out  why  not,  but  they  ain't," 
said  Foster  ;  and  Asa  added  : 

"  Maybe  they're  looking  to  join  another 
lot  of  'em  a  piece  ahead ;  and  if  so,  it's  a 
bad  look-out  for  us." 

"  Never  mind ;  if  they  feel  stronger,  they 
won't  hurry,  and  we  may  come  up  with 
them ;  and  Mr.  Burgoyne  must  manage  the 
business — maybe  with  money,"  said  Foster. 
"  Let's  on  quicker,  for  it's  going  to  come 
snow  a^ain,  and  we  shan't  see  their  trail." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  observed  Asa ;  "  if 
they've  gone  on  as  they've  begun,  we  shall 
hear  of  'em  everywhere." 

It  proved  as  Asa  suggested ;  the  Mis- 
sourians,  or  rather  the  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  men,  as  he  insisted  on  it  the  enemy 
were,  had  not  been  able  to  resist  firing  one 
or  two  cottages  from  which  the  occupants 
had  retired  on  their  approach,  and  their 
progress  was  well  marked  across  the  country 
by    these  evidences.      Foster  declared  his 
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belief  that  they  were  retiring  but  slowly, 
and  that  his  party  was  now  gaining  on 
them. 

"  They  have  had  a  long  start  of  us,  you 
see,"  he  said ;  "  but  they  must  rest  their 
cattle  by  day  if  they  ride  all  night.  If  we 
could  find  fresh  horses  we  should  be  up  with 
them  by  the  morning ;  but  as  it  is  we  must 
even  now  stop  our  beasts  if  we  mean  to  get 
on  much  further  to-night,  and  I  don't  want 
to  camp  out  on  the  prairie  if  I  can  help 
it." 

This  observation  was  re-echoed  by  several 
of  the  company.  The  travellers  had  brought 
cloaks  and  blankets  with  them  in  the  event 
of  their  being  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air ;  but  this  the  extreme  cold 
rendered  unadvisable  if  it  were  possible  to 
avoid  it,  and  they  urged  on  their  tired 
horses  long  after  the  short  winter's  day  had 
grown  dark,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  cabin  to 
shelter  in.  They  were  favoured  by  fortune 
in  reaching  a  farm-house,  of  which  the  in- 
mates had,  like  themselves  the  preceding 
evening,  successfully  resisted  an  attack  of 
the  Missourians  that  day.  Several  of  the 
men,  seeing  their  numbers  reinforced  by 
the  unlooked  for  arrival  of  friends,  prepared 
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to  accompany  the  pursuers  and  chastise  the 
marauders.  This  addition  swelled  the  force 
of  Foster  to  fifteen  men  ;  and  he  confidently 
said  he  had  no  fear  of  encountering  two 
dozen  of  the  enemy. 

"  Two  dozen,  I  rather  guess  not,"  cried 
one  of  his  followers,  the  man  who  had  held 
so  long  a  conversation  with  Annersly  dur- 
ing the  ride.  "  IVe  seen  four  hundred 
men  run  away  from  forty,  ay,  and  from 
thirty  men  of  ours ;  and  I  would  not  be 
afraid  now  to  meet  fifty  of  the  fellows  or 
more." 

''  Nor  would  I  for  a  fair  fight,  if  our  own 
rifles  were  all  like  yours,  Paul,"  replied 
Foster ;  "  they  say  you  cannot  miss  at  the 
half  mile.  But  no  rifles  will  be  of  much 
good  now ;  we  don't  want  to  drive  off  the 
pro-slavery  men,  which  would  be  easy,  but 
to  stop  them  and  take  the  girl  from  them ; 
be  sure  they'll  try  and  make  off  with  her 
at  the  very  first." 

*'  I  did  not  know  the  villains  had  got  a 
lady  with  them  while  they  were  here," 
said  the  master  of  the  house,  whom  the 
knowledge  that  a  woman  had  been  carried 
off  a  prisoner  by  the  Southerners  had 
thrown  into  the  greatest  excitement.  "  One 
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of  my  girls  told  me,  after  they'd  gone,  that 
she  saw  the  wagon  at  a  distance,  while 
they  were  firing  at  us,  and  the  lady  must 
have  been  in  it." 

"  I  saw  her  nearer,"  said  a  young  man, 
the  farmer's  son ;  "  I  went  down  the  run 
to  get  a  better  shot  at  them,  and  I  was  not 
twenty  yards  from  her ;  if  there'd  been 
three  of  us  we  might  have  got  her  here, 
but  there  were  eight  of  the  fellows  near 
the  wagon,  and  if  I'd  have  fired  at  them, 
I'd  have  had  them  all  on  me  in  a  minute, 
and  no  good  to  her  nor  to  me.  If  they 
hadn't  taken  our  horses  though,  I  and  some 
of  us  would  have  been  on  their  tracks 
before  now ;  as  we  will  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  fresh  beasts  from  the  mill.  Poor  thing, 
she  was  quite  handsome  and  young,  but 
she  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  scared  out 
of  her  wits,  I  think." 

''  Ay,  she  don't  look  fit  to  bear  much 
knocking  about,"  said  Foster,  with  a  half 
sigh.     "  Yes,  I  guess  she  was  scared." 

"  I  laid  my  rifle  to  shoot  the  man  who 
stood  by  her  —  a  mean-looking  thief  he 
was,"  said  the  young  borderer.  "  How- 
ever, I'll  help  bring  her  back.  Where 
have  they  taken  her  from,  do  you  know  ?  " 
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he  added,  appealing  to  Foster.  "  Is  she  a 
neighbour  of  yours?" 

"  We  are  not  to  say  she  is  a  fugitive, 
are  we  ?  "  said  Annersly,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Chauncey,  but  he  stopped  in  surprise  as 
he  noticed  his  friend's  intense  paleness. 

"  No,  do  not ;  it  is  as  well  not,"  he  re- 
plied, with  difficulty ;  "  we  want  as  many 
hands  as  we  can  get  for  the  fight,  and  if 
they  believe  she  is  white,  so  much  the 
better." 

''  But  do  we  want  more  assistance  ?  are 
we  not  enough  as  we"  are  ? "  said  Charles, 
looking  at  the  bold  and  resolute  faces  about 
them. 

"  No,  there  is  a  fear ;  there  is  a  report 
that  a  larger  body  of  the  Missourians  are 
near,  and  they  may  have  joined  our  chase 
before  we  overtake  it." 

"  A  bad  look-out,  indeed,"  said  Charles, 
with  a  low  whistle ;  "  however,  we  have 
but  one  course  to  take,  and  that  is  to  ride 
on  as  soon  as  our  horses  are  rested.  How 
long  must  we  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Several  hours,  Foster  thinks,  as  our 
horses  are  thoroughly  beaten,  and  must 
rest ;  by  the  morning  too  we  shall  perhaps 
have  more  recruits,  not  that   they  would 
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be  worth  staying  for,  if  we  could  get  our 
animals  on." 

"  Well,  then,  we  had  better  rest  and 
be  strong  for  the  fight  to-morrow,"  said 
Charles,  laying  himself  down,  as  the  others 
had  done,  upon  the  boarded  floor  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they  had  eaten  a  hasty 
supper.  Anxious  and  excited  as  Charles 
was,  the  long  journey  in  the  cold  air  had 
disposed  him  to  sleep,  and  he  lost  conscious- 
ness almost  as  soon  as  his  more  indifferent 
companions.  Chauncey,  worn  and  weak, 
imitated  their  example  in  lying  down  to 
sleep,  but  not  with  much  success,  Charles 
inferred,  as  he  saw  his  friend's  pale  and 
haggard  countenance,  in  the  morning,  by 
the  light  of  the  pine  torches  flaring  in 
the  gusty  wind.  Long  before  dawn  the 
rescuers  were  all  mounted  and  on  their 
way,  while  the  stars  were  still  shinino^. 

"  We  shall  have  daylight  for  our  skir- 
mish," said  Paul,  as  he  drew  his  horse 
closer  to  Chauncey's.  "  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  dark  though,  for  that  matter. 
When  we  went  with  old  Brown  to  drive 
the  Pukes  off  from  Lawrence,  we  lay  all 
night  in  the  fields,  firing  at  the  enemy ; 
and  it  Avas  a  sharp  bitter    night  like   last 
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night  was,  and  as  we  shall  find  it  this 
evening  too,  if  we  have  to  camp  it  out." 

"  Were  you  one  there,  then  ? "  said 
Chauncey,  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  have 
his  attention  forcibly  withdrawn  from  the 
painful  thoughts  now  occupying  it. 

"  Yes,  I  was — there  were  only  thirty- 
nine  of  us,  and  there  were  four  hundred  of 
them,  and  sixteen  hundred  more  waiting  a 
few  miles  off  to  come  on  us;  but  old  Brown 
never  minds  numbers,  and  we  were  fight- 
ing for  our  homes  and  friends  against  those 
border  rufi&ans.  Captain  Brown  came  along 
where  some  of  us  were  lying  waiting  to  see 
if  the  enemy  would  come  back  that  night ; 
he  talked  some  time  with  us,  and  told  us 
how  these  fellows  had  shot  his  son.  They 
met  him  when  he  was  unarmed  ;  he  thought 
they  were  friends,  and  they  shot  him.  After 
he  was  dead  they  fired  a  pistol  into  his  mouth. 
Old  Browm  told  us  this  himself — he  was  near 
when  they  shot  his  son,  and  could  not  save 
him.  Well,  sir,  we  drove  off  the  pro-slave 
fellows,  for  the  boys  who  are  under  Captain 
Brown  know  they  are  sure  of  w^inning  with 
him  ;  they  are  but  few,  but  they  are  enough, 
for  only  men  who  fear  God,  and  who  fear 
no  man,  are  in  old  Brown's  camp." 
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"  Well  Paul,"  said  Foster,  interrupting 
him,  "  you  may  have  to  cover  our  retreat, 
if  we  are  to  lead  the  girl  off.  You  and 
Asa,  and  all  the  other  good  shots  among  us, 
must  iveep  the  Missourians  off,  while  those 
who  have  her  gallop  on.  We  are  close  up- 
on them  now,  I  guess." 

"  Close  upon  them  !  Is  it  possible  ?  " 
said  Annersly,  looking  round  at  the  desolate 
prairie,  where  nothing  seemed  moving  but 
themselves.  Chauncey  shook  his  rein  and 
pressed  on  faster. 

"  Don't  go  ahead,  you  can  do  nothing 
without  us,  Mr.  Burgoyne,"  said  Foster. 
"  No,  I  couldn't  say  they  were  here  of  my- 
self; but  here's  a  friend  Avho  brings  us 
news ; "  and  Annersly,  turning  round,  saw 
a  man  among  them,  talking  to  Rogers  and 
Asa,  who  were  examining  their  rifles  and 
their  revolvers,  as  if  expecting  the  enemy. 

''  You  say  we  are  close  on  them  ? " 
asked  Chauncey  eagerly. 

"  You're  within  four  miles  of  their 
camp,"  was  the  reply:  ''  but  if  you're  not 
quick,  you'll  not  catch  them  before  the 
others  come  up." 

"  The  others !  what  others  ?  Have  the 
party  with  the  lady  gone  this  way  ?" 
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"  Yes,  they  have,  but  they'll  be  joined  in 
another  hour  by  the  men  under  Eawder — 
that  is  under  Burgoyne  now,  and  so  much 
the  worse,  for  he's  a  devil  to  come  on  ;  and 
has  got  more  pluck  than  Rawder  or  Myd- 
dleton,  or  all  together. 

"  Now  we  are  fortunate,  if  it  is  so,"  said 
Annersly  joyfully.  "  I  and  you,  Chauncey, 
will  be  sufficient  without  brino^ins:  our 
riflemen  into  requisition.  Let  us  go  on, 
and  find  him  as  quickly  as  may  be." 

"  But  no  one  knows  if  Captain  Burgoyne 
is  there,"  cried  Foster.  ''  Don't  run  into 
certain  death  before  we're  sure.  He  left 
his  troop  yesterday,  they  say." 

Chauncey  was  already  riding  fast  on- 
wards, and  Foster,  finding  it  impossible  to 
recall  either  him  or  Annersly,  told  his 
followers  to  put  their  horses  to  a  hand 
gallop,  and  come  up  with  their  too  impatient 
companions  as  speedily  as  they  could.  A 
deep  and  wide  brook,  some  six  rods  across, 
obstructed  their  path,  but  Chauncey's  horse, 
catching  something  of  the  desperate  haste  of 
his  rider,  obeyed  the  spur,  and  plunged  in  ; 
Charles  followed,  but  gained  the  opposite 
bank  with  difficulty,  and  when  there,  stayed 
to  shout  to  Foster  that  the  passage  was  too 
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dangerous,  and  that  if  there  was  a  ford  within 
a  short  distance,  it  would  be  Avisest  to  take  it. 

Foster  had  ah^eady  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion while  the  two  young  men  were  crossing 
the  stream,  and  had  led  his  party  a  little  to 
the  west,  where  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
less  steep,  and  where  their  new  companion 
told  them  the  water  was  fordable.  After 
crossing  the  stream,  they  found  they  had 
lost  no  time  by  thus  diverging  from  the 
straight  road,  for  the  tracks  of  wheels  upon 
the  soft  mud  showed  that  the  wagon  had 
passed  there  also,  and  that  not  an  hour  before, 
as  Asa  remarked  on  seeing  tlie  sam.e  marks 
continuing  before  them,  not  yet  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  snow,  which  had  been 
fast  fallino;  till  within  the  last  ten  minutes. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  that  hill  only 
hides  them  from  us,"  said  Rogers,  as 
Chauncey  and  Annersly  rejoined  them. 
"  Now,  then,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  what  are  you 
o^oino;  to  do?  " 

"  I  shall  leave  you  here,  and  ride  on  to 
my  brother,  to  tell  him  my  errand,"  said 
Chauncey,  promptly,  for  he  saw  distrust  in 
Rogers's  eye. 

"  No,  indeed,  you  don't  go  on  alone,  at 
least  till  we  see  if  he  is  there,"  said  Foster. 
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"  Come  on,  all  of  us,  and  see  what  the  enemy 
are  about.  We  are  as  ready  for  a  fight  as 
need  be,  Mr.  Burgoyne  ;  but  we'll  help  you 
get  back  the  girl  in  the  way  you  find  best." 

The  little  hill,  of  which  Rogers  had 
spoken,  now  rose  in  their  front;  its  sides 
were  sprinkled  with  a  few  bushes  and 
trees,  and  as  they  reached  the  top  they  saw 
the  path  stretching  below  along  a  broad, 
open  space,  closed  in  by  several  straggling 
clumps  of  timber  which  formed  the  out- 
skirts of  a  thick  wood  on  the  eastern  side. 
Some  of  the  brushwood  fringed  the  hill 
and  bordered  the  road  that  descended  it ; 
but  except  Foster  and  those  marksmen  who 
looked  round  to  study  the  advantages  of 
the  ground,  no  eye  took  notice  of  the  inan- 
imate objects  before  them,  for  but  a  mile 
in  front  a  large  troop  of  horsemen,  num- 
bering more  than  a  hundred  men,  were 
pursuing  their  way  at  a  slow  trot  south- 
wards. The  foremost  riders  were  already 
disappearing  from  sight,  but  the  rear-guard 
and  the  stragglers  were  still  within  rifle 
shot  from  the  hill. 

"  They've  joined  the  others,"  said  Foster, 
in  dismay.  "  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Mavor  Burgoyne  is  not  amongst  them,  of 
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that  we  are  almost  certain ;  so  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  " 

*'  What  is  to  be  done  is  plain,"  said 
Chauncey,  turning  to  him,  with  eyes  flash- 
ing and  lips  quivering  with  excitement. 
"  If  my  brother  is  not  there,  never  mind 
—  she  is  there,  and  in  the  rear,  thank  God  ! 
We  must  be  on  them,  and  take  her  before 
they  are  aware.  That  is  what  must  be 
done  ;  there  is  no  other  way." 

He  pointed  to  the  little  wagon,  w^hich, 
driven  only  by  one  man,  was  following  the 
horsemen  at  some  distance. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Whatman,  draw- 
ing his  revolver.  "  Let  us  go  ;  there's  not 
a  minute  to  spare.  If  they  see  us,  they'll 
come  back  round  the  wagon." 

Foster  interposed,  saying  that  the  present 
distance  between  them  and  the  vehicle 
would  breathe  their  horses  too  much  for 
them  to  hope  to  return  to  the  shelter  of 
their  hill  in  safety.  He  represented  this  so 
forcibly  that  Chauncey  gave  way,  and  rode 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  at  only  a  quick 
trot  down  the  hill,  until  they  reached  the 
level  of  a  little  ravine.  Beyond  this  the 
trees  broke,  and,  if  they  moved  further,  all 
concealment  must  be  at  an  end. 
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*'  Now  what  we  have  to  do  is  this,"  said 
Foster.  "  There  is  no  time  to  talk  of  claims 
or  ransom  —  they  will  lire  on  us  as  soon 
as  they  see  us :  the  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
to  ride,  four  or  five  of  us,  up  to  the  wagon 
and  get  the  girl  out,  and  return  to  this 
ravine  as  fast  as  we  can  with  her.  Then,  if 
they  will  hear  reason,  we  may  parley  ;  if 
not,  I  guess  we  can  hold  this  place  against 
them  all  till  they  are  tired  of  it,  and  if 
they  don't  know  how  few  we  are,  they'll 
run.  I  wonder  they  have  not  heard  our 
horses  yet.  Now,  are  you  ready?"  And 
putting  their  horses  to  their  full  speed,  six 
or  seven  of  the  Free-state  men  galloped  for- 
ward towards  the  wagon,  which  was  fol- 
lowing the  Missourians  at  a  little  distance. 
Chauncey  and  Foster  left  their  companions 
far  behind,  and  reached  the  vehicle  together. 
The  man  who  drove  it  turned  round  in 
bewildered  amazement,  uncertain  if  they 
were  friends  or  foes,  and  they  were  upon 
him,  and  had  stopped  his  horses,  before  he 
had  time  to  draw  his  revolver.  Irene  saw 
Foster,  and  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  hope 
and  joy. 

"  We  only  want  the  girl.  Sit  still,  and 
you  are  safe,"  cried  Chauncey,  as,  levelling 
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his  pistol,  he  reined  in  his  horse  close  to  the 
Missourian,  who,  resistance  hopeless,  wisely 
submitted. 

^'  I  thought  we'd  get  you  safe,  child," 
said  Foster,  as  he  lifted  Irene  from  the 
wagon  oil  to  his  horse's  neck,  and,  turning, 
gave  the  animal  the  rein ;  but  one  or  two 
of  the  men  nearest  saw  the  rescue,  and, 
with  loud  shouts  and  cries,  rode  towards 
them.  Chauncey  waited  a  moment  till  the 
driver  of  the  cart  had  given  up  his  pistols, 
lest  a  parting  shot  from  him  might  undo 
their  work,  and  then  galloped  after  Foster, 
pursued  by  five  or  six  of  the  Southerners. 
Annersly,  coming  on  at  full  gallop,  reached 
Foster  leading  the  horse  they  had  brought 
with  them,  and,  without  dismounting,  they 
placed  Irene  in  the  saddle.  She  recognised 
the  Englishman  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  but  there  was  no  time  for  greet- 
ings ;  the  Free-soilers  turned  their  horses, 
and,  with  Irene  in  their  midst,  rode  at 
their  utmost  speed  to  the  ravine. 

''  Ride  for  it,  boys !  ride  for  it !  "  cried 
Foster,  as  he  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms 
behind  them ;  and,  looking  back,  saw  that 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Southerners  were 
giving    chase.       Happily    for    the     little 
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party,  tlie  foremost  of  the  enemy  carried 
no  rifles,  and  their  pistols  fell  short  of  the 
fugitives.  Foster  saw  Chauncey  was  close 
behind  him,  and  also  that  their  imme- 
diate pursuers  had  checked  their  horses, 
and  were  waiting  for  those  further  oiF  to 
come  up.  Foster  tried  to  keep  Irene  near 
him,  for  she  was  quite  unable  to  manage 
her  horse  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
to  the  guidance  of  Rogers,  while  he  pushed 
forward,  even  faster  than  his  friends,  to 
choose  a  fitting  cover  where  they  might 
pause  and  face  the  enemy.  The  hill  was 
still  three  furlongs  distant,  and  the  South- 
erners were  gaining  on  them  every  moment. 

*'God  help  us!  they  have  rifles  —  it  is 
over  with  us  !  "  exclaimed  Foster,  as  a  ball 
grazed  the  flank  of  his  horse,  and  the  animal 
sprang  forward  still  faster.  Chauncey 
caught  Irene's  bridle  from  Rogers,  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  made  for  the  interven- 
ing shelter  of  a  corner  of  the  wood. 

"Right — good!  take  her  there,"  cried 
Foster,  while  still  pressing  on  to  the  hill, 
trying  to  escape  the  bullets  of  their  enemy 
by  speed.  Their  foes  were  now  in  full 
pursuit,  and  there  were  not  four  hundred 
yards   between    the  two  parties,    as   they 
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reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ravine. 

Foster  sprang  from  the  saddle  and  levelled 
his  rifle.  "  To  cover,  boys!"  he  cried,  as  he 
fired.  His  companions  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  which  Asa  collected  and  led 
down  the  ravine,  the  borderers  taking  aim 
as  they  sank  into  their  covers.  Another 
rifle  ball  had  struck  the  tree  by  which 
Foster  stood. 

"  Mark  him !  mark  the  man  with  the 
rifle ;  he  on  the  Avhite  horse,"  cried  What- 
man,— "he  who  is  leading  them." 

"  It's  Mavor  Burgoyne,"  said  Paul ; 
"  I've  sworn  to  pay  him  for  poor  Miller 
when  I  met  him,  and  I  will  now." 

He  fired  as  he  spoke ;  but  the  aim,  which 
he  boasted  could  not  miss  at  half  a  mile, 
was  now  unsteadied  by  his  haste,  and  the 
shot  had  no  efl'ect.  The  Southerners,  how- 
ever, did  not  advance,  and  seemed  hesitat- 
ing whether  they  should  do  so.  Only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  lay  between  them  and 
the  ravine,  and  they  saw  they  had  good 
marksmen  to  contend  with. 

"  Let  us  charge  the  rebels,"  cried  the 
impetuous  Mavor,  who  had  joined  the  troop 
but  ten  minutes  before.     "  Bring  it  hand 
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to  hand,  like  men.  Here  they  have  us  at  a 
disadvantage." 

His  friends  hesitated.  Had  his  bold 
counsels  been  followed,  the  Kansas  men 
might  have  been  overpowered  in  a  few 
moments,  before  they  could  have  reloaded 
their  rifles.  But  their  every  shot  was 
likely  to  find  a  victim  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Southerners  lacked  Mavor's  reckless  daring. 
Their  other  officers  proposed  to  fall  back 
out  of  reach  of  the  far-carrying  rifles,  and 
deliberate  upon  the  best  manner  of  proceed- 
ing at  a  safe  distance.  Mavor  swore  im- 
patiently. 

"  Yes,  you  will  wait  for  reinforcements 
till  the  rebels  have  escaped.  Come  on 
boldly;  they  can  only  fire  once,  and  we 
shall  be  on  them." 

Myddleton  shook  his  head — a  rifle  ball 
pierced  his  hat,  and  determined  his  irreso- 
lution. 

"  Back,  boys,  back  to  the  wood,  and  rally 
there,"  he  cried,  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  hastened  towards  the  shelter. 
Mavor  followed,  but  his  horse  fell  under 
him,  struck  by  another  bullet.  The 
Southerners  quickened  their  pace,  nor  drew 
in  until  they  found  themselves  protected  by 
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the  trees,  and  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
from  their  enemies.  Mavor,  unhorsed  and 
helpless,  owed  his  life  to  the  chivalry  of 
the  Free-soilers.  Foster  forbade  his  fol- 
lowers to  fire  at  the  man  on  foot,  and  the 
Carolinian  was  permitted  to  rejoin  his 
friends.  Several  shots  were  fired  by  the 
marksmen  at  the  thicket  which  hid  their 
foes  from  them,  but  their  captain  prohibited 
any  more  waste  of  powder. 

"  They  are  too  far  for  us  to  aim,  and  we 
have  but  a  chance  to  hit  amongst  those 
trees.  Now  we've  time,  let  us  be  off,  boys, 
and  get  a  few  miles  between  us  and  them. 
We  have  the  girl  safe,  and  that's  what 
we've  come  for.  Where  is  she,  and  where 
is  Mr.  Burgoyne? — he  has  got  her." 

"  Yes,  and  gone  off  all  safe  to  the  right," 
answered  Asa.  "  I  saw  them  pass  the 
wood,  and  I  made  signs  to  him  to  make 
tracks  north.  T  reckon  they're  a  piece 
ahead  by  now,  if  they  have  crossed  the 
brook.  There's  a  ford  out  that  way ;  but 
the  one  we  came  will  serve  us,  I  guess." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  Foster ;  and  the 
little  company  mounted,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments left  the  hill  between  them  and  their 
enemies.     They  rode  with  good  speed  to 
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the  northward,  and,  to  their  joyful  surprise, 
saw  they  were  not  pursued. 

"  Do  you  see  Mr.  Burgoyne  and  the  girl 
yet  ?"  asked  Asa  of  Annersly,  as  they  rode 
on  at  a  fast  but  steady  pace.  "  They're 
over  the  brook,  I  reckon,  and  yet  I  wonder 
how  he  got  her  over ;  she  can't  ride  much. 
I  didn't  expect  to  see  her  so  white.  I 
shouldn't  expect  she  is  a  coloured  woman 
at  all." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  'em  on  ahead,"  said 
Foster,  "so  we  had  best  push  on  as  fast 
as  we  can,  and  catch  them." 

Chauncey  was  not,  as  the  Free-soilers 
imagined,  before  them.  He  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  wood,  which  protected  him 
and  Irene  from  the  rifle-bullets  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  from  thence  he  saw  his  com- 
panions reach  the  ravine,  and  face  the 
enemy.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  join 
them,  and  Asa  made  gesticulations  to  him 
to  proceed  northward.  Chauncey  went  on, 
therefore,  but  soon  found  the  river  obstruct- 
ing the  path.  To  attempt  to  cross  it,  as 
he  had  done  before,  was  now  impossible 
with  Irene,  and  turning  to  the  right,  he 
sought  the  second  ford,  which  he  had 
learned  was  further  down  the  river.     The 
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wood  was  still  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
but,  unhappily,  others  had  sought  its  shelter 
likewise,  and  as  he  reached  the  ford,  he  saw 
three  or  four  horsemen  riding  towards  them 
from  the  trees.  They  had  no  rifles,  but 
came  galloping  on  with  shouts  of  triumph 
as  they  caught  sight  of  the  fugitives. 

Chauncey  seized  Irene's  bridle,  and  tried 
to  force  the  horse  into  the  stream,  but  the 
bank  was  steep,  and  the  animal  refused  to 
descend*  It  plunged  and  reared,  and 
finally  stood  stock  still  at  the  water's  edge. 
Their  enemies  were  upon  them,  and  a  pistol 
ball  whizzed  close  to  them.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  escape,  and  Chauncey  rode 
towards  the  Southerners,  revolver  in  hand. 
They  drew  in  their  horses,  unwilling  to 
come  to  a  last  struggle  with  so  desperate  an 
opponent. 

"  Surrender,  and  you  are  safe,"  cried 
one.  "  If  not,  we  will  blow  you  through 
at  once.    You  cannot  escape.    Surrender."* 

*  This  man  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  hy 
Foster,  after  attempting  to  kidnap  and  carry  off  a 
free-coloured  man  living  in  Kansas.  The  Missourian 
was  severely  wounded,  and  remained  for  some  time  an 
inmate  of  Foster's  cabin,  till  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  return  home,  which  he  was  allowed  to  do 
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"  Are  our  lives  safe  if  I  do,  and  will  you 
take  us  at  once  to  your  captain  ?  "  Chaun- 
cey  asked,  still  levelling  his  revolver. 

"  Yes,  if  you  surrender,  and  if  not  we'll 
shoot  you  and  the  woman  both,"  answered 
the  other,  and  Chauncey,  lowering  his 
pistol,  rode  up  amongst  them,  and  was  im- 
mediately disarmed. 

"  Come  on  with  him,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose,"  said  the  chief  of  the  party ;  and 
putting  their  horses  to  a  fast  trot,  they  had 
soon  led  the  prisoners  another  mile  further 
from  the  river.  Chauncey  tried  to  soothe 
Irene's  terror  by  the  hope  that  they  should 
find  his  brother,  who  would,  if  he  did  not 
release  them,  at  least  protect  them  from 
present  injury;  and,  addressing  himself  to 
his  captor,  he  told  him  he  was  a  Southern 
man,  the  brother  of  Captain  Burgoyne,  and 
that  he  claimed  Irene  as  his  own  property, 
wrongfully  carried  off  from  Kansas  against 
his  desire. 

The  other  heard  him  in  grim  silence,  and 
made  no  reply ;  but  as  three  or  four  more 
horsemen  came  hurrying  towards  them,  he 
said — 

on    a   promise   to  abstain   from   similar  offences  in 
future. 
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"If  you  are  a  Southerner,  why  are 
you  amongst  the  rebels,  unless  you  are  a 
traitor?  Here  are  those  who  will  try  you, 
and  see  what  you  deserve." 

"  Here,  we've  caught  one  of  the  cursed 
rebels,  and  the  girl  too !  " 

"  Well  done  1 "  cried  the  new  comers.  "Cut 
his  throat — why  don't  you  pistol  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  surrendered  under  a  promise  of 
seeing  your  captain  immediately,"  said 
Chauncey,  raising  his  voice  so  that  all 
could  hear. 

"  He  says  he  is  a  Southern  man,"  cried 
the  Missourian  who  had  received  the  pri- 
soner's surrender  ;  but  his  voice,  as  well  as 
Chauncey's,  was  drowned  amidst  the  storm 
of  voices. 

"  A  Southern  man?  A  cursed  Free-soiler ! 
Hang  the  traitor  !  No  quarter  to  rebels  ! 
He  swings — doesn't  he,  boys  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  he  swings — choke  him — South- 
ern rights  to  all — death  to  all  abolitionists 
— tear  his  heart  out,"  shouted  the  South- 
erners, and  Chauncey  was  unheard  and 
unheeded  when  he  demanded  a  fair  trial 
and  permission  to  see  his  brother. 

"  Quick! — dismount  him! — choke  him! — 
give  no  quarter.     Haven't  you  a  noose  ?" 
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cried  the  leader  of  the  new  comers,  in  a  voice 
louder  than  the  shouts  of  his  companions. 

"  This  will  do  as  well,"  said  another, 
raising  his  revolver ;  "  or  this,"  shouted 
a  second,  as  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  pri- 
soner with  a  wood -axe  which  hung  at  his 
saddle.  Chauncey  saw  the  movement,  and 
checked  his  horse  suddenly ;  it  reared  high, 
and,  the  blow  missing  his  head,  fell  heavily 
on  his  right  arm,  which  dropped  powerless 
to  his  side.  "  Down  with  him,  off  with  him," 
cried  the  leader ;  and  Chauncey  was  pulled 
from  his  horse  in  a  moment,  and  immediately 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead.  "  Make 
haste,  boys,  here  come  the  Missourians  to 

cheat  us  of  the  honour  of  killing  the  d d 

nigger  thief."  Irene  had  sprung  from  the 
saddle,  and  grasped  frantically  at  the  arm 
of  the  man  nearest  Chauncey.  "  He  is  a 
Southerner,  he  is,  indeed !  he's  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne — brother  to  your  captain — I  will  go 
with  you,  spare  him,  spare  him  !  "  Her 
words  were  stifled;  a  Southerner  caught 
her  up,  and,  stopping  her  mouth,  dragged 
her  away.  Her  Avild  shriek  had  recalled 
Chauncey's  faculties  —  he  reeled  giddily  to- 
wards her — he  saw  her  beinjr  carried  off  at 
a  quick  pace  southwards — he  seized  with 
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his  left  hand  one  of  the  foremost  of  his 
assailants,  and  they  fell  together.  Chauncey 
struggled  again  to  his  feet,  but  it  was  only 
to  receive  the  contents  of  a  pistol  in  his 
breast ;  there  was  no  need  of  further  vio- 
lence, but  another  pistol  was  fired  at  him 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  One  man  stooped 
over  him  to  take  better  aim,  but  it  was 
not  wanted  —  the  lips  indeed  quivered ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  uttered  some  name,  and 
then  the  voice  of  the  young  Carolinian  was 
stilled  for  ever. 

Another  troop  of  horsemen  cantered 
quickly  towards  them  —  and  Mavor  Bur- 
goyne  rode  up  to  the  scene  of  his  brother's 
death. 


Three  months  later  Charles  was  uroino: 
Constance  to  return  with  him  to  England. 

"  No,  Charles,"  she  said.  "No,  I  will  re- 
main in  America.  My  love  has  been  given 
to  an  American — in  his  country  I  will 
remain,  as  long,  at  least,  as  is  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  last  wish  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious— I  will  wait  here  until  Irene  can  be 
heard  of.     I  will  not  despair  yet.     I  have 
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work  yet,  his  work,    to  finish.     God  grant 
rae  strength  to  go  through  with  it !  " 


Nearly  three  years  have  gone  by  since 
then,  but  Chauncey's  work  is  yet  un- 
finished—  Constance  is  yet  in  America.  A 
report  reached  her  some  months  since  that 
a  young  girl,  answering  in  many  respects 
to  the  description  of  Irene,  had  been  sold 
at  an  auction  in  Mobile  in  Alabama,  along 
with  some  other  slaves,  but  nothing  really 
authentic  is  known.  It  may  be  that  death 
has  already  removed  the  bonds  of  the 
young  American  girl ;  it  may  be  that  she 
still  lives,  degraded,  broken-hearted,  looking 
for  the  rescue  which  is  long  in  coming.  We 
know  not.  The  "  South  "  wars  with  the 
"North,"  the  "North"  wars  with  the 
"South,"  but  the  banner  of  Freedom  is  not 
yet  unfurled.  Union,  not  Emancipation,  is 
the  watchword.  America  has  yet  to  learn 
the  sublime  truth —  "  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men." 

THE   END. 
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MESSRS.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S 

LIST   OF  NEW   WORKS, 


THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ADMIRAL 

SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER,  K.C.B.  From  his  Private  Papers  and  Official 
Documents.  By  Major-General  ELERS  NAPIER.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Charts.     SOs. 

"Sir  Charles  Napiei-  will  undoubtedly  rank  among  the  first  of  our  sea  worthies.  He 
has  found  a  worthy  biographer  and  chronicler  in  the  person  of  his  step-son.  The  bio- 
graphy  abounds  in  traits  of  character,  and  there  are  details  of  love,  marriage,  and  home 
life  which  contrast  very  pleasantly  with  the  more  exciting  scenes.  The  work  is  very 
honestly  put  together;  without  pretence,  it  accomplishes  much  ;  bringing  all  the  incidents 
of  the  Admiral's  life  together,  so  as  to  create  a  story  of  great  interest,  with  much  that  is 
amusing  for  the  general,  and  more  that  is  instructive  to  the  professional  reader." — 
AtherKRum. 

'•  The  personal  history  of  another  of  England's  great  sea  heroes  is  sure  to  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  British  public.  This  is  a  kind  of  literature  of  which  our  countrymen  never 
tire;  for  narratives  nf  personal  daring,  and  especially  of  bold  maritime  enterprise,  are 
always  fresh,  and  always  full  of  interest.  The  memoirs  of  Admiral  Napier  are  marked  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  all  those  characteristics  of  unfaltering  resolution  in  the  face  of  danger, 
readiness  of  resources  in  critical  circumstances,  indomitable  courage,  persistency  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  given  object,  and  almost  invariable  success,  which  are  best  calculated  to  rivet 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  enlist  his  sympathies  for  the  hero  of  the  narrative. 
Gent-ral  Napier  has  creditably  discharged  his  editorial  duties,  and  his  volumes  form  a 
repository  of  valuable  facts  for  future  writers  of  our  naval  history.  We  know  of  no  books  so 
likely  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  English  youth  as  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  and 
tiiese '  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Napier.'  The  narrative  is  written  agreeably,  and  the  work 
possesses  an  interest  which  will   not  pass  away  with  the  present  generation."— Da(7j/  News. 

"  This  work  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  sailor  community  but  the  general 
reader,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  subject  of  the  work  began  his  naval  career  with 
the  century  and  continued  it  until  almost  yesterday.  The  biographer,  who  really  loved  the 
gallant  sailor,  follows  his  fortunes  up  and  down  the  world  with  a  devotion  which  gives  a 
zest  to  his  narrative,  and  leads  to  that  abounding  wealth  of  personal  anecdote  which  is  the 
charm  of  biography," — Globe. 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,    R.A.     FROM 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  Fellow  Academi- 
cians. By  WALTER  THORNBURY.  2  vols,  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.     SOs. 

FRENCH     WOMEN    OF    LETTERS.      By     JULIA 

KAVANAGII.     Author   of   "Nathalie,"  "Adele,"    &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

THE  COURT  AND  SOCIETY  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO 

ANNE.  Illustrated  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton.  Edited  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     (In  Preparation.) 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV-  EDWARD  IRVING.  WITH 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  OLIPIIANT.  2  vols,  with 
Portrait.     (In  the  Press.) 


jl        hurst  and  blackett  s  new  publications. 
THE  PRIVATE  DIARY  OF   RICHARD   DUKE  OF 

BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  KG.  3  vols,  with  Porlrait.  (In 
the  Press.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURTS  AND  CABINETS  OF 

WILLIAM  IV.  AND  VICTORIA.  From  Original  Family  Docu- 
ments. By  the  late  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS, 
K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits.    30s. 

Among  the  principal  interesting  subjects  of  these  volumes  will  be  fonnd  : — 
The  Re-establishment  of  the  Royal  Household — The  Sailor  King  and  his  Court 
— The  Duke  of  Wellington  In,  and  Out  of,  Office — The  Reform  Cabinet  and  the 
Conservative  Opposition — Career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — Civil  List  Expenditure — 
Vicissitudes  of  Louis  Philippe — Attacks  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Corona- 
tions of  William  I V^.  and  Queen  Victoria — Rise  and  Fall  of  O'Connell — Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  his  Ministry — Proceedings  of  the  Kings  of  Hanover  and  Belgium — Pri- 
vate Negotiations  at  Apsley  House — Secret  History  of  Court  Arrangements.  &c. 

"These  volumes  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  interesting  series  of  memoirs  which  have  been, 
j)iiblished  uncier  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  riviring  the  last  few  years. 
Founded  on  the  traditions  of  a  family  whose  members  have  long  possessed  the  entree  into 
the  charmed  circle  of  courtiers  and  politicians,  and  enriched  by  the  private  and  contidentiai 
letters  of  the  great  men  of  the  time,  these  works  possess  a  peculiar  interest  which  is  not 
always  the  attribute  of  state  memoirs.  They  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  with  which  the  agents 
of  court  influence  and  cabinet  intrigues  shroud  their  actions  fr<»m  the  eyes  of  the  public 
and  show  us  the  motives  which  actuated  our  statesmen,  and  ihe  degree  in  which  the  private 
expressions  of  their  views  coincided  with  the  public  declaration  of  their  sentiments.  The 
number  of  original  documents  in  the  present  volumes  invests  the  work  with  a  fresh  and 
authentic  interest.  As  forming  the  conclusion  of  a  valuable  and  important  series,  these 
memoirs  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  library." — Sun. 

"This  work  itself,  and  the  original  documents  which  it  contains,  form  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  a  most  interesting  and  critical  period.  The  narrative  is  every- 
where enlivened  and  illustrated  by  private  letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
jMarqiiis  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Grenville,  and  other  statesmen  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
narration  of  the  fluctuation  of  parties,  many  interesting  particulars  are  given  respecting 
personages  who  acted  chief  parts  on  the  political  stage.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  letters 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  volumes,  and  are  all  worth  perusal." — Fost. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  GEORGE  IV.    FROM 

Original  Family  Documents.  By  the  late  DUKE  OF  BUCKING- 
HAM AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits.     30s. 

"The  country  is  very  much  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  publication  of 
these  volumes — to  our  thinking  the  most  valuable  of  the  contributions  to  recent  history 
which  he  has  yet  compiled  from  his  family  papers.  Besides  the  King,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham'.*  canvass  is  full  of  the  leading  men  of  the  da) — Castlere;igh,  Liverpool,  Can- 
ning, VVellingtou,  Peel,  and  their  compeers.  We  are  sure  that  no  reader,  whether  he  seeks 
for  gossip,  or  for  more  sterling  information,  will  be  disappointed  by  the  book.  There  aie 
several  most  characteristic  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."— Jo/<«  Bull. 

MEMOIRS  OF   THE  COURT   OF   THE  REGENCY. 

From  Original  Family  Documents.  Bv  the  late  DUKE  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s. 

"  Here  are  two  goodly  volumes  on  the  English  Court  ;  volumes  full  of  new 
sayings,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  scenes.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  travels  over  nine  years 
ot  Eiiglisl)  history.  But  what  years  those  ■^•i^y^,  from  1811  to  1820 !  On  luany  parts 
of  tl'.is  story  the  documents  published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  cast  new  jets  of  light, 
clearing  up  much  secret  history.  Old  stories  are  confirmed — new  traits  of  character  are 
'"•o-Mrht  ont.     In  short,  many  new  and  pleasant  additions  are  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV.  KING  OF 

FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE.  From  numerous  Original  Sources.  By 
MARTHA  WALKER  FREER.  2  vols,  with  Portraits,  2ls. 
**  Various  circumstances  combine  to  make  us  regard  the  Life  of  Henry  IV.  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  wide  range  of  biography.  The  chequered  nature  of  his  career  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  the  perils  that  environed  him  in  a  Court  hostile  to  his  religion  and 
race,  his  unfortunate  marriage,  his  personal  bravery,  his  skill  as  a  commander — these  and 
many  other  characteristics  that  will  suggest  themselvts  to  our  readers,  cause  us  to  hail 
Miss  Freer's  new  work  as  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  books.  It  is  a  well-known 
feature  in  Miss  Freer's  works,  that  not  content  with  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  to 
which  popular  writers  have  recourse,  she  investigates  for  herself  the  MS.  documents  of  the 
period  under  review,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  supply  us  with  new  facts,  and  to  bring  us  face 
to  face  with  the  persons  whose  actions  are  recorded.  This,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  ]\I.  Michelet,  as  a  historian,  is  likewise  a  marked  characteristic  of  Miss 
Freer,  and  confers  a  great  additional  value  upon  her  historical  portraits." — Critic. 

"To  become  the  chronicler  of  such  a  reign  as  that  of  Henry  IV.  is  no  mean  task,  and 
Miss  Freer  has  accomplished   it  with  singular   good  taste,  good  sense,  and    vigour.     T 
story  never  flags.     Our  authoress   is  always  faithful,  accurate,  and  intelligent.     Her  style 
is  goo  i,  and  her  subject  abounds  with  interest  for  every  student  of  history." — Herald. 

"  We  know  no  works  of  this  kind,  with  the  exception,  perhap.*,  or  Macaulay's  history, 
which  are  more  pleasant  reading  than  the  histories  of  Miss  Freer.  The  charm  of  the  style 
and  manner,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  combine  to  render  her  works  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  literary  treasures." — John  Bull. 

"  In  telling  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  Miss  Freer  has  one  ofthe  most  interesting  portions 
of  French  history  for  her  story.  .She  has  told  it  from  first  to  last  with  taste,  using  a  clear, 
vigorous  style." — Examiner. 

HENRY  IV.  AND  MARIE  DE  MEDICI-    FORMING 

Fart  II.  of  "  The  History  ofthe  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  King  of  France  and 
Navarre."     By  MISS  FR'eER.     2  vols,  with  Portraits.     21s. 

"  Miss  Freer's  al)ility  and  research  have  raised  her  to  a  conspicuous  position  among 
our  historical  writers.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  her  qualities  is  a  rare  spirit  of 
moderation  and  impartiality.  Important  and  eventful  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV^  was,  its 
details  are  little  known  by  general  readers  among  us,  and  therefore  in  presenting  so 
complete  and  interesting  a  narrative  Miss  Freer  has  done  good  service  to  the  public, 
besides  enhancing  her  own  well-earned  reputation." — Sun, 

"In  these  volumes  we  have  the  second  part  of  a  work  the  greatest  to  which  Miss 
Freer  has  dedica^^ed  her  powers.  She  draws  her  materials  from  sources  mostly  original, 
and  she  has  selected  for  illustration  a  period  the  i  nterest  of  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
second  to  any  in  modern  times.  There  was  romance  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  character  and 
in  his  career,  and  events  of  importance  were  grouped  around  his  life.  IMiss  Freer 
writes  only  after  the  most  conscientious  research,  and  with  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
will  of  itself  go  far  towards  explaining  the  vitality  and  animation  which  so  distinguish  her 
productions.  Where  a  style  of  such  supreme  attractiveness  is  combined  with  such 
accuracy  in  detail,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  the  work  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  day." — Sunday  Times. 

HENRY  III.   KING  OF  FRANCE   AND   POLAND; 

HIS     COURT      AND    TIMES.      From    numerous    unpublished  sources. 
By  MISS  FREER,     3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  portraits,  31s.  6d. 

"  Miss  Freer  having  won  for  herself  the  reputation  of  a  most  painstaking  and  trust- 
worthy historian  not  less  than  an  accomplished  writer,  by  her  previous  memoirs  of 
sovereigns  of  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Navarre,  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  most 
cordial  and  hearty  welcome  for  her  present  admirable  history  of  Henry  III.,  the  last  of 
the  French  kings  of  the  house  of  V^alois.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  them- 
selves for  the  interesting  details  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  III.,  his  residence  in 
Poland,  his  marriage  with  Louise  de  Lorraine,  his  cruelties,  his  hypocrisies,  his  ))enances, 
his  assassination  by  the  hands  of  the  monk  Jaques  Clement,  &c.  Upon  these  points,  as 
well  as  with  refercice  to  other  persons  who  occupied  a  prominent  position  during  this 
period,  abundant  information  is  afforded  by  Miss  Freer;  and  the  public  will  feel  with  us 
that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  that  lady  for  the  faithful  and  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  has  pourtrayed  the  Court  and  Times  of  Henry  the  Third."— CAromc/e. 
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ELIZABETH  DE  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  AND 

THE  COURT  OF  PHILIP  II.  From  numerous  unpublished  sources  in 
the  Archives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  By  MISS  FREER.  2  vols 
post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits  by  Heath,  21s. 

**  It  is  not  attributing  too  much  to  Miss  Freer  to  say  that  herself  and  Mr.  Prescott  are 
probably  the  best  samples  of  our  modern  biographers.  The  present  volumes  will  be  a  boon 
to  posterity  for  which  it  will  be  grateful.  Equally  suitable  for  instruction  and  amusement, 
they  portray  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  periods  of  history." — John  Bull. 

THE    LIFE    OF    MAHGUERITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN  of  NAVARRE,  SISTER  of  FRANCIS  I.  By  MISS  FREER. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols,  with  fine  Portraits,  21s. 

"This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  and  grace  to  Miss  Strickland.  She  must  have  spent  great 
time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.     It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  her  book  after  having  once  begun  it.." — Standard. 

THE    LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D' ALBERT,   QUEEN   OF 

NAVARRE.     By  MISS  FREEH.  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  5s.  with  Portrait. 

"This  book  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  MisS  Freer. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret,  and  the 
narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

THE    SECRET    HISTORY    OF    THE    COURT    OF 

FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XV.  Edited,  from  Rare  and  Unpublished 
Documents,  by  Dr.  CHALLICE.     2  vols,  with  fine  Portraits.     21s. 

"We  recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers  as  amusing,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive."—CnYfc. 

"  A  valuable  and  interesting  work.  It  unites  the  fascination  of  a  romance  with  the 
integrity  of  history." — Chronicle. 

"  The  interest  of  this  work  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  Every  page  contains  a  con- 
tribution to  the  general  chronicle  of  the  times,  while  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  character 
abound." — Illustrated  News. 

MEMORIALS  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  GAMBIER,  G.CB. 

with  Original  Letters  from  Lords  Chatham,  Nelson,  Castlereagh, 
MuLGRATR,  Holland,  Mr.  Canning,  &c.  Edited,  from  Family  Pa- 
pers, by  Lady  CHATTERTON,  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

"These  volumes  are  an  important  addition  to  our  naval  literature;  but  they  are  also 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  domestic  history  of  the  time.  The  correspon- 
dence is  particularly  rich  in  anecdotes,  glimpses  of  society  and  manners,  and  traits  of 
character." — U.  S.  Magazine. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  BY  J.  C  JEAFFRESON, 

Esq,.,  New,  Eevised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.,  10s.  Gd. 

"This  is  a  rare  book;  a  compliment  to  the  medical  profession  and  an  acquisition  to 
its  members;  a  book  to  be  read  and  re-read  ;  fit  for  the  study  and  the  consulting-room,  as 
well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.  Mr.  Jeatfreson  takes  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  social  history  of  the  profession,  and  illustrates  its  course  by  a 
series  of  biographic  and  domestic  sketches,  from  the  feudal  era  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  chapters  on  the  Doctor  as  a  bon-vivant,  the  generosity  and  parsimony,  the  quarrels  and 
loves  of  physicians,  are  rich  with  anecdotes  of  medical  celebrities.  But  Mr.  Jeatfreson 
does  not  merely  amuse.  The  pages  he  devotes  to  the  exposure  and  history  of  charlatanry 
are  of  scarcely  less  value  to  the  student  of  medicine  than  the  student  of  manners.  We 
thank  Mr.  Jeaffreson  most  heartily  for  the  mirth  and  solid  information  of  his  work.  All 
the  members  of  oar  profession   will  be  sure  to  read  it." — Lancet. 

"A  pleasant  book.  Out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  Mr.  JeaflFreson  has  collected 
thousands  of  good  things,  adding  much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
of  course  gives  increased  value  to  this  very  readable  book."— J/Aem»Mwi. 


HURST    AND    BLACKETT  S    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


LODGE'S  PEERAGE    AND   BARONETAGE.     Under 

THE  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  H  .R.H.  the 
Prince  Consort.  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Nol)ility.  Thirtieth 
Edition,  iu  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  hand- 
somely bouud,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegaut,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  established  and 
authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family  histories,  honours, 
and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has  ever  stood  so  high.  It  is 
published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  and  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal 
communications  of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  woi  k  of  its  class,  in  which, 
the  type  bein^  kept  constuntlt/  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publicatio'i,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy  over  all 
its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most  sedulous  attention  is 
given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  various  noble  families,  and 
the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are  introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in 
other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For  its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of 
arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of  its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  high  place  it  occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  INobility, 

"  Lo'Jpe's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and,  Sfcondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject  "^Spectator. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.     It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"As  perfect  a  Peeraure  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work 
is  patronised  by  Her  Blajfsiy  and  the  Prince  Consort;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
gentleman's  library,  as  well  as  in  every  public  institution." — Herald. 

"Asa  w)rk  of  contemporaneous  history,  this  volume  is  of  great  value — the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  emanating 
from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  iniformation  respecting  the 
nobility  of  the  Empire." — Post, 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times,  the  infer- 
mation  which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  classes  of  the  community;  to  the  antiquary  it  inust  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  its  contents.*' — Globe. 

"This  work  derives  great  value  from  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lodge.  The  plan 
is  excellent." — Literary  Gazette. 

"When  any  book  has  run  through  so  many  editions,  its  reputation  is  so  indelibly- 
stamped,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that 
•  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  '  is  the  most  elegant  and  accurate,  and  the  best  of  its 
class.  The  chief  point  ot  excellence  attaching  to  this  Peerage  consists  neitber  in  its 
elegance  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  which  is  insured 
by  the  letter- press  being  always  kept  standing,  and  by  immediate  alteration  beirig  made 
whenever  any  change  takes  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  work  has  oi)tained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  l\Iost  Gracious 
Majesty,  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  which  patronage  has  never  been 
better  or  more  worthily  bestowed." — Messenger. 

"  '  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baroneta<;e'  has  become,  as  it  were,  an  'institution  '  of  this 
country  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
having  business  in  the  great  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards  the 
several  topics  to  which  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  coiisequi  ntly.  it  must  be 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  social  and  domestic  history  extant. 
As  a  book  of  reference — iudispensible  in  most  cases,  useful  in  all — it  should  be  in  the 
bands  of  every  one  having  connections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristocracy." — Observer. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETt's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


LODGE'S    GENEALOGY   OF   THE   PEERAGE   AND 

BARONETAGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.       A  New  and  Revised 

Edition.      Uniform  with    "  The   Peerage"     Volume,    with    the    arms 

beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

The  desire  very  generally  manifested  for  a  republication  of  this  volume  has 

dictated  the  present  entire    revision  of  its  contents.      The  Armorial  Bearings 

prefixed    to  the  History  of  each  Noble   Family,  render  the  worlv  complete  in 

itself  and  uniform  with  the  Volume  of  The   I^eerage,  which  it  is  intended  to 

accompany  and  illustrate.     The  object  of  the  whole  Work,  in  its  two  distinct 

yet  combined  characters,  has    been  useful  and  correct  information  ;    and  the 

careful  attention  devoted  to  this  object  throughout  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the 

Work  worthy  of  the  August  Patronage  with  which  it  is  honoured  and  of  the 

liberal  assistance  accorded  by  its  Noble  Correspondents,  and  will  secure  from 

them  and  from  the  Public,  the  same  cordial  reception  it  has  hitherto  experienced. 

The  great  advantage  of  **  The  Genealogy"  being  thus  given  in  a  separate  volume, 

Mr.  Lodge  has  himself  explained  in  the  Preface  to  "  The  Peerage." 

THE  BOOK  OF  ORDEES  OF  KNIGHTHOOD,  AND 

DECORATIONS  OF  HONOUR  OF  ALL  NATIONS  ;  COMPRISING 
AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  EACH  ORDER,  MILITARY,  NAVAL 
AND  CIVIL;  with  Lists  of  the  Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British 
Order.  Embellished  with  Five  Hundred  Fac-simile  Coloured 
Illustrations  of  the  Insignia  of  the  Various  Orders.  Edited 
by  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  1  vol.  royal  8vo., 
handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  A2.  2s. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  s])lendid  book.  It  is  an  uncommon  combination  of  a  library  book 
of  reference  and  a  book  for  a  boudoir,  undoubtedly  uniting  beauty  and  utility.  It  will 
soon  find  its  place  in  every  library  and  drawing-room." — Globe. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.      By   MRS.  THOMSON.    3  vols. 

•'These  volumes  will  increase  the  well-earned  reputation  of  their  clever  and  popular 
author.  The  story  of  the  royal  favourite's  career  is  told  by  Mrs.  Thomson  very  honestly, 
and  is  enriched  abundantly  with  curious  and  entertaining  details— ol  which  a  full  publication 
is  now  made  for  the  first  time." — Examiner. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS,  from  HOGARTH  to  TURNER; 

A  Series  OF  Biographical  Sketches.     By  Walter  Thornbury.     2  v. 

"The  interest  of  BIr.  Thornl)ury's  pictures  is  undeniable— a  result  partly  due  to  the 
talent  of  the  painter,  partly  to  his  subjects;  for  next  to  the  lives  of  actors  those  of  artists 
are  among  the  most  interestinjc  to  read.  Especially  so  are  those  of  our  English  artists  of 
the  last  century— lives  abounding  in  contrasted  and  often  dark  hues,  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  men  still  remarkable  in  letters  and  politics.  Capital  subjects  for  a  biographer 
with  a  turn  for  dramatic  and  picturesque  realisation  are  such  men  as  the  bright,  mercurial 
Gainsborough;  the  moody,  neglected  Wilson;  Reynolds,  the  bland  and  self-possessed; 
Barry,  the  fierce  and  squalid;  shrewd,  miserly  NoUekins;  the  foppish,  visionary  Conway ; 
the  spendthrift  Sherwin  ;  the  stormy  Fuseli  ;  Morland,  the  reprobate;  Lawrence,  the 
courtly.  The  chapters  devoted  to  these  heroes  of  the  English  schools  are  not  so  much 
condensed  biographies  as  dramatic  glimpses  of  the  men  and  their  environments.  Certaiu 
striking  scenes  and  circumstances  in  their  lives  are  vividly  and  picturesquely  painted- 
made  to  re-live  before  our  eyes  with  all  the  vraisemblance  of  the  novelist."— Cn/jc. 

MEMOIRS   OF   ROYAL   LADIES.      BY   EMILY   S. 

HOLT.     2  volumes  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     21s. 
"  These  attractive  '  Memoirs  of  Royal    Ladies,'   accounts  of  whose  lives  have  never 
before  appeared  in  our  language,  are  full  of  entertaining  matter,    while  they  display  abun- 
dant evidence   that  they  are  the  result  of  much  research  and  careful  study." — Press. 


VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 


TKAVELS    IN    THE  EEGIONS    OF   THE   AMOOR, 

AND  THE  Russian  AcauisixiONs  on  the  Confines  of  India  and 
China;  with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  th« 
Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz,  Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Gelyaks. 
By  T.  W.  ATKINSON,  F  G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of"  Oriental  and  Western 
Siberia."  Dedicated  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations.     £2  2s.,  elegantly  bound 

"  Our  readers  have  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the  quality  of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  an 
explorer  and  a  writer.  The  comments  we  made  on,  and  the  extracts  we  selected  from,  his 
*  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia'  will  have  sufficed  to  show  that  in  the  former  character  he 
takes  rank  with  the  most  darint^  of  the  class,  and  that  in  the  latter  he  is  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed  for  the  lucidiiy,  picturesqueness,  and  power,  with  which  he  pourtrays  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  travelled,  and  the  perils  or  the  pleasures  which  encountered  him  on 
the  way.  The  present  volume  is  not  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  It  deals  with  civilization, 
semi-civilization,  and  barbarous  life.  It  takes  us  through  localities,  some  of  which  are 
little,  others  not  at  all,  known  to  even  the  best  read  men  in  the  literature  of  travel.  The 
entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tone,  and  the  mass  of  fresh  materials 
by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us.  The  followers,  too,  of  all  the  '  ologies 
will  meet  with  something  in  these  graghic  pages  of  peculiar  interest  to  them.  It  is  a  noble 
work." — AthencEUm. 

"  We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Atkinson  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  of  the 
civilized  travellers  of  our  own  day.  By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  these  regions  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  recent  publication  on  the  Amoor — a  work 
which  derives  equal  interest  from  his  well-stored  portfolio  and  his  pen." — Edinburgh 
Review. 

'*  This  is  in  every  respect  an  aureus  liher.  Its  magnificent  apparel  not  inaptly  sym- 
bolises its  magnificent  contents.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  here  given  us  a  narrative  which  could 
be  told  by  no  ottier  living  Englishman.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  that  narrative  is  enhanced 
by  Jlr.  Atkinson's  gift  of  vigorous  and  graceful  descriptiosi.  Thanks  to  the  power  of  his 
pen,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  power  of  his  pencil  we  follow  his  travels  with  eager 
interest  and  anxiety.  He  himself  is  the  chief  object  of  interest,  from  his  thirst  for  adventure 
and  daring  exploits,  and  the  countless  shapes  of  terror  and  death  that  he  encounters. 
The  work  is  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  travel.  Blore  useful  and 
pleasant  reading  can  no  where  be  found." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Atkinson  has  here  presented  the  reading  world  with  another  valuable  book  of 
travels.  It  is  as  interesting,  as  entertaining,  and  as  well  written  as  his  previous  work.  It 
is  a  volume  which  will  not  only  afford  intellectual  entertainment  of  the  highest  order,  but 
fitted  to  instruct  both  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  The  vast  territorial  acquisitions 
lately  made  by  Russia  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Central  Asia  along  the  whole  frontier  of 
China,  is  described  by  an  eye  witness  well  qualified  to  estimate  their  real  value  and  political 
advantages.  Our  readers,  we  teel  sure,  will  peruse  this  interesting  book  of  travels  for 
themselves.     It  contains  something  for  every  taste." — Daily  News 

"  The  success  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  '  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia'  has  happily  induced 
him  to  write  and  publish  another  volume,  and  written  with  the  same  unflagging  interest. 
A  more  pleasing  as  well  as  more  novel  book  of  travels  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The 
illustrations  are  admirably  executed,  and  they  add  ten  told  to  the  value  ota  volume  already 
possessing  intrinsic  merits  of  the  highest  kind.  Independt  ntly  of  the  dee})  interest  it  excites 
as  a  traveller's  taie,  the  work  has  other  claims.  It  presents  peculiar  geographical  ard  ethnolo- 
gical information,  and  poiiits  out  a  boundless  fii  Id  of  commerce  to  English  enterprise.  It 
marks  wiih  a  decided  j)en  the  gradual  advances  of  Russia  towards  British  India,  and  the 
sweeping  rush  of  her  conquering  energy  from  Siberia  to  the  Pacific.  Thus  Jlr.  Atkinson's 
book  has  not  only  a  literary,  but  a  political  and  commercial  importance.  There  is  food  for 
all  readers  and  interest  for  all." — Glube. 

"This  is  noble  and  fascinating  book,  belonging  in  right  both  of  subject  and  treatment 
to  the  choicest  class  of  travel  literature,  'i'he  vast  panorama  unfolded  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  in  the  world,  and  has  hiiherto  been  among  the  least  known  to  the  njlions  of 
the  west.  It  is  now  set  before  them  with  exquisite  clearness  and  force  of  expression  by  one 
who  has  the  highest  claims  to  confidence  as  an  observer  and  delineator." — Spectator. 

"A  really  magnificent  volume,  which  for  many  years  to  come  must  be  a  standard 
authority  upon  the  country  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  very  iuterestitig  and  abounds  in 
incident  and  anecdote  both  personal  and  \QcaX."—Chrumcle. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIENTAL    AND    WESTERN    SIBERIA;    A  NAR- 

RATivE  OF  Seven  Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Central 
Asia.  By  THOMAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON.  In  one  large  voiurae, 
royal  8vo.,  Price  £2.  2s.,  elegantly  bound.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  Illustrations,  including  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates,  from 
drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  map. 

"By  virtue  alike  of  its  text  and  its  pictures,  we  place  this  book  of  travel  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  illustrated  gift  books  now  so  much  sought  by  the  public.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
book  is  most  readable.  The  geographer  rinds  in  it  notice  of  ground  hei-etofore  left 
undeacribed,  the  etlinologist,  geologist,  and  botanist,  find  notes  and  pictures,  too,  of  which 
they  know  the  value,  the  sportman's  taste  is  gratified  by  chronicles  of  sport,  the  lover  of 
adventure  will  find  a  number  of  perils  and  escapes  to  hang  over,  and  the  lover  of  a  frank 
good-humoured  way  of  speech  will  find  the  book  a  pleasant  one  in  every  page.  Seveu 
years  of  wandering,  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  wild 
and  almost  unknown  country,  should  yield  a  book  worth  reading,  and  they  do." — Examiner. 

"A  book  of  travels  which  in  value  and  sterling  interest  must  take  rank  as  a  landmark 
in  geographical  literature.  Its  coloured  illustrations  and  wood  engravings  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  add  a  great  charm  to  the  narrative.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  travelled  where  it  is 
believed  no  European  has  been  before.  He  has  seen  nature  in  the  wildest,  sublimest,  and 
also  the  most  beautiful  aspects  the  old  world  can  present.  These  he  has  depicted  by  pen 
and  pencil.  He  has  done  both  well.  Many  a  fireside  will  rejoice  in  the  determination  which 
converted  the  artist  into  an  author.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  brave  and 
accomplished,  a  lover  of  adventure  and  sport  of  every  kind.  He  knows  enough  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  botany  to  impart  a  scientific  interest  to  his  descriptions  and  drawings  j 
possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  he  tells  many  a  racy  story.  The  sportsman  aud  the 
lover  of  adventure,  whether  by  fii)od  or  field,  will  find  ample  stores  in  the  stirring  tales  of 
his  interesting  travels." — Daily  News. 

"  An  animated  and  intelligent  narrative,  appreciably  enriching  the  literature  of  English 
travel.  Mr.  Atkinson's  sketches  were  made  by  express  permission  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Perhaps  no  English  artist  was  ever  before  admitted  into  this  enchanted  land  of 
history,  or  provided  with  the  talisman  and  amulet  of  a  general  passport^  and  well  has  Mr. 
Atkinson  availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  Our  extracts  will  have  served  to  illustrate  the 
originality  and  variety  of  Air.  Atkinson's  observations  and  adventures  during  his  protracted 
wanderings  of  nearly  forty  thousand  miles.  Mr.  Atkinson's  pencil  was  never  idle,  and  he 
has  certainly  brought  home  with  him  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
most  extraordinary  diversity  of  groups  and  scenes.  Asa  sportsman  Mr.  Atkinson  enjoyed 
a  plenitude  of  excitement.  His  narrative  is  well  stared  with  incidents  of  adventure. 
His  ascent  of  the  Bielouka  is  a  chapter  of  the  most  vivid  romance  of  travel,  yet  it  is  less 
attractive  than  his  relations  of  wanderings  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  and  up  the  Tangnou 
Chain." — Athenceum. 

"We  predict  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  'Siberia'  will  very  often  assume  the  shape  of  a 
Christmas  Present  or  New  Year's  Gift,  as  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  four  very 
precious  and  suitable  qualities  for  that  purpose, — namely,  usefulness,  eleijance,  instruction 
and  novelty.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  splendid  illustrations, 
but  for  the  amount  it  contains  of  authentic  and  highly  interesting  intelligence  concerning 
regions  which,  in  all  probability,  has  never,  previous  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  explorations,  been 
visited  by  an  European.  Mr,  Atkinson's  adventures  are  told  in  a  manly  style.  The  valuable 
and  interesting  information  the  book  contains,  gathered  at  a  vast  expense,  is  lucidly 
arranged,  and  altogether  the  work  is  one  that  the  author-artist  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 
with  which  those  who  study  it  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted." — John  Bull. 

"  To  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  the  ethnographer,  the  sportsman,  and  to  those  who 
read  only  for  amusement,  this  will  be  an  acceptable  volume.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  rot  only  an 
adventurous  traveller,  but  a  correct  and  amusing  writer."— LUerarp  Gazette. 


VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 


THE    OKAVANGO    RIVER;     A    NARRATIVE    OF 

Travel,  Exploration  and  Adventure.  By  CHARLES  JOHN 
ANDERSSON.  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."  1  voL  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 

"Mr.  Andersson's  book,  from  the  number  of  well-told  adventures,  its  unpretending 
style,  its  rich  fund  ot  information,  and  spiritei  illustriUions,  will  command  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  aiil  become  a  favourite  with  all  those  who  can  appreciate  daring  perseverance, 
and  a  buoyant  spirit  under  overwhelming  difficulties.  The  interest  of  his  story  never  flags 
for  a  moment." — Atheiiceum. 

'*  ]\fr.  Andersson  is  one  of  those  whom  the  world  and  the  Geographical  Society  delight 
to  honour.  Not  for  adventure?  only,  but  for  science's  sake  does  he  betake  himself  to  the 
wilds,  in  which  he  has  all  the  delights  attractive  to  the  true  sportsman,  but  in  which  he 
fearlessly  encounters  all  penis  t-iat  he  may  discover  a  river,  depict  a  new  people,  or 
bring  to  light  a  iresh  species.  His  '  L:ike  Ngami'  (vas  deservedly  po()u!ar;  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  reading  world,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  its  successor,  'The  Okavango  Kiver.'  The 
volume,  which  is  profusely  and  splendidly  illustrated,  will  take  a  high  place  among  works 
of  adventure  and  ex()ioration.  There  can  be  no  question  ot  the  great  service  Mr.  Anders- 
son  has  rendered  to  geographical  science."— i/ffru/rf. 

•'This  book  illustrated  with  miiny  animated  pictures  of  adventures  connected  with  the 
wild  sports  of  the  journey  it  (!e  cribes,  is  one  that  will  be  popular  as  a  budget  of  trust- 
worthy travellers'  tales,  besides  being  valued  for  the  information  it  gives  to  geographers. 
Many  adventures  and  penis  from  men  as  well  as  trom  lions,  give  interest  to  the  account 
of  Mr.  Andersson's  journey  from  the  Okavango;  and  when  all  is  told  we  have  in  the  four 
closing  chapters  an  excellent  account  of  the  west  const  of  Southern  Africa,  a  region  which 
this  traveller  has  more  than  ouce  explored." — Examiner. 

"  Mr  Andersson's  adventures  stamp  liim  as  an  one  of  the  most  enterprising  travellers 
of  modern  times,  and  well  worthy  to  take  rank  by  the  side  of  I.ivingstone  and  others,  who 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  the  init-rior  of  the  great  Atrican  continent.  Every  page  of  his 
present  work  is  full  ot  interest." — Observer. 

"  Mr.  Andersson's  narrative  of  his  discovery  of  the  Okavango  River  is  very  interesting. 
The  book  is  one  which  will  p. ease  alike  the  traveller  the  sportsman,  and  the  student  of 
natural  history.     It  ahouuds  In  startling  adventures."  — iUorwirtg' Posf. 

"  Mr.  Andersson's  new  work  is  lull  of  startling  accounts  of  encounters  with  all  kinds  of 
wildbeasts— the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  the  giraffe,  &c. — all  of 
which  will  be  read  with  deliuht  by  the  sportsman  ;  while  the  traveller  and  the  student  of 
geography  or  eihnolo>cy  will  find  plenty  of  food  for  the  mind  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
book.  It  is  profusely  and  b-^autifuUy  illustrated,  and  cannot  but  become  one  of  the  favourite 
works  ot  the  season." — Bell's  Life. 


LAKE  NGAMI;    OR    EXPLORATIONS    AND    DIE- 

COVERIES      DURING      FoUR     YeARs'     WaNDERINGS     IN      THE      WiLDS      OF 

South-western  Africa.  By  CHARLES  JOHN  ANDERSSON.  Second 
Edition.l  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Hlustrations,  repre- 
senting Sporting  Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  &c. 

"This  narrative  of  African  explorations  and  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  works  that  have  latelv  appeared.  It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between  the  years  l^o()  and 'lb54,  in  the  first  ot  which  the  countries  of  the  Damaras 
and  the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  were  explored;  and  in  the  second 
the  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route  that  had  been  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, but  which  proves  to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  work  contains  much  scientific 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  ideology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
regions  expl  red,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  continual  sporting  adventures,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
the  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  as  interesting  to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a 
good  book  ot  travels  ought  always  to  be.  The  illustrations  by  Wolf  are  admirably  designed, 
and  most  of  them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any  witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon 
Camming." — Literary  Gazette. 
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TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.    By  FKEBEIKA 

BREMER.     Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  (In  December,    1861.) 

TWO    YEARS   IN    SWITZERLAND    AND    ITALY. 

By  Fredrika  Bremer.     Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.     2  vols. 

"  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works  Miss  Bremer  has  ever  yet  produced.  We 
can  scarcely  find  words  adequately  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  told  all  she  saw  and  felt  during  the  two  years  she  passed  in  the  loveliest  parts 
of  Europe.    The  book  is  the  best  that  ever  was   written  on  such  themes." — Messenger. 

SIX    YEARS     OF    A    TRAVELLER'S     LIFE    IN 

WESTERN  AFRICA.      By  Francisco  Valdez,    Arbitrator   at  Loanda, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     2  vols,  with  Iliustratioiis. 
"  A  book  of  value  and  importance." — Messenger. 

TEN  YEARS'  WANDERINGS  AMONG  THE  ETHIO- 

PIANS  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Civilised  and 
Uncivilised  Tribes  from  Senegal  to  Gaboon.  By  T.  J.  HUTCHINSON, 
F.R.G.S.,  Consul  for  Fernando  Po.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     14s. 

"A  work  of  very  considerable  interest,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  valued  by  the 
merchant  and  the  trader,  as  well  as  by  the  pliiiantrophist,  the  ethnologist,  the  geographi- 
cal explorer,  and  the  man  of  science." — Observer. 

THE  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA:  A  NAR- 

RATIVE  OF  T\AENTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE.  By  William  Lock- 
hart,  F.R.C.S.  F.R.G.S,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Second 
Edition,  1  vol.  8vo. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  our  readers.  It  contains  more  information  upou 
the  social  life  of  the  teeming  millions  of  Chinese  thau  any  book  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
meet."— Baptist  Magazine. 

TRAVELS    IN    EASTERN    AFRICA,    WITH    THE 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  MOZAMBIQUE  :  1856  to  1859. 
By  LYONS  McLEOD,  Esq.  F.R.G.S..  &c.  Late  British  Consul  in  Mo- 
zambique.     2  vols.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT    OF  MEER   All 

MOORAD  ;  WITH  Wild  Sports  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus.  By  Capt. 
Langley,  late  Madras   Cavalry.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations.    30s. 

SIXTEEN    YEARS    OF    AN    ARTIST'S    LIFE    IN 

MOROCCO,  SPAIN,  AND  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS.  By  MRS. 
ELIZABETH  MURRAY.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"  Mrs.  Murray's  book  is  like  her  painting,  luminous,  rich  and  fresh.  We  welcome  it  (as 
the  public  will  also  do)  with  sincere  pleasure." — Athenceum. 

A  SUMMER  RAMBLE  in  the  HIMALAYAS;   with 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CASHMERE.  Edited 
by  Mountaineer.     8vo.  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  volume  is  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  written  with  lest  and  edited  with  care 
The  incidents  and  adventures  of  the  journey  are  most  fascinating  to  a  sportsman  and  very 
interesting  to  a  traveller." — Athenaum 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS'  MUSICAL  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.    By  Henry  F.  Chorley.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     (In  the  Press.) 

MEMOIRS   OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER  OF 

NAPOLEON  HI.  Edited  by  Lascelles  Wraxall.  2  vols.   2l3.    (InUec.) 

THE  ENGLISH  SPORTSMAN  IN  THE  WESTERN 

PRAIRIES.      By  the  Hon.    Grantley    Berkeley.      Royal  8vo.    with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

*'  This  is  a  splendid  volume,  full  of  adventure  and  anecdote.  One  of  the  most  skilful  and 
ardent  of  our  spoi-tsmen,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  is  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  writer 
upon  sporting  matters.  This  is  a  very  rare  combination  ol  qualities,  for,  generally  speaking, 
the  men  who  understand  spnrt  are  unable  to  write,  whilst  those  who  can  w  rite  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  sport.  Now  I\Ir.  Grantley  Berkeley  not  i^nly  understan<is  his  topics 
thoroughly,  but  is  able  to  u  rite  with  ease,  freshness,  and  v.'gour  about  them.  There  is  a 
zest  in  his  desci-iptions  which  only  a  true  sportsman  can  teel.  There  is  a  breath  of  the 
woods,  an  echo  of  the  hunting-horn  in  his  writings.  We  can  see  the  exciting  picture 
which  his  words  would  present."— CriYtc. 

"  We  hi-artily  commend  this  haniisome  book  to  the  gentlemen  of  England.  Its  author 
is  the  present  Ccfisar  of  sport,  who  unites  to  his  feats  of  hunting  the  ability  of  recording 
them,'' — Herald. 

ESSAYS   FROM   THE   QUARTERLY.     BY   JAMES 

HANNAY.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"  A  very  agreeable  and  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  As  a  writer  IMr.  Hannay 
possesses  very  remarkable  merit  indeed.  He  is  eminently  readable,  he  has  a  vast  deal  of 
shrewd  common  sense,  and  a  brilliancy  «f  illustrative  comparison  quite  unparalleled  by 
any  author  of  the  present  day.  We  could  not  point  to  any  series  of  articles,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  Macaulay,  which  are  easier  reading." — Spectator. 

DOMESTIC   SKETCHES    IN    RUSSIA.    By    LADY 

CHARLOTTE  PEPYS.     2  vols,     post  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  very  agreeable  book  presents  a  photograph  of  Russian  home  life,  the  simplicity 
of  which  is  as  charming  as  the  manner  of  relating  it  is  attractive." — Messenger. 

RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE;  SKETCHES  OF  MILI- 
TARY LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  "  Flemish  Interiors,"  &c.  3  vols, 
with  Illustrations.     (Just  ready.) 

REALITIES  OF  PARIS  LIFE.     BY  THE  AUTHOR 

of  "  Flemish  Interiors,"  t&c.     3  vols,  with  Ilkistrations.     31s.  Gd. 

"  '  Realities  of  Paris  Life'  is  a  good  addition  to  Paris  books,  and  important  as  affording 
true  and  sober  pictures  of  the  Paris  poor." — Athenaum. 

DOMESTIC   MEMOIRS  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

and  the  COURT  OF  ENGLAND,    chiefly  at  SHENE  and  RIClIMOiND. 
By  Folkestone  Williams,    F.G.S.,       3  vols,  with  Portraits. 

THE  RIDES  AND  REVERIES  OF  MR.  -ESOP  SMITH. 

By  MARTIN  F.  TUPPER,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy," "  Stephen  Langton,"  &.C.,  1  vol.  post  8vo.     5s. 
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STUDIES  FEOM    LIFE.      BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF 

"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,''  "  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about 
Women,"  &c.     1  vol.  10s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

"Studies  from  Life  is  altogether  a  ch^irming  volume,  one  which  all  women  and  most 
men.  wouiri  be  proiul  to  possess." — Chronicle. 

'■  Withnut  being  in  the  s:ime  degree  elaborate,  either  in  purpose  or  plot,  as 'John 
Halifax,'  these  '  Studies  trom  Life'  may  be  pronounced  to  be  equally  as  clever  in  construc- 
tion and  narration.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  Miss  flluloch's  works  that 
they  invariibiy  tend  to  a  practical  and  useful  end.  Her  otiject  is  to  improve  the  taste,  retine 
the  intellect,  Jin-i  touch  the  heart,  and  so  to  act  upon  all  classes  of  lier  readers  as  to  make 
them  rise  from  the  consideration  of  her  books  both  wiser  and  better  than  they  were  before 
they  began  to  read  them.  The  '  Studies  from  Life'  will  add  considerably  to  the  author's 
well  earned  reputation." — 31essenger. 

POEMS.    BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN,"  "  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN,"  &c. 
1  vol.  with  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster. 

"  A  volume  of  poems  which  will  assuredly  take  its  place  with  those  of  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
and  Cowper,  on  the  favourite  shelf  of  every  Englishman's  library.  We  discover  in  these 
poems  all  the  firmness,  vigour,  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  characterise  the  :iuthor's  prose 
works,  and  in  addition,  an  ineffable  tenderness  and  grace,  such  as  we  find  in  few  poetical 
compositions  i)esides  those  of  Tennyson." — Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

"We  are  well  pleased  with  these  poems  by  our  popular  novelist.  They  are  theexpression 
of  genuine  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  and  the  expression  is  almost  always  grace- 
ful, musical  and  well-coloured.  A  high,  pure  tone  of  morality  pervades  each  set  of  verses, 
and  each  strikes  the  reader  as  inspiied  by  some  real  event,  or  condition  of  mind,  and  not  by 
some  idle  fancy  or  fleeting  sentiment." — Spectator. 

A  SAUNTER  THROUGH  THE  WEST   END.     BY 

LEIGH  HUNT.     1  vol.     10s.  6d. 

"The  title  of  this  work  is  unexceptionable,  it  is  happily  and  appropriately  chosen  to 
denote  the  gossipping  contents  of  the  book  ;  light,  chatty,  and  amusing.  The  author 
quietly  puts  hi<  arm  in  that  of  his  reader,  and  as  he  passes  on  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
down  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall  to  the  Hiiymarket  and  Soho,  points  out  the  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  each  locality.  Touches  of  quiet,  genial,  humour,  playful  interruptions,  and 
amusing  stories  told  in  a  quaint,  unaffected  style  contribute  to  the  attractive  conversational 
tone  adopted,  as  he  saunters  along  with  his  friend  of  the  hour.  The  reader  will  find  himself 
agreeably  carried  on  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  '  The  Saunter'  by  its  cheerful  tone  and 
entertaining  gossip." — Literary  Gazette. 

"This  book  is  ever  fresh.  Few  men  felt,  as  Leigh  Hunt  did,  the  human  poetry  of 
the  memories  that  crowd  upon  the  lettered  and  thoughtful  rambler  about  London  streets. 
His  gentle,  genial  humour  shines  in  a  book  like  this— worthy  companion  to  his  '  Town' 
and  '  Old  Court  Suburb' — with  light  that  will  not  become  dim  with  lapseof  time." — Exam, 

"Ifanyofour  readers  are  in  want  of  a  genial,  gossipping  volume,  full  of  pleasant 
historical  allusions,  and  written  by  one  who  was  deservedly  a  great  favourite  in  the 
world  of  letters,  we  can  recommend  them  Leigh  Hunt's  very  pleasant  *  Saunter.'  It  will 
suit  town  or  country  readers  equally  well."— CnYtc. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FOX-HUNTER.    BY  SCRU- 

TATOR.     1  vol. 

"This  is  Scrutator's  best  book.  It  is  a  sort  of  memoir  of  the  hearty  and  accomplished 
writer,  including  pleasant  notices  of  sporting  celebrities,  such  as  Assheton  t^mith.&c,  but 
the  burden  of  the  volume  consists  of  experience  in  the  hunting-field— real  truths  con- 
veying excellent  lessons  as  to  horse  and  hound,  and  ensuring  for  the  volume  an  honoured 
place  in  every  sportsman's  library." — Era. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  STAGE-COACHMAN. 

By  'i  HOMAS  CROSS.  Dedicated  to  Henry  Villebois,  Esq.,  Master  of 
the  Norfolk  Hounds.     3  vols,  with  Illustrations. 

"The  autobiography  of  Mr.  Cross  is  a  faithful  chronicle  of  a  by-gone  form  ofciviliia- 
tion.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Cross's  chief  merits  that  he  tells  many  a  good  anecdote  in  his  own 
characteristic  way." — Examiner, 
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THE  LAST  OP 
THE  MORTIMERS. 

By   the  Author  of  "  Margaret   Mait- 
LAND,"  &c.    3  vols. 

WHITE  AND  BLACK. 

A  Stort  of  the  Southkrn  States.  3  7. 

THE  HOME  AT  ROSEFIELD. 

By  Edward  Copping.    3  vols. 

NOTICE  TO  aUIT. 

By  W.  G.  Wills.    3  vols. 

"  A  novel  of  remarkable  power.  The 
iut»rest  never  flags.  There  is  real  genius 
in  this  writer." — Spectator. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

By  J.  Frazer  Corkkan.    3  vols. 

"  A  qood  novel.  The  author  has  know- 
ledge in  abundance." — Daily  News. 

SIR  RICHARD  HAMILTON. 

2  vols. 

COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

3  vols. 

"An  admirably  written  and  entertaining 
novel." — Observer 

A  HERO  IN  SPITE  OF 
HIMSELF. 

By  Captaiv  Mayne  Reid 

From  the  French  of  Luis  de  Bellemare. 

Svols. 

ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Author  of 
"Cousin  Geoffrey,"   &c.    t. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S 
DAUGHTER. 

RyDuTTo.v  Cook.    3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  SPELL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Grandmother's 
Money,"  "  Wildflower,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"The  best  story  hitherto  written  by  a 
very  pleasant  novelist." — Examiner. 

A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Queen's  Par- 
don."   3  vols. 


NO  CHURCH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  High  Church." 
Third  Edition.    3  vols. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  book.  It  is  worth  the 
study.  It  is  a  book  to  make  us  feel  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  each  and  all  of  us 
who  choose  to  set  about  it  in  a  simple, 
earnest  spirit,  unprejudiced  by  sectarian 
or  party  feeling,  only  having  a  lively 
faith  in  God's  mercy,  and  a  fervent 
charity  towards  our  fellow  men.  As  a  love 
story,  the  book  is  interesting,  and  weW 
put  tOQeX.\ieT."—AthencEum. 

MY  SHARE  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

By  Frances  Browne.  3  vols. 

KATHERINE  AND  HER 
SISTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Discipline    op 
Life,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

ICE-BOUND. 

By  Walter  Thornbury.    3  vols. 

"In  '  Ice-Bound'  I\fr.  Thornbury  has 
put  forth  all  his  powers,  and  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  books  of  fiction  he 
has  ever  written." — Messenger. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR. 

By  the 
Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland,"  3  v. 

"This story  is  very  interesting  and  the 
interest  deepens  as  the  story  proceeds." — 
Athenaium. 

HOMELESS;  or,  A  POET'S 
INNER  LIFE. 

By  M.  Goldschmidt. 
Author  of  "  Jacob    Bendixen."    3  v. 

THE  WORLD'S  VERDICT. 

By    the   Author  of  "  Mokals    of  May 
Fair,"    '  Creeds,"  &c.  3  vols. 

WHEEL  WITHIN  WHEEL. 

By  the  Author  of"  Alice  Wkntworth," 
"The  Lees  of  Blkndon  Hall."  &c.  3v. 

''A  good  xiovq\."— Athenaeum. 

THINKING  AND  ACTING. 

By  A  Clekgvman's  Daughter. 

Author    of   "Hklkn    Lindsay,"  Our 

"  Homeless  Poor,"    &c.  2vo1s. 


KOW   IN    COURSK   OF   PUBLICATION. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS 

ILLUSTRATED  EY  MILLAIS,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 
A  volume  to  appear  every  tw^o  months.     The  following  are  now  ready. 


VOL.  I.-SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
of  Popular  Modern  Works  forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  wid  doubtless  be  a  very 
successful  undertaking.  '  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's 
witty  and  humorous  productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines 
with  the  great  recommendations  of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but 
still  attractive  merits,  of  being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— il/orn/w?  Post. 

"This  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Sam  Slick's  popular  work  will  be  an  acquisition  to 
all  lovers  of  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton's  writings  are  so  well  known  to 
the  English  public  that  no  commendation  is  needed.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated,  and  the  paper  and  type  are  excellent.  It  is  in  every  way  suited 
for  a  library  edition,  and  as  the  names  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  warrant  the 
character  of  the  works  to  be  produced  in  their  Standard  Library,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
project  will  be  eminently  successful." — Sun. 

VOL.  II.- JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability,  better  than  any  former  work,  we  think,  of  its  deservedly  successful 
author.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand, 
as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner, 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this, 
his  history,  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.     It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman 

YOL.  Ill.-THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original    narrative,    and   its  useful  and  interesting 
information,    this    work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring    power   and    play   of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions   are  enlivened.     Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spuit-^—Quarierh/  Review 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  'The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross'— a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— S«m. 

VOL.  IV.-UATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kuvanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  bv  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we 'to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  'Nathalie'  high  among 
books  of  its  ciiiss.'"— At heneeum, 

VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.     It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.     Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  ho."— Examiner. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 
OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  VI.-ADAM   GRAEME,   OF   MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
*"  Adam  Graeme'  is  a  storv  awakening:  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish' life  and  scenery.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us 
the  essential  attributes  of  Christian  virtue,  their  di.'ep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart, 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning  Post. 

VOL.  VII.-SAM   SLICK'S  WISE   SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor:  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue. 
The  present  production  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound  philosophy, 
tke  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire."— Posi. 

VOL.  VIIL-CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S   RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  it<  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality  and 
geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously 
opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibity  represented  in  Papal  dom[x\iitwu."—Athe7icEUTn.. 

VOL.  IX.-A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Jliss  IVfuloch.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but  to 
express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life'  she  is  fortunate  in  a 
good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader  having  read  the 
book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  anri  read  again 
many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  in 
replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in 
good  careful  English." — Athenaum. 

VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  first  line  on  the  first  p:ige,  for  full  of 
quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  phrase  that  is  its  title,  'The  Old  Court  Subiirb.'  Very  full 
too,  both  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  most  ch-erfiil  of  chroniclers,  the  best  of  remembrancers  of  good  things,  the 
most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  gossips  'The  Old  Court  Sulmrb'  is  a  work  that 
will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  best 
kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  giving  any  lengthened  review  of  this  work,  for 
werecomme'nd  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  re^d  it  for  themselves.  They 
will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  Tiiere  are  a  freshness  and  originality  about  it  quite 
charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of  sentiment  and  incident 
which  is  not  often  found." — Athenceum. 

VOL.  XIL-THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"These  popular  sketches,  in  which  the  Author  of  '  Sam  Slick'  paints  Nova  Scotian  life, 
form  the  12lh  Volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Klacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Modern  Works. 
The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give  infor- 
mation while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  bo  )k  before  us  is  a  specimen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  profluced  deserves  especial 
mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptional;  there  is  a  steel  engraving  in  each 
volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see  a  regiment  of 
books  in  handsome  uuitorm." — Examiner. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 
OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  XIII.-DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,' 
has  the  same  elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands."— G/o6e. 

"  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the  poetry 
of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven."— Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XIV.-FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ulster  king  of  arms. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  worlv  of  amusement  this  most  interesting 
book,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  exe- 
cution. It  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty 
captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poig- 
nancy, and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the 
romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long 
tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction." — Standard, 

VOL.  XV.-THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
"  In  this  delightful  work  Scottish  life  and  character,  in  connection  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Norlaw,  are  delineated  with  truly  artistic  skill.  The  plot  of 
the  tale  is  simple,  but  the  incidents  with  which  it  is  interwoven  are  highly  wrought  and 
dramatic  in  their  effect,  and  altogether  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  work  which  holds 
the  attention  spell-bound  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— Herald. 

VOL.  XVL-THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"  Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  intere&ting,  uuex- 
aggerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — T/ie  Times. 

VOL.  XVIL-NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  We  cordially  commend  this  book.  The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos,  healthful 
sentiment,  and  masterly  execution,  which  place  that  beautiful  work  'John  Halifax,' 
among  the  English  Classsics,  are  everywhere  displayed." — Chronicle. 

VOL  XVIII.-THE  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

•'We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  in'lustry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret,  and 
the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

VOL  XIX.-THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND   HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  'John   Halifax'  and  'The  Caxtons.'  " — Herald. 

VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjea.'jt  at  Law.     (January  1862.) 

"This  attractive  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of 
singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 


SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  S^^CENT  WORKS 

WITHDRAWN   FROM 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBBARY, 

AND   OFFERED   FOR    SALE   AT   GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


Hopes  and  Fears,  by  Miss  Yonge.    3s.  6d, 

Published  at  12s. 


Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  &  Japan.  2  vis.  10s. Gd, 
Published  at  42^. 


McClintock's  Voyage  in  Search  of  Franklin.    6s. 

Published  at  16s. 


Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe.    6s. 

Published  at  12s.     ^: 


Studies  from  Life,  by  Miss  Mulock.    3s.  6d, 

Published  at  lO*.  Qd. 


Atkinson's  Travels  in  Siberia.    ISs, 

Published  at  42^. 


Russell's  Diary  of  the  War  in  India,    2  vols. 

Published  at  21^. 


Lockhart's  Residence  in  China,    6s. 

Published  at  15s. 


Vacation  Tourists,  edited  by  F.  Galton.    8s. 

Published  at  145. 


Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Africa.    S  vols.    10s,  6d. 

Published  at  31s.  6^. 


And  more  than  One  Thousand  other  Worhs  of  the  Past  and  Present  Season, 
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